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PREI ACK 



. / This Volume consists ol a number 6t selected papers presented to (lie 
Fifteenth Annual Conl'erenee of The AiistraHan C ollege of Education. The 
Conference was held at the University of Papua New Guinea, from 4 to 
9 May» 1974 in conjunction with the Waigani Seminar. Joint sessions- were 
held as well as those for C ollege Members. 

"Education in the South Pacihc" was the theme of the Conference 
but aspects of cHlucalion in Papua New Guinea were tlit subjects mostly 
covered in the papers read. 

The Buntine Oration which ft given every second year in honour of 
the late Walter Murray Buntioc was delivered by Mr. Michael Somare» 
Chief Minister of P.N.G. — a unique occasion never likely to occur again. 

The theme was divided into three general sections, viz. 1. The Cultural 
Setting; 2. Education Systems (Primary, Secondary, Tertiary & Further 
Education); 3. Curriculum Issues in developing countries. Two historical 
papers were also presented., , 

Unfortunately not all papers can be published. A complete list is 
included in the Annual Proceedings of the Fifteenth Conference. 



INTRODUCTION 



THK I DUCATION SYSTIiM IN PAPUA NKW GUINEA 

Tfic 1974 National CiHifcrcncc in Port Moresby caught the Education 
System in PNG at a point of intensive self-examination and re-direction — a 
•characteristic which is reflected nn the papers presented. 

' In a way it would be asking the Australian reader too much to outline 
possible new directions on the assumption that he understands their point 
of departure from the present. 'Hie fact is. PNG^s Educatioa System 
twday is so radically difTe'rent from dn Australian system that it must be 
siudieil afresli as a' basis foe understiinding new directions likely to emerge. 

So often, after we have painstakingly described 'the current operations, 
of» for example* our Teachers* Colleges, we find out AustraHan visitors 
going on to say — *Tinc .... now» what about the private (chilreh) 
colleges?** The fact is that. \^\{h the exception of one church (College which 
wishes to remain completely free w)f government involvement, all church 
Teachers' Colleges arc members of the national education system, sharing 
with the. government Colleges the same common benefits, national policies 
and curriculfum' appointment procedures, etc. /J^s with 'I'eachcrs* College^, 
similarly with other educational institutions; the Ararat government — private 
cleavage in Australian education is not knownnn the integrated education 
system of PNG. 

» 

Australian visitors arc lijvcwisc intrigued by other now-routine' features 
of the PNG education system developed during the 'period when Dr. K. 
McKinnon was Director. 

One of these, necessary to the. integration of a number of private 
bodies into a national education system, is th'c establishment of a governing 
body for each educational institution, with formal powers under the Ordin- 
ance over such matters as planning the development of the Institution, 
managing its buduet; eollectinu fees and appointing staff. Another important 
featuii of decentralization is the District Education Board, again with 
formarpowcrs under the Ordinance in relation to planning the development 
of education in its district, opening new schgols, appointing staff, controlling 
admission to schools. 

Other contemporary features of a system whose history totals less 
than three decades may be traced back to Australia's accelerating posf-wqr 
determination to. develbp PNG rapidly. Some visitors were surprised at 
the extent to which English, is used, others at the implications of reliance 
on a foreign language fo,r the curriculum generally and in particular for tlic^ 
respect with which the younger generation will therefore treat their indigenous 
language and culture. What the Conference did^ reveal, in all its ugly 
dimensions, were the tremendous tensions generated as education, as agent 
of modernisation and wbsternisation. has helped to create expectations which 
are far beyond the capacity of the -nation to satisfy. 

Si) — "^to the turmoil for the battle for the future. 
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* I he ( onlcrciKc prcscntoil \ isltors w ith INipiui NcU ( iuiiKMii proles- 
sii^iKils. llic lica\> ix'spmisihihls siuMcnl) lliiusl upon th^Mii. ;it'oiii/iiiu i>\cr 
the decision ;is to what ehartuTs in ihc cdiicalioii sNsIciii will l^oili .soKc I he 
inassiswr pnvfilciiis aiut al llic saiiu- linic s>niholi/c iIk- rcjcctioji of colonii^l 
prcscricv c'slahlishiiiL: llial lhi;> arc niastcis in their own house. Ilovcrine in 
tlic wiriL's were the expatriate "e\perts". preseriplions (often eonllietinu* al" 
the ready, in tlie haeki'roiiiid ptditieans ihuiulered major elianues in eonsti- 
tnti(»n and edueation. Will there he pn>\ ineial' t!o\ernnierit'.* Will the politieans 
insist on edueation for all rt'uardK'ss t»f whether teaehers or tiie other resources 
are available? 

s 

Iho theme of the ( onlcrence was "I ducation in tiie Sonlh I'acilic". 
It wa.s expected tiiat the venue would mean that niost'of tiic papers would 
fv ilevoteii t'o the Papua New Ciuinea situjition. hut there would I'k' some papers 
i4evotcd to other araes; this e\pectation was realised. Particularls pleasine 
to the (ollcL'e v\ere the number of Papua New (luineans wl^o participated 
in the exchanue of views, as authors of papers. ^ .lirnien of jicssions. or a^ 
members of the audience. I'lpially uratif\inu v\ere tiie numbers tif people 
Ironi^countries in the l*aci(ie rei:ion ark! other ilevelopini: countries; observers 
came from Africa. .lamaica. ('e\lon. Uriiisii .Solomons.' lonua arid Indonesia. 

Altliouuli no. specific suiiLiestions were made to potential speakers in 
a re\iew of the papers that were presented iMie tlienie clearK enierues: 
the necessit> to iiave an education s\stem which iti its oriianisation. 'aims.' 
and curriculum content is in iiarnionv with the expressed wishes and needs 
of the people. In his I^untinie i\ration the chief minister ^^f Papua New 
Ciuinea. Mr. Michael S'omare - - himself an e\-teaclier — discusses the dileriima 
faced h\ Jiis LH>vernnient when the wishes and needs of the pei>p!e may not 
coincide. When artempts have been made to make education more relevant 
to the needs of tiie people, tliese may be denounceti at tiie hiuhesi level as 
moves by the (iovermiient to introduce an inferior system of education. Yet 
if allenipts are not made to make edueation more relevant, ultimately ethica- 
lii>n w ill contribute towards the destruction of traditional Papua New (iuinea 
^sociel> ratlier tlian to^vards its pri>iiress. 

Dr. Max Maddock liiiililiLiIit.s the potential, social danuer of education 
in his st,ud> of scientihc' attitudes anionu Papua New (iuineans. His results 
indicate the formal school s\stem i.s cleve'lopinii a serious cleavaue between 
the products of tlie svstem and those not fortunate enoiiuli to Liet to Hiuh 
School. -J ' , " . " 

I wo Pa|>>iia New (iuineans take up the theme of relevancy in etiucation. 
Nelson (iiraure's autobioLTaphy well illustrates Ikvw his traditional values 
: were supplLmted by another alien set. and his traditional skills were never 
alioweif ,to develop. 

Paulias Matane. (Iiurehill fellow and novelist, concludes thai the 
present form of primary school is an alien institution and two-tliirtis of its 
. Liraduaies a-re reiiarded as failures because they cannot t:o on to Hiuli *SehiU)l. 

" -4 

Anotlier Papua New (iuinean. Alan (.soianm. while a^reeiiiu on the 
necessity to deveK>p a curriculum whicli is relevant to the needs and interest 
of the childreri and the community, stres.ses tliat Western educatii)n serves 
two functions useful in Papua New (iuinea: it provides an entree to a lariLiuaue 
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ami a lcchm)li)i!\ I'mm which Papua New (iuinca can hcnclil. aiul it provides 
a inaliuin fur the inlerchanye o{ cuhuial vaUies. while stressiibi the neeJ for 
fhanue atul. aJapialiiUi. Denis l)<Miiihi>e shows ihe problenis that .arise 
(ov sluilents opiinii lor Western stvic intellectual ilevelopnien( ; he- analyses 
the role o{ ciliicatii>nal lestin.ii to show how it tan n\onilor the pn^j^ress of 
siiKlenls who need to master this form of skill. 

^ That the ciMiccfit of havini! an education system which is relevant to the 
needs of the comhuihily is mu new is shown by die work of (jroves and 
Miivluho-Maklai. Meu Dimcan examines the work of Ciroyes over M) years 
in 3 Pacjtic countries and shows that his ctinstant aim was tii^makc education 
relevant to k^cal needs, An intercstirhi! account of the work of the Russian 
scicmist and educator Mikluho-Ma-klai is written by his' descendant R, W.' 
dcM. Maclay: in it we lind this remarkable man stressing the need tu relate 
cducali^n io villajic ncols and traditions in the IS7()'s, 

While agrceini! on the necessity to have a curriculum appropriate to the 
n.-eds and cultury of the child, tithcr authors provide testimony that this is 
a most dillicult accomplishment. Philp and Kelly show that language imposes 
•its i)wn views on thi* wtirld. and stress that teachers must investigate the 
•language spoken by their pupils io check that there is no cognitive clash 
between what is taught in schtuil and what is taught- at lu)me. Beth Southwell 
investiinited the mathematical Comprehensiiin of teachers and students and 
found a social factor at -work: despite attemptk tti make the mathematics 
programjiu^re iiieaningfid to pupils, it appeared lhat girls were performing 
poorly because the comnumity expected them to perform poorly. Rev. 
Dunstonc discusses the theological training olTered by the fJnited Church, 
and shows how the church has bc'cn .concerned io deveh^p a course of training 
•which is relevant to the net;j.ls of the comnumity. and does no> alienate 
a trainee from his own culture. * 

Several authors loi)k at certain dilliculties in the classrotim. John Pollock 
discusses the social science curriciiium which was specially designed for Papua 

' New CJuinea. arid m^tes that it has not fulfilled its earlier hopes because of 
the reUictance i)f teachers to espouse new teaching Ciincepts and methods. 

^and the very details of the curriculum have tended io make it prescriptive 
rather than suggestive. (JeotT Coyne foimd that the nuKst common forms of 
misbehaviour in Papua New (hiinea primary svhools are not very different 
from a similar list compiled 4(X) himdred years ago in ScoVland! Furthermore, 
whilst educational administrators and theorists have been urging te\ache^rs 
to use the vernacular in ihcir classroom teaching, the teachers view their 
pupils' use of it as a mi.silecil! 

In developing countries, one often hears the cry for schot^ls to produce 
people with technical s4<ills. Patrick Pyers believes that much \^h\hc present 
technical education s\stem is wastefid, and that technical training can be 
improved only when the status of technological studies is, improved. J. A. 
'Sutherland points to the important role agriculture shi)uld play in the school 
curricidimi: since ''rural production is the economic wealth base; it is io the 
improvement of rural production that these Ci)imtries must chiefly look in 
onler io make economic progress'*. 
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I cwis l .arkiiHJ takes up Ikcby's thesis thai K'foiv an ahicalion system 
in a Jevelnpin^ counlry can -bo up-iiiaclcir. there nuisl Iv an inipn^venient 
In. the general eihiealiim nf the leat hers. His reseiireh niakes one re-ei)nsiiler 
whether the hieh-level quahties assumed desirahle in a Western echiealii^n 
^vslem are attajnahle i>r evei^ clesirahle for a developine country. 

The dilheulties of iniplen»enting ehirni?e are examined from an achnims- 
iralive point of view. Dr. Nash, a menihcr of the Mnmii ('omniittec which 
eiupiired into higher education in Papua New (iuinea four \eMrs ago. discusses 
the obstacles which hi.ivc prevented many of the Coninntlee's recommend- 
ations from being implemented. Dr. McNaiiiara traces adminisirative attempts 
ilu/ing' the last ten \ears to make the Papua New (iuinea ^Irfartment of 
l iiucation as fully stalled by Papua New Ciuineans as possibK:: he concludes 
that the rate of such localisation is deterniined. mu by bureaucratic planners, 
^ut by changes in social climate arising out of ^'>litical decisions. 

The reader may make his own judgment of what has K^en aclfieved. 
and whatJs likely lo be achieved, in Papua New Ciuinea education. Hut one 
matter seems clear: a fundamental massive social change is leiiding to re- 
orientation of the education syst^jm. making Papua New Ciuinea an e.xciting 
place for ediicators \n work in. 
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hutlilioMiil cdiKalu>n (iiut-lu iIk* pci^plc ol" l\i|)Uii New (iuinca sclf- 
r^^'liiiiKc. I,vci> skill Icarnl in the villai;^.* was spccically aiiiial at ficlping a 
chiLI In uvl llinniuh his adult lil'c with a nia\inulT?V(>l" security, ami ;ununinuini 
i»r iiKonvonicncc, J wn ihc suu ics ami fcgcmls .iCimlal cli^wn from parent to 
child had a nicamng a nn»ral lo the sioiy which taujiht the child a little 
Jiiore td)oui Ins environment, 

However, the while man h;i.s changed this, Whereas before traditional 
education \§;is the knowledt:e of how to enjoy life in the village. wcstLjfn 
education in [*apua New.(aiinea has become a means of getting away from 
the villaue. to the atlractions of the outside world, the city life, the bright 
lights. In Australia education has been geared to help school children 
ti>wanls their own self-reliance, Hut whjn the Australian iication system 
was transplanted to our societv. it no longer Worked towards. that aim. A 
trans|)osed Australian education system hay made the educated, piost often 
the natural ieaJers of ciMnmunities. move away from their own comnuinilics. 
in search i>f nii>re mone> and a more Western style of life. These natural 
leaders, - the bctler educated members of our society - have fallen victim 
of an inappropriate education system. The past education system, instead of 
providing educated community leaders, has actually deprived communities 
of their leaders. 

Because an Australian way o\' life — by its very presence here — has 
been hcM up as a desirable goal. t>ur |X*ople in Papua New Guinea still do 
nol realise tiiat educatiiui can be either benelicial or harmful in our society. 
There are far too nian> people in Papua New (Juinea who believe thai our 
country's ideal is a society similar to Australia. ^ 

rhis was shown when Cabinet attempted to take action on adjusting our 
education s>slem to better suit tiie people of this country. One of the Govern- 
.ment's tirst moves was ti> announce that Papua New Ciuinean chHdren should 
no longer* attend Australian curriculum scluu>ls. The decision' was attacked on 
all fronts. 

It seems that even the best educated men in »Mir society still see a 
revision of education policy towards a. system better suited to our Melanesian 
societv. as somehow inferior to the ideal that Australia has set in the past. 

So even while we attempt to revise education policy we recognise that 
there ma> be. within our own society, considerable resistance to any revision 
that can be interpreted as lowering educational standards. 

At f*^e same time the community demands of its government more 
education for more people. It is not only our own people who demand this. 
In .June last year the British delegation to the United Nations called on* the 
F*apua New Guinea (iovernment to give greater priority to education. There 
is no docibl that mv government agrees with these demands and sentiments. 
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Bui. iis alwiiNs. inniii N js \Vi- imist Iv ^iiii- that esors cciM sprni i»n 

Ciiikation as a in\cstn)i'n( in the tiiture Jevv lopineiK ot Papua New 
(iuituM We eaniii\( iilioiti eiliUati^Mi tor ethuathtits saki'. it VNas iii|(ati) which 
wMve sueh Ineh |>r ioi iiv |i » eihu aiioii as I hi answer t<» the ilevelopnienl 
prohlenis aiiil soeiaTilis in iiiiha, loi instaike. thai Inreoil untversiis |L>iailuates 
tn lake work Us lahiuiiers lo eain fni>ii,rh to lt\e We note the points ina<le 
b) Hritain at the I'niteil N.Uions htit we will also leaiii lioni Hririain's 
past mistakes ^ 

It is essential then^to eoiisuler ihe iiisiihtaliiHi ol il»e eosis ol eaeh eo^n* 
ponent of eJik-altiMi. aiul ti> iiear eilueatiiuial eoals to our ei^hl point plan, 

I have saiil that in order to jusiil'v the expense of eilueation we nmst 
sure that its K'nelits Mow baek inln onr real soeiety. Despite the problems 
that we are siheatly cNperieneini: with urban iMK*mplo\ nient anil nii^Tant 
settlement develi»pnienl in our main centres, the majorits of our |K'ople 
are still in the villages of Papua New (iuinea. That is where per cent of our 
people still live. A recent discussion with other South Paeitie leaders i>n the 
ride i>f technological education in Papua N;*w (iuinea ami the F'acilie Islands, 
made this same poiru. 

We must lake techni)loii> and education into the villaiies and gardens — 
to the place where most i»f our pet)ple hve and work. It was obvious from 
that tlisciissiiMi that the i>ther .South Pacific nations are experiendng similar 
educaiiiwi p^'oblenis. 

It cost in 1^72. S44..^(M) ti> place just i>ne student at the l^niversity i>f 
l echnolog) in l.ae. I hut money is a reni investment only if the student later 
contributes ti>wards a real impri>vement in the social ahd community Jife 
of the comniiinitN. Hi>t it is rni>ne> wasted if all that learning simply becomes 
a , means to gain for the graduate the comforts that academic learning can 
bring. Our countrv needs to produce men wlu) have learned how to put a 
shovel to the nu>st etfective use - not how \o exchange the pick and shovel 
fi)r a desk and air-Ci>ndilii>ned o|Iice. 

If m> government fails to take the benelits of education to the 'rural 
eoniniTlnities. then it ^las failed to serve tfie vast majority of our people. 
And at the saive time education will have contributed Upwards the destruction 
of our real si>ciet\ as wc know it, instead of ti>wards its progress. 

riie theme i>f this talk is self-reliance in education. I have spoken of 
education's role in producing self-reliant coniniuni'ties. I have spoken at 
length on this bccairseM believe that all too ofteji the meaning of the words 
\schooling and training' are niisundcistood. They slioidd be interpreted -as 
the development of skills which will be essential if our students are to work 
for their own, and their communities' maximum benefit. 

rraining and schooling should encompass technical and practical skills, 
as well as social "ftnd managerial skills. Befi>re my vovemnient can revise 
education policy, the desirability and priorities for these skills need io be 
studied and spelled out in a full education plan. 

A sueVessful educjUion progi'aninie relies on certain key attitudes within 
our own s<;ciety. while at the same time the programme should foster the 
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AllosN iiK' l(» lakk* ihrso j>»Mms i'ru' In oru' 

< )ni os\n s.i»mmmulfrs must have then pvvu mittalivo tho ability 
laoiMiisc ilio prohk'nis. aiul to luul soliiluMis 

At tik' same tiiiK* tluMo \wck\s to Iv a sonso ol rvsjv>nsihiht> in wIiIlIi 
s.oinnMif!ilK*s ivalisc that lt»val ptohlciiis nolCil l^%al sohitivMU iinswcrs thai 
aic within the capahjhius ol hval capahililics ami tt'sv>ui\vs, And histiv there 
needs lo he ellori the eiMnniitment li» ensure thai pri»hlenis are suOCessfully 
resolveil, 

M\ novel nnient Ix'lieves that the development of these three factors is 
esscnlial lo the future sueeess ot our eviueation aims. There is no lack of 
initiative in Pai)ua New (iuinea but. as in most countries. |X*ople tend lo 
react to pri»blems b\ tlemandinu that the government solve them, riiis has 
k'en particularl;. true in the education field. 

M> government has enctumtered real dillicultics in its ctlorls to encourage 
Ci>rnnumit\ invi>lvement in i>ur education needs. 

Papua New (iuinea socielies will have to tailor their education demands 
ti> the limits of their own resources. The government has altempled lo assisi 
this aim. Howcvei. in two areas in particular — secondary school seleclion and 
boarding scluud fees - we met opposition. This was not direct opposillon — 
but resistance from a ci>mm unity attitude which, as yet. does not accept 
the true meaning of self-reliance in education. 

I hc ci>mm unities' react ii>n to revised policy on secondary school selection 
which attempted to give selectii>n powers to district boards of management, 
was ti> pass decision back tt) education vlepartn^ent headquarters in Port 
Moresby. 

Hoards were reluctant \o take up this responsibility, and there were 
charges made oi favouritism — or as we would call it *wantokism* in board 
select i I >n procedures. 1 he Hi > use of Assembly eventually called for a return 
to Hie selection system which gave headijiiarters the control. 

At the same time it is still proving ditlieult to ctvhvince people of the 
veiy real neeil fi>r the payment of boarding schot)l fees. Up until about 10 
years ago boanling schools were free, but then there were very few high 
sch4>ol.s. 1 i>day there are jx total of seventy-two high schools and the govern- 
ment simply cannot atTord to spend all its education finance on this one 
aspc' » i>f.educatii>n. 

It is giwernment pi>licy to encourage day high schools. The government 
believes that day high schooling better prepares a child for later life, A 
boarding .school existence removes the child from his traditional and cultural 
contacts with his own people, and often fails to prepare him for the realities 
of life at home, and at work as an adult. 

Of Ci>urse there arc prt^blems with students who return home in the 
evenings lo a hi>u.se withiurt cleOtricily and other comforts — but these ar(^ 
problems with' which he will have to cope later anyway. 



All this leads then to the government conclusion thai in order to develop 
.>iir, self-reliant education programme, we must show our people' the need 
lor self-reliance. 

Until we have done that we will never be able lo teach self-reliance 
iri the schooling system. 

However, not all our elTorts in ihfs direction have met with ' failure. 
Recent Papua New Guinea education gazettes have featured stories of 
communities which are making a considerable contribution tow ^Js our self- 
reliant aims. 

\^ 

Inyny own electorate, at llaahita primary school ir. ♦he cast Sepik 
district^parents built four new classrooms, and during the con.struction work 
passed on their various building skills to their own children. The signpost 
tiiat now .stands outside the school was carved by the students themselves — 
tlie carving skill taught to them by the father of one of the children. 

At Kompian. in the western highlands.' councillors and th^ community 
came together to hnd solutions to the school leaver problem. I mentioned 
the school leaver problem earlier, whenf l spoke.of 'trrc dijmage that education 
without purpose or relevance could do- to our society. Kombian school leavers 
have niH becoriie part of that problem. A self-\help plan was designed by the 
people, and with local government assistance, ^now employs niany school 
leavers who might otherwise have become.4>»Tt of our country's youth and 
unemploy.'unt problem. The students cultivate an area of land of 20 acres, 
stock with farm animals and fish, and experiment with crop.s. They are also 
attempting to improve traditional methods of subsistence farming. The im- 
portant aspect of this exercise is that, in order to achieve Uiis. the Kompian 
people firstly recognised 'the -problem, secondly, found their own answgrs 
and thirdly carried out that nnswcr with a minimum of outside help. These 
are, of course, the essential factors for self help that I mentioned earlier: 
initiative, responsibility, and effort. . ' 

Later these school leavers will help solve some of the problems of the 
community which has supported them, emphasising the benefits of education 
as an invesinient in Papua New Guinea, 

/'^ 

It is injportant — and this again is a furthering of our self-reliance 
philosophy — that decisions on the future education policies for Papua New 
Guinea, are made by our own countrymen. I think it would probably be 
true to say that many bf our own teachers now feel that their own education 
was not ideal for 'a teaching life iri Papua New Guinea'. 

-\ 

I know that when I ffrs. entered the teaching profession, after schooling 
that was based on the Australian curriculum, I began to question the useful- 
ness of my education, in assisting me to teach the children of my own . country. 
I was, perhaps, letter prepared to ic'uch Australian children. 

^ ' . 

My government sincerely hopes that Papua New Guinea s teachers will 

assist our efforts to change education policy, by translating their frustrations 

with past policies into constructive thought for future policies. 

I wish to speak brifctly here about culture, because education is tbtTniost 
sensitive area of culturt. The decisions we will make in education will affect 
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our entire LuUurc — the basis on which wc wish to buiki our nation. Education 
can replace culture or it can teach the vaUies of it. 

A particular!) iniportanl aspect -tiKSJPapua New Guinea cultural 
scene is h^nLiiiaize — or more correvti\ — tlie hundreds of lan^iu^-'ues, thai exist 
in oMF countrv. Laiha)..:.*.; Is r .sen ^itive und ejiiotive issue, and it both unifies 
and 'divides our society. AVuiirnenis have been put forward, particularly 
b\ pco|Jle from other countries, auainst the use of vernacular in teachinu. 

However. I believe that there arc srhmii aciiunients' to support the use 
of vtfrnacul'ar at prijnary level, and tlid uovernnient already allows tiie use 
of lineal langirages at lower primary level, where the comnuinily expresses an 
interest, and where teachers are able to instruct in the langirage. 

The Liovl^nment is now coniii'icrlnii the possibility of ninking vernacular 
the language iof primary education, where possible. Conuiumication problems 
have been experienced at a primary level in^schools where children must 
learn English before they can be tairuht, Experiences in countries like the 
Philippines. Africa and Indonesia seem lo show that the basic skills of 
reading ajiid writing, after being taught* in vernacular, ^re used for a more 
ctTective English language teaching programme. The use of vernacular at an ^ 
early level also seems to assist children lo relate belter to ihcir own environ-" 
ment. appreciate their own cultu-ral values, and make then'i more psychologic- 
ally sei^ire. 

Our culture should h:. of course, a major factor in decidir«; school . 
curriciilum. 

' In this field, too. there are considerable problems, but again, our primary 
aiai must he comnumity involvemenl and self reliance. There i<? inequality 
between districts in the resources available for education. If education beconics 
a district responsibility, there is real reason io believe that this inequality 
between districts may widen. Examples of these inequalities are foimd in the 
avaikibility of teachers from one ilistrict to another, and such economic prob- 
lems as the facilities available for the production of books and other school 
aids. 

Our education policies of community involv^ement and self reliance dic- 
tates that wc should allow the districts ti) set curricula best suited to their 
needs' and interests. *l1iis has already been done successfully in social studies 
courses. 

The educaliim department headquarters is attempting to>'lose the in- 
equality gaps bct\v^'en distrids through lUher efforts. There is a special -em- 
phasis on involveiient i^f our own staff' from the less well-off districts in our 
curriculum conferetii:A::^at headquarters. 

Educahon policy on the distribution of finance can also assist greatly 
in our effort.s to ^:losc the gaps. 

I have discussed in broad terms the initiatives taken» and ,sonic of our 
plans, which we hope will re-structure our' education systems towards .self 
reliance. 

It is in I'lis context that I wish to close by drawing attention to the 
organisatii^n that I am addressing — the Australian College of Education. 
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When our country gains her independence, ihc Papua New Guinea 
chapter will cease Co function in its present form. Local members of this 
chapter will soon have to decide the future form, and the reasons for a Papua 
New Guinea college of education. 

I hope that some of what I have said will assist members of the" chapter 
to make those decisions. 



I 
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THE NEED FOR A CULTURAL PROGRAMME: 
PERSONAL REFLECTIONS 



Ni:i.S()N GiRAi'Ri:. t.c. 
Director. Cultural Activitie^ Department of Educati P.N.G. 

I can still remember the day when 1 joined the system -that is, the 
system of education. Up until that day I had been a Tolai child leading a 
normal Tolai life. My life till that time had been full of fun, laughter and 
games. At my birth my parents had called me Giraure which in the^Kuanua 
language means, **to look after" because T was born a frail child and my 
parents were not sure whether or not T would live or die. They did know, 
however, that if I was to live I would neejJ a great deal of looking after, 
\ survived and the name "Giraure" rang out among the houses of our 
village people. 

On the day. I joined the education system this changed. T was now at 
a mission school and like the other hundreds of children in^the Gazelle 
Peninsula I was to find I was to have a new name. No longer was I to be 
called Giraure as this was a heathen name and as T was at a Christian 
school I was to be called Nelson, the name \ was baptised with. Indigenous 
names were not suitable for bapfr^m because! of their heathen background. 
The missionary seemed to think that many pf these names were associated 
with evil. Hence names like Winarubu which in my, language means, 
**fighter" and Kankan which means, **angry" were replaced with good 
Christian names such as Martin and Ronald. It' was only later jn life that T 
discovered that Martin means **war-like" and .Ronald means "great warrior". 
So muchj for Christian names! Christian names were handed out by mission- 
aries with little thought to their meanings. Names such as Rose, Violet, 
Lily were given to children regardless of the fact that the Kuariua- p)eople 
had ni knowledge of what they represented. No self-respcctiiig Tolai would 
have allowed his daughter to have been called Lily. 

,So my first day at school brought about /ny first break with my 
traditions. I had lost m> Village name. 

The villag^e school \ cTttcndcd was a Methodist School run by Tolai 
teachers who had been educated by Fijian missionaries. We soon learned 
to love goin^ to school, knowing full well that if we were absent we would 
be given a beating by the teacher. It's^amazing how quickly we learnt. On 
the whole, I was lucky in attending a mission school as my first years at 
school were in the vernacular and I had the opportunity of learning to read 
and write in my own language. In thjs way 1 was much niore fortunate than 
those children who went straight to a Government school. 

After several years at the mission school ii was decided that I was 
bright enough to continue my education at a Government sch9ol. The 
Government school meant a walk* of about four miles each day. Despite 
my years at school I was put back into Class 1 to begin my education in 
English. It was at this school that I had my second break with my traditions. 
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\ was no longer allowed to speak Kuanua. All conversations had to be in 
English despite the fact that at this staiie i had no English voeabuhiry. 
Teachers made sure we followed this "Golden Rule" by forever shouting 
at us, *'Hey vou, speak in English". Large signs bearing the words, *'Yon 
must speak English only'\ were displayed throughout the school Children 
caught breaking this rule were punished with grass-cuttiiig, extra work or 
smacks. I 'remember being completely inhibited during my first years at 
school. I could no longer chat idly with my mates. I could no longer make 
fun through sfn^ech. My quick wit was of no use to me. I was like a 
vegetable. I was. controlled by the limits of my vocabulary. My days were 
spent listening to my teacher. Many questions I wanted to ask remained 
unasked beeausc^l did not have the ability to express them in English. 
Eventually, f found it much easier just to sit and listen rather than attempt 
to speak, so 1 sat and listened. 

Most of the content that was being taught to us was as foreign as the 
English language being taught. Although music has always- played an 
important part in the life of the Tolai people and although there is a great 
variety of Tolai songs to be Je^t^nt, these were not introduced in our 
.schools. Most of our dancing was eonsjjercd evil. The Duk-duk Dance, the 
Spirit Dances and those dances relating to war were forbidden. When dancing 
was introduced into the school or the community, these dances were ignored. 
Instead they were replaced with a variety of Highland reels which were 
origi:ially the war dances of the Scottish people, oi; by children performing 
any one of a number of Fijian dances dating back to the old head huniing 
times. Our owri songs- -the lullabies of our people, the love songs, war 
chants, work songs and the fishing songs were neglected. These were never 
taught during our school time and because so much of our time was spent, 
at school these were not learned in the village. 

In this way we grew away from the village community because the 
language of the village was no longer our language and their songs were 
no 1oi)^jg/oLir songs. Instead we arrived home each night chanting verses 
from the hymns we had been taught or singing new' songs like, *'Humpty 
Dumpty'\and "Baa-baa Black Sheep". None of us . had ever seen a sheep 
let alone heard one and for myself it was many years before I discovered 
that it was an animal we had been singing about and not a ship. I'm qyite 
sure that in Papua New Guinea today there are still thousands of children 
who every time they sing this song still visualize a black boat g*oing by. 

During holidays at Christmas and Easter when I was home in the 
village and when there was the- occasional dance being performed I did 
not join in. I stood aside and watched for I was a school boy and village 
dances were not for me. Later, as 1 grew older and learn! how lustful these 
dances were supposed to. be, I became completely Europeanised and at parties 
in the village I performed with my peer group such new dances as ri5tk and 
roil, the twist, and so on. So much for the music of my people! 

As it was for music so it was for the other subjects in the school.' Social 
Studies became n<n the study of our .yillagc community but the study of 
commimities in yther C(v,mtries, We learned of the Red Indians, how they 
hunted, how thci.'- houses were built, their legends and songs: We learned of 
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the Eskimocs. of their igloos, ihcr hunting methods, and the animals which 
lived in their land. We learned of great powers like Russia and America 
and the the wav in which their people lived. All this was new to us so we 
just sat back and listened and listened and still listened. At no time were' 
wc taught about our own people. The way we lived was considered unimport- 
ant. Our legends and myths were never told to us. Our customs were never 
discussed. The big men' in our village did not compare with the big men 
from overseas. • ' 

So we grew up in ignorance of the value of our own community. Our 
heritage which had been handed down for generations was allowed to die. 
As more children went to school the dying process was speeded' up. 

In art the achievements of the Tolai were again ignored. Instead of 
carrying on the traditions of the Tolais, wc ^eeptcd a new art form imposed 
upon us by our teachers. Those of us in mission schools soon learnt to 
dr iw Jesus\rucified on the cross or other pictures illustrating scenes from 
the Bible. We learnt how to do scribble patterns, how to fill in geometric 
designs, how to make paper string for Christmas and a whole variety of 
uses for coloured paper. Such was our art instruction and soon the walls 
of our village houses became covered with stick figures in chalk- secretly 
stolen from our school. 

A similar process occurred in all other subjects. Our community was 
forcotten. We were the leaders in a new' way of life. During our primary 
ViJaVs this attitude was continually reinforced by our teachers. We were 
told that the most important thing was t6 pass in order to go on to High 
School. Everything was to be sacrificed to this. Over and over again we were 
told that only the fools and the 'bush kanakas' would return to the village. 
The bright children would continue on: get jobs and earn big money for 
their parents. Our parents, too, were brain-washed in this r<5gard and they 
were very an.xious for us to continue our studies. 

By this time we looked with horror upon YiWd^c life. To go back to 
the viliaac was a fate worse than death. However, some children did go back 
to the vHIage. These were the 'fools' and the *bush kanakas' who could not 
pass their final exams. Thev werrt back to the village and as they grew older 
• thev planted cocoa and coffee. Thev started trade stores and ran business 
trucks. Soon the money began to roll in. They became important in village 
life and were looked upon with respccH. by the members of the village. The 
^fools' and the 'bush kanakas' had becofiie successful. Our teachers had given 
us the wrong story. 

In the meantime, the brighter ' students had been promoted to High 
Schools. Thev stuc!i:(i for yearsTeach growing further away fn n the way. of 
life of their people. At High School the speaking of Pidgin or Kuanua was 
considered a great crime.\vAnyone found speaking these languages was 
severely punished. Students caught" speaking these languages- had to return 
tticir weekly ration of tin nieat and sticks of tobacco. Besides this they had 
to dig latrines or spend extra time at work in the school gardens. It was 
at this time of our life that jiiost of us began to hate agriculture as it was 
nearly always associated with ^ome form of punishment. 

17 
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[Resides this/ most. MLiricullural work was done in the heat of the day;, 
our Huroj)eaM teaehers being una-ware that most Tolais slept at this time iiM 
traditionally worked their gardens in the eool of the morning. As our 
teaehers supervised u:; from the shade of trees or buildings, they never aetually 
discovered for themselves just how hot it was. 

'During our years at High School further links with our people were 
broken. The ehewin-g of bctefnut in any form was disallowed. This was 
considered by Europeans to be a filthy, disgusting habit. No one seemed to 
realize that in village eomnumiues throughout Papua New Guinea the habit 
of chewing betelnut was an important social custom* and European -teachers 
never failed to remind us what a dirty habit it whs. This was told to us as 
they ground their cigarette butts into the floor and blew their smoke into 
our face^. 

So we left High School — students witli-a new way of life; students with 
liitle in common with tlie old village ways. We went out into the world 
aniicd with our new education to challenge life and seek jobs. At that time 
most of us were lucky as jobs were p.entiful and youths with education of any 
kind were scarce. We dressed ourselves in white-collared outfits wearing 
shoes and long socks. We were the new. elite. 

Later on as thousands more children like lis came out of the schools 
jobs became more scarce. Soon because of the large numbers of children 
attending Primary School places in High Schools became harder to get anJ"*' 
the pressures on the Primary School child to succeed were intensified. Becauj>e 
of economic factors, higher education became available to only a portion of 
school children. The result of^this was, that thousands of children, dissatisfied - 
with village life, invaded the towns to seek the jobs which they felt were 
their right. Other children returned to the villages having little in common 
wj.th the 'people among whom they, were to live. The result -was and still is 
chaos, both in the towns and the villages. 

Papua New Guineu is experiencing a new problem — that of juvenile 
delinquencv. As a teacher the break-down in village iraditions and life has 
been very apparent to me. * 

Like my year.> in the Primary School and the High School, my years at 
Teachers College drew me further aWay from my people. At Teachers 
College I was given programme after programme of European-inspired 
content matter. I was considered unable to produce material suitable for ^ 
leaching. So every day, every lesson, every hour of my teaching career was 
planned for me. This was something I accepted along with the himdreds of 
other student teaehers. When I graduated I went out into the field and taught 
in exactly ^the same way that I had been taught. I taught European songs, 
\ taught about other countries and about other people.' I ignored the local 
comnumity^lt was only after several years that I began to realize that through 
my teaching the children were learning how to grow away from their own 
people instead of learning how to accept their community and where possible 
to improve it. 

A few years ago. I was made to realize how impractical my own educa- 
\lion was. \ was on a boat sailing between the islands along the Manus 
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Coast. A European tcaohcr and I were rcla.xing at the back of the work bout 
watching an uneducated Manus IsIanderSrolling for fjsh. He had three 
lines spinning /rom the back oF the boat. Suddenly fish struck at all three 
lines. Grabbini: one line, the islander immediately started to pull in a fish. 
Then ignoring the European teacher, he thrust another of the lines into my 
hands. ^Immediately, I started to pull although probably I was struggling as 
much as the fish. With rapid movements, the islander hauled in his first 
fish. This was soon followed by another. I was still struggling with my line 
when he reached out and pulled in my fish as well. Then turning to the 
Earopean and back to me he raised his eyebrows, shrugged his shoulders 
and said laughingly, "tu mas skuT*. 

Afterwards. I spent many hours' thinking about this incident. Had the 
Manus fisherman been right? Had I too much school or was T given the 
wrong type of schooling? How was.it that T, Giraure. a Tolai whose home 
is only twenty yards from the sea and whose people had always been 
fishermen, grown up without knovying how to pull a fish in? 

Looking back, I think that I didn*t have too much schooling but that 
the school curriculum was not balanced. Mt contained too much that was 
foreign and not enough about the background of my people. 

Perhaps a new curriculum whose content contained not only the know- 
ledge of the overseas, people but also the knowledge of the people Of Papua 
New Guinea might be more useful. It might foster a P"de in and an 
understanding of this country *.s wuy of life. q^^-.^ 

Although this will not do away with juvenile delinquency, it will 
certainly give both parents and children a better .chance of making the best 
possible irse of education — but a new education— an education for their 



needs. 
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EDUCATION FOR WHAT? 



P.\i;i.i.\s Matanj:, m.a.( 
SiTtetary, Departnwnt af Bushrnss Development. P.NXl. 

People all the world ovlt do thingymc way they do because ll^iit is 
the way ihey were brouglu up to do tiiem. What tliey do and the way they 
do them depends on many things such as llieir aUitudes. values and beliefs. 
Thesq were determined by y number of factors iiicludinjz the environment, 
tl-limate. etc. The basic differences in people are not differences in intelligence 
but differences in culture. 

Papua New Guineans are very good in story telling. If they want to 
pass on a message to others effectively, they describe it in different terms 
in short stories, it is usual tliat they remember the message for years by 
recalling the stories with which they are associated. 

Fn this short paper. I* will try to use that effective method to bring out - 
a simple messaue. alwavs keepimi in mind the title of the paper "Education 
for What?" 

A,s most of our people live in rural areas, our present government is 
r.iiting a lot more emphasis on development there than in the past colonial 
Jays. It is obvious that many of us here today are busy assisting the 
government to see that its aims for rural development are carried out, Jt is 
expected -tliat many of our students now attending various institutions will 
help in 'the future. Il is natural to expect ihat my paper will discuss some 
measures relating to rural living. 

Here I would like us to keep a rural vill.ige man. named Dan. in mind 
as an example. When he grows up, he builds ?t>oats. catches fish and does all 
sorts of things, not because he has been to a formal type of school but 
because that is what others do. Normally, he is happy and contented. 

Interest and initiative not to miss o,ui iv^^p him to do more and to 
be different. Competition and pride help him to create changes in attitudes - 
attitudes to do {hings. to others ami to life. But are all changes good? It is 
up to the individual to come to some sort of conclusion. It is not surpri-sihg 
to see that conclusions are varied according to people*s taste. For example* 
if a nice grass house is built here. 1 would like to move into it, while a man 
next door would prefer a permanent house. Does that mean that a pc.manent 
house is better than a grass house? Certainly not; Tl\s that my friend's taste 
is for a permanent house while mine is not. 

In our society, Dan is a good fisherman » hunter, dancer, gardener., 
painter, carver, potter, builder, etc. He specialises in some of these things 
and. naturally becomes extremely good at them. He is good with both his 
hands and head. Generally, he is a good village handyman. The things he 
does and produces, although they may not look good to others, are valued 
very highly by himself. He learns to make the.se tilings by practice, through 
interest', initiative apd^ personal pride. He is happy and contented. 
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Bccau.sc he puts his faith and pride in these thinus. he naturally respects 
them. His respect izoes beyond his things to people around them. This respect 
or izood consideration for others, is^-parl of them. If. on the othe^hand. there 
is interference frDm others, then one will expect some forms of nasty reaction. 
They've Liot to be nasty, as the man values his creation a lot more than you 
and 1 would imatiine. He could go to the point of killing in order to protect 
his values and pride. Who else can do othervvi.se? 

What I have tried to say so far is that Dan. an ordinary man. is a 
proud man. interested in what he is .doing, is seJf taught in the sense that 
he never attended formal classes in the things which he does, has initiative 
and a spirit of competition to do better than others. He values his skills, 
workmanship and related issues more than anything else. 

He will do his best to protect, his values: .sometimes to the extreme 
of causing i^thers harm, although he would not normally do that if his 
•values were r^pt interfered witfi. 

You may Vsk: -What' has thiit got to do with my topic for. today?" 
If J were there with you I would have the same question to ask. Before I 
get to the poin^, I would like to discuss what a lot of people in rural 
areas (and urban too) consider as education. 

Education, to many of our village people, would appear to be going 
to Primary schools to learn the basic four Rs (Reading. Writing. Arithmetic 
and Religion) before he moves on to a , high school or other institutions, 
which includes o^r -universities. This would mean that when Dan has 
completed his stu(^ies. no more will be carried out. except for him to get 
a good paid job. His parents w^ould then expect parts of the salary for- their 
f(X^d and clothes. And there's were it ends. 

What, does Dan thing about education? Well, he thinks that at the end 
of his primary education he will go on to a high school. That happens. When 
he has been at^ a high school for a few years, his interest goes beyond his 
earlier expectations. He naturally wants to have a good job with a good 
salary, niul he becomes more understanding. He probably considers himself 
to be a very fortunate young man. more fortunate than the majority who 
dropped on the wayside. These would be the failures commonly known 
as dropouts. He obviously sees problems beyond what his parents know, 
on a national basis. He wants, and is prepared, to assist in solving some 
of the problems. He wants to be involved in all affairs. t>ossibly to be 
recoiinised for his etfo/t. He is a nationalist, and is interested in helping to 
shape our nation. He is a prize winner, a man with prestige, privilege -and 
a leader. 

But Dan is only one he is one out of 3 or 4Voung boys who go to 
schools in this count-y. Where are the others? What happens to them? How 
do they feel? Who is responsible for their feeling? What will they cause as 
a result of their unsuccessful elfort? Should other people worry about them? 
If so. why should they? 

Let's follow these people. In their early primary education, they^go to 
srhools. Not feeling to be left out. they join tlie group. They have no real 
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imcrcsl but they want to he in a team a team o\ a special iiroup. TTieir 
parents want ^liem ti) be in this (cam just like I)an*s parents ami so they 
are enei^uraged to iio to sc'hool every day When they return in the evening, 
the parents are curious to know how tliey iiet on at scl^ool. whether or not 
lliey yet' all their sums riiiht. whether or not they make any new friends, 
whether or not they were kind lo others, and whether or not they win any 
sport in competiiion. 

* The children talk at some leniith about their involvement- in school 
activities duriniz the da>. The whole atmosphere there is happiness about 
the school. 

Towards the end of the year, many things, such as sports, are put 
aside. TU'ta is done so that there is ample time for private studies, practice in 
past and model examination ijuestions organised by the Standard 6 teacher. 
I hey become more worried than before about the day which is approaching 
very quickly the day for the Primary l-inal Fxami nation. 

Soon it comes. I hey. although concerned about examinations, are con- 
fident that they will do well after so many months of examination practice. 
F! very one is ready in the classroom. There are no other papers around except 
a stack of parcels on the supervisor's table. The .teacher is not around. 

The classroom looks strange, it looks bare and becomes quiet. It -is 
not like an ordinary school day. The children feel uncomfortable. They start 
to worry about the papers on the table. Many questions come through their 
minds, but disappear as quickly as they come. Then the papers are distributed.. 
I he supervisor tells them to look at the papers and. after ten minutes, they 
.may start answering the examination quesUons. They look through the 
papers very quickly and find that the practice they carried out in the last 
few months are dilFerent from those in the paper. This adds to the confusion. 
They start answering the cjuestions. They struggle along. Then they stop. 
The supervisor collects the papers and tells them that the results will come 
out in a couple of weeks' time. , ' 

In the meantime, the chldren are both worried and confused. They are ^ 
not sure that they will pass but since they have had a lot of practice in those • 
months, they feel that they have some hope. 

The results come out and.- alas, the childi'en are just below the pass 
mark. They have been g(X')d young people but the marks show that they, have 
failed because they are a few marks- below the pass mark. Does that mean 
they are not good enough students? Immediately their heads are full of 
worries. The parents become annoyed that the young people have missed out 
after all lhe.se years those wa* icd years. They missed the initiation 
ceremonies in the village, they miss the period when they should learn how 
to make gardens, build lupuses, paint, draw, carve, dance:, etc. The ones 
wlio do not go to school and of their age are ,gradually becoming experts^ 
in village customs because they learn tht;se from their parents and people 
around^hem. Disappointments arise. They feel that they have no place in 
the village because they cannot perform, the things their age group can do. 
They know that they are considered by.' the village people^ particularly the 
parents and relatives of those who pa.ss in the examination, as failures. They 
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are ni)w dropouts, rejects, dcfeatecl. hopeless, useless and miserable. They 
want to leave. But to where/ To some lonel\ islands? No. because they do 
not know how to piidJIe a canoe since they are away in school when the 
other children ot* their aiie learn to paddle. Will they go to the bush? No. 
bccau.se they do not know the kinds of edible leaves, roots, grubs, etc.. 
which their friends can easily lind. They do not want to stay in the vilhiiie 
as they tind it hard to tit in there. \hc only place to uo to is the town or 
city. They have heard ubout the opportunities for employment there. The 
towns have good things such as taverns, electricity, sporting facilities, theatres, 
dances, etc. So thev mo there. 

As they have no practical experience in such things as clerical work 
and as there are .no vacancies, they cannot find jobs. No jobs means no 
wages and this means no money for food and clothes. There is lack of 
accomnuxJation. They look ar.iund for .some people.^ preferably from near 
their home, to spend the nights with and to eat from while they continue, 
with little success, to look for jobs. They become permanent at being 
applicants. In other words, their job is to findjobs. Their friends, although 
very helpful to them, cannot bear the cost of food any longer and tell tlieni 
to lea.ve. 

They become so defeated and there grows a new seed of resentment 
and hatred against everybody around them their *'friends". teachers, schools, 
the school selection systems. They feel that they have missed out. To them 
and their people, all the.se'^problems are from nothing else but the results of 
school. Had they not been at .school, they would still be at home. Ji^ving like 
those who do not attend .scht>ol: 'I hey start to blame their parents for sending 
them to school. 1 hey also blame themselves for deciding to go to school 
They ask: "Why did we go to school'* See what the school has done for 
us? We are dropouts. rejt;ets. defeated, hopeless, useless and miserable. But 
why should wp? There is .something wrong with the education system. Yes. 
and formal education for what? It is for the failures like us. for the few. 
^he privileged ones, the prize vVinners and the lucky ones. What about the 
other two-thirds? What are they going to do?,Be'like us? Formal education 
to us is really to pass examinations. It is to disappoint the young ones, to 
encourage them to become discontented, {ebels. trouble rous«*rs who end 
up in gaol. Some people think that education is to help us to earn a good 
living and live a useful JifC but this is not so. We may as well form a gang 
to revolt revolt against the system. We do not worry if we hurt someone 
becau.se we are alread> hurt. We have To share this with ot' :rs. Why should 
the ''prize winners** get away with all these? They w'ill have to share our 
''prize'*, that is. of disappointment, with us." f- 

And so they do. and they are glad to see this. They do not respect 
anyone any longer. f{veryi>ne is a crook. 

They, on* the othe'r hand, want to see some educational changes made 
to suit this country. They consider that their views would be- very important, 
as they are the ones who sutler. They consider that views from authorities 
may be artificial because otiicers of the authitrities did not go through the 
problems. Ollicers arc not dropouts in fact, they are some of the prize 
winners. How could the prize winners help? 



Before they aniie up with their views, they have to answer these basic 
questions: 

Is there a need for schools here? If yes. should they continue to. 
encinirage formal education? 

After considerini:. all aspects, they come up with the following, which 
they pa.ss on to the education authorities for consideration and implementa- 
.tion: 

(1) Immediate introduction of a village-based education system, basically, 
literacy, with minimum assistance from the government. 

(2) A six year primary programme based on practical activities' relevant 
to living and working in the rural or urban community. 

(3) Raise entry age to 8 or ^) years plus. 

(4) As schools cannot create jobs, it is important that high school educa- 
tion be based on manpower requirements. 

The boys feel that if the authorities go ahead with the basic suggestions 
above, they believe that things should be better. Young people will be 
happier because they will not be regarded as school dropouts but as citizens 
who will contribute usefully to our growing nations. They will be living 
useful lives for which they are educated. 



COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT AND THE PAPUA NEW 
GUIINEA EDUCATION SYSTEM — SOME FINDINGS 



Fil GH PlUI.P. M.A.. PH. I)., F.B.PS.S.. I . \ I»S.S., F.A.CM:. 

I Head of the School of liducatkm, Macquarie University^ 
and Max Ki:i i y 

In the final analysis, education systems are concerned with changing 
the behaviour of children in wavs amsidered "desirable" by each particular 
society. These changes — in terms of knowledge, skills, attitudes and values 

— are related to the goals, aims and objectives of the society itself, or at 
least to those of the people in government who arc made responsible for the 
development of the education system. Attainment of the goals depends on 
the structure of the system, on the access nf children to it. on the funds 
available, on the skills of teachers, on the curriculum and on a host of 
other variables. 

Not least among these other variables arc the capacities of children to 
Icam. Even in the most developed of western societies, we still do not. know 
as much as we should know about the ways in which children learn, nor 
about the factors which affect the probability that they will learn. Still less 

— far less — is known about the effect that different cultural backgrounds 
have on learning. We do know — although we often ignore — that so-called 
western techniques of curriculum construction, of ^teaching strategics' and 
models of learning arc often inappropriate in other societies. Wa also know 

to our cost — that to "copy'' western models often leads to-. ineffective 

learning. 

A great'deal of research is. needed on the ways in which children learn 
in different cultural settings. This research is absolutely crucial if developing 
countries,, like PNG, arc to develop education systems which \yill enable 
children to develop their potential in order to grow and mature as individuals 
and, at the same time, the needs of their own societies. Our concern over a 
number of years has been with research about children and their education. 

Typically, educational research about children proceeds in, three major 
stages. The first is concerned with ulentifying and, if possible, quantifying 
the characteristics of the children as they are in a given situation* or society. ^ 
The second relates these identified characteristics to casual circumstances.. 
The third stage ideally puts into classroom practice the knowledge so gained 
so that the teacher can intervene successfully in the child's development in 
order to influence learning in ways desired by the society. u 

A fourth evaluation step may be introduced to assess the degree to 
which the teacher has succeeded, although this is not research in the sense 
in which the term is used here. 

Far too often the third stage is magically produced without the pre- 
ceding two and is "evaluated" by the magician — or the magician's 
apprentices — purely as a post hoc substitute for the reasoned' observation 
and experiment which the magician scorned to use. The armchair curriculum 
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expert, who guesses first «nd measures last, is far too common in education 
history. It is no wonder that the pjiysical .sciences look with some disdain 
and no little suspicion at the pseudo science of the social scientist, including 
the educator. Jhis paper draws particular attention to child development in 
Papua New Guinea, where one specific area of stage one — identifying some 
of the relevant characteristics of children — has been carried out and enougU;; 
of stage two completed to foreshadow a viable form for stage three. 

So far, the bulk of the work has been carried out by stafT of the School 
of Fdueation of Macquaric University. Tl.c next and most crucial stages can 
only^bc accomplished by Papua New Guinean nationals. This is not intended 
to imply that the work in the first stages has been exhaustive. Indeed it leaves 
a large sweep of development untouched. In addition, analysis in depth and 
'^^^readth of the second stage is still proceeding and will hopefully provide 
more and more insights for designing intervention techniques. Yet enough 
has been achieved to indicate some valuable classroom practices for the\;}nly 
years of school and these can be tried, evaluated and the techniques modified 
while other analysis is being continued. We would emphasise that many of* 
these practices would be quite different from those in, say, \ystralian 
classrooms. The area of investigation with which wc have been concerned 
relates to the ways in which children learn to think. During 1972 it was 
broadened to include the relationship of current classroom practices to this 
learning and also the effect of the (Siild's belief in hts ability to master the 
environment on his success in actually doing so. The analysis of these IMfo 
sections is not yet ^complete, although there are indications, both from them 
and similar studies, with non-English speakinar migrant children in NeW 
South Wales, that the attitude area may be an important key to the general 
problein. What the present authors would like to argue stems from a section 
of the analysis which implies the desirability Of the trial of a number of 
classroom techniques in the first year of school. 

One of the aspects of this area is concerned with the relationships of 
classes of objects to other classes of objects, particularly with the formation 
^ of ^'nesting hierarchies". In English, for instance, the term '*human" includes 
man and woman; '*mamraal" includes humans, cows, tigers, etc.; *'animals 
with backbones" includes mammals, reptiles and fish and so on. We are 
not concerned with tthe content of the classes. In PNQ, however, one 
Highl;jnds people group birds and tree-dwelling marsupials together as 
"animals which live above the ground" while another groups tree-dwelling 
marsupials with rats and other small creatures as "small four-footed animals". ^ 
Each is an equally valid classification. What is important is not the content 
but the way in which the classes relate and become more inclusive. 

We must digress at this point for a moment and consider the importance 
of this aspect of thinking against the totality of possibilities. There are 
heartening signs recently that Papua New Guinea is attempting to design an 
education system for her own particular needs.^iven the economic, political 
and human facts of life in this country rather than to persist with an imported, 
superimposed Australian system. What form this nbvv design will take 
re^mains to be seen though we wish tlie attempt all the success it deserves. In 
such a design, the relationships of classes to each other may not be very 
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imporUint in the education which will be offered to the majority. Yet the 
hard fact remains that a significant number of Papua New Guineans will 
need to be trained to service, build and rc-design the products of western 
European technologieal thinking. There is eonsiderable correlative evidence 
for, and none against, the proposition that ihis training implies an ability to . 
handle the form of logical classification relationships and implications which 
are characteristic of wcstepi European thought. For a significant number of 
Papua New Guinea children then the acquisition c^f western-type thinking 
skiljs will Be important to ihi^xv country. 

ft , ' . 

To return then to our classification example. This is by no means the 
only area- of cognition that we have examined in Papua New: Guinea, nor 
is it the only area important to the developmental s^;i^ls of western technology. 
It is, nonetheless, a basic and necessary intellectual skill and se/ves as a good 
illustration of our argument. For some years past, the education system 
has tried to teach western classification skills by means of set theory in 
mathematics, using wooden attribute blocks. Admirable diough the intention 
has t)ecn, wc would argue that it was doomed to failure because it begins 
with a system of classification aiicn to the child. All the Papua New Guinea 
langu:nn?s wc have so far looked at have their own classification systems, a< 
indet lo all human languages. The Papua New Guinea child, like children 
everywhere, is not consciously aware of his own vernacular system. To con- 
front him with an alien system before he has even mastered his own sccu:. ^ 
lo be the- height of folly. This conclusion is borne out by the fact that village 
children, with' no school experience,'-^ perform significantly more efficiently 
than school children, at least to the end of standard five, on tasks where one 
would expect the school child to have an advantage. By this time, it must be 
remembered, there has been a material loss of school children who have 
left for a variety of reasons, among them being failure. 

A further example of the inefficiency of starting teaching at a develop- 
mental point which the children have not yet reached comes from our 1973 
follow up investigation with secondary school students in the west Highlands. 
The majority of Form 3, tested had trouble with problems involving ar«5a. 
Australian children have trouble in this way also, but by secondary school 
age, one way or another, most of them can handle the concept. The High- 
lands children were being taught by methods which work (more or less) in 
Australia. But the Australian child, one suspects, comes tq^school with a 
concept of area which however rudimentary is also that of tliy- school. The 
rural highland child on the other hand brings his own peopl»/s concept with 
him. Area of gardens is very important in the Highlands society for status 
and many other reasons. Unfortunately, the rural concept of area is not 
the same as that of the west European concept required by the school. Higlu 
lands gardens arc typically measured by rope or bamboo units along two 
dimensions irrespective of shape. True, the eye is used to equate surface 
where poi ble, but when measurement is u]?ed "area" is, in effect, "half 
perimeter". Since the school problems involved measurement, the children 
lend to confuse perimeter and area. We would argue that this confusion 
would not arise if the children were initially encouraged to use their people's 
system and were allowed to work out ihcmsclvi's, using concrete materi:iK, 
that it was invalid for calculation. 
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The pilot study which led to this hypothesis was carried out with 41 
third year students at Mt^, Hagen High ScIuh)I. Twelve, selected at randonu 
were given the opportunity to work out the system for area measurement 
used by their own people in terms of the formula taught by the school. All 
succeeded in showing mastery of the school concept of area following on'this 
teaching/Jearning experience, though none had succeeded before the teaching 
session. None of the remaining 29 was able to demonstrate command over 
the ^'western'' concept of area. 

What sort of intervention techniques do we Suggest thCjn, using our 
example of classification skills? First, that the vernacular groups be delineated. 
This is surprisingly easy once the concept of what is needed has been gauged. 
Groups of students at Holy Trinity' Teachers' College, Mt. Hagen, in July 
1973, worked out the classification- systems of three vernacular languages and 
Mel(:nt?sian pidgin in one week. We suggest that children in their first year 
of school be taught to become aware. of the classification system of their 
vernacular. This can be achieved with domino-type games and caf^ games 
of the *'Happy Families" type, using materials made up by teachers them- 
selves — or by teachers* college students as part of their training. The 
drawings (for the domino-type games, for example) derive from the local 
scene. In the melpa area, for example, one **domino" set of double pictures, 
might consist of A/A; A/^\ A/C; A/D where ^A' is a picture of a particular 
leaf vegetable (e.g. Kim Kirapi) and 'B', 'C and 'D' are pictures of other 
leaf vegetables (e.g. Kim Pompa KeU 'Kim Pompa rup; Kim Kun Kund). 
They can be duplicated on a Gestetner and the glued on cardboard and 
have colouring done by the children if preferred. The important point is 
that the children become conscious of the system inherent in their own 
language and culture. Then the games can change so that non-cultural, alien 
objects are subst'^uted for the culturally familiar objects of their own system, 
but still in the s*.wie class inter-relationships. Now the stage is set for a shift 
to other kinds gf inter-relationships using both familiar objects re-classified 
and alien objects such as form the content of a great deal of the curriculum. 

' We have mentioned classification as an illustration of our point. * As 
stated earlier this is only one intellectual skill, even though it is a basic and 
important one. There are numbers of other areas where implications can be 
drawn for the education system of Papua New Guinea. These have been 
reported in papers and articles elsewhere and can be traced in more detail 
through the bibliography. We would, however, like to note briefly other areas 
which seem critical and which derive from our basic research — " 

1. Content should be presented in a form which can be easily coded <ls a 
pattern, rather than as a set of symbols. 

2. Intentional elTort should be made (probably by the use of cognitive 
conflict) to move children into easy use of symbolic coding. 

3. Where "hangups'* exist between the local vernacular and the language 
of instruction, these must be taken into account by the teacher in his 
programming. 

To conclude, we are arguing for the implementation of stage three: 
intervention based on research related to children and curriculum. There is 
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enough evidence from research to begin to try out classroom techniques so 
that these can be evaluated and objectives modified whcri necessary. This 
is not to say that we should not expand and continue work in stages one and 
two. But the object of educational research must not be merely more 
research. Further, the application- of our findings can only be carried out 
successfully by Papua New Guinea nationals working in the field. We make 
a strong plea for this to begin — NOW. 
I9tli F ternary, 1974 
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MONITORING EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN A 
FOREIGN CULTURE— SPOTLIGHT THE PROBLEM 

AREAS 

Dims J. l>)N()M(n:. h a., m id., dip.id., r.p.r.c. m.a.cm:. 
Super'mtvndcnt, Curriaduni and Research f'.ducatinn Department, P,NXJ, 

THE QUALITY OF EDUCATION IN PAPUA NEW GUINEA 

Teaching practices ai ihc m6menl may lend lo be inctfeclual in the 
development of intellectual skills in Papua New Guinea students. 

There arc suggestions from recent research work in Papua New Guinea 
that there is an emphasis in our primary schools on rote learning leading to 
low transfer and that the general elfect of primary schooling is to decrease 
a child's competence in thinking skills. 

As part of a concern that children should learn something more than 
rote application of procedures in Mathematics, attempts have been made 
since 1964 to test pupils' comprehension of Tnathematics'in the standard 6 
(primary) examination. A report on the 1970 examination made the following 
comment^ 

Questions that were difficult for candidates (i.e. approximately less 
than 40 percent of candidates were right (on four choice; multiple choice 
questions)) ^suggest candidates have difficulties with items' 

— testing understanding of decimals 
testing operations in percentages 
- testing operations involving fractions 
•-- testing understanding of weight measures. 

— involving verbal materiaL particularly where the solution requires 

more than one operation 
--of unfamiliar content or format (Donohoe, 1970). 

This suggests that ability to apply concepts or even basic understanding 
of mathematical concepts is being poorly developed in primary school. 

Southwell concluded that negative effects of rote learning were observable 
in Mathematics with indigenous teachers and pupils in Papua New Guinea 
(Southwell, 1972, p. 319). 

Kelly found that unschooled children in Papua New Guinea were 
significantly superior to a matched sample of schooled children in particular 
methods of using information in one type of problem-solving (Kelly, 1971. c). 

Beck assessing a sample-of primary pupils representative of the Standard 
6 population in 1963 found that many Papuans and New Giiinean Standard 
6 pupils had an inadequate concept mastery for the studies required in their 
Social Studies syllabus (Beck, 1965). 

Preliminary analyses of research by Spearritt (.it^68) suggest that 
vocabulary development knd command of sentence structures (language 
concepts) are the. most* important variables affecting Papua New Guinea 
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pupils' performance in the four major communication skills in Hnglisli. 
Spcarritl's research statistics could only show the relevance of mastery of 
sentence patterns when a fair proportion of pupils did not have this 
mastery. 

L:xaminq;N* comments on secondary mathematics examinations suggest 
a similar underdevelopment of basic concepts: 

lack of understanding of the meanings and relationships between square 
root and square ... no concept of metric weights . . . meaning of negative 
indices not understood ... a need for estimation of answers to avoid 
such a ridiculous answer ... a simple test of the meaning of the set 
not well done ... a lack of knowledge of the meaning of an 
equation . . . many students omitted the X indicating a lack of under- 
standing of its meaning in this case (Burdett» 1972). 

Students preferred the easy or obvious way rather than consider the 
operations involved . . . did not know where to put the decimal point 
. . . teachers are not placing enough emphasis on approximation'. . . 
many, candidates had little idea of gradient . . . many confused area 
^with perimeter ... on the whole^most mistakes were made in selecting 
a characteristic- in other words understanding of basic principles was 
lacking (Whitred. 1971 ). 

The CTiief Examiner\s Report on the secondary school certificate examin- 
ation in Geography 1971 notes 

"a general weakness in the lack of a basic understanding of the geo- ' 
graphical fundamentals . . { Power, 1972). 

Mackay developed a test of scientific concepts. His conclusion was 
that Papua New Guinea Form IV students 

**are performing at a level somewhere between the levels of performance 
of Victorian students at the end of Form II and the end of Form III" 
(Mackay. 1968» p. 12). 

Concept development in the new secondary Social Science course is 
likely to be inadequate. AusubePs theory suggests that the development of 
broad concepts is a first learning task» with the development of finer discrimin- 
ations a later one. The Primary Mathematics course has attempted to develop 
concepts in this way» teaching the global teriji *'set" in standard I. However 
the Social Science, course has not only failed to build a structure into its 
course but there^ has been no systematic planning of concept development 
in each unit (Whelan. 1972, p. 26). 

Price\s (1973) findings the underdevelopment of Papua New Guinea 
University students* reading skills and command of- vocabulary — indicate 
that language concept weaknesses persist right through the educational system. 
Jones (1972) has attempted some analysis of reading comprehension prob- 
lems at tertiary institution level. 

Items requiring fine discriminations in meaning, including the following 
words as key elements, had a success index of 50% or less: — **as a conse- 
quence . . /\ *Vlass includes", *Vontradictory*\ "'essential \ ^'excluded (the 
possibility)**, * not all**, ''simultaneously**, **some'*. 
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Words such as ^^contradictory", "dominant", *Smplicd'\ *^junificantly" 
indicated vcKabiilary as one area of conceptual difliculty. Dilliculties in two 
other broad areas. coiuhtionaHty and in sentences involving relative amounts 
indicated students 1iave dilliculties with sentence pattern concepts: 

relatK>nal concepts are translated into absolute terms . . . take the 
item I he population of the area has shown an increase/ Between 309r' 
and 4(K/f of the lirst year tertiary students (approximately Form V 
level) responded wrongly to this item: the popular wrong responses 
were: 

(a) The area is now densely populated 

(b) There used to be very few people living in the area, but now 
there arc many. 

(Jones, 1^)72). 

A generalized command of formal Ipgic is reached by about 53 percent 
of standard 6 children in schools^in New South Wales in Australia, and was 
reached by 16 per cent of a sample of Greek immigrant children in New 
South Wales (Kelly. 1*^7.^. p. 15). There is considerable doubt that adults 
in Papua New Guinea villages ever attain this conscious command of formal 
louic and there is.evidencH? to suizucst that few Form IV students have 
such a command of logic (Kelly. 7^71 (a); Prince, p. 126; Prinze, 

I%7). 

"The age level for achievement of formal operations is fairly well 
. established in the western scene., between fifteen and ^evfcnteen years of 
age. h does not seem to be clearly established in the non-We^ern 
scene and it is difficult to know how much delay to allow as com|»red 
with normcll Western development ... In fact evidence from the 
University Preliminary year (approximately Form V) suggests most of 
the students can reason with concrete objects, but find abstract reason- 
ing altogether \oo diliicult. Abstract reasoning and propositional logic 
would therefore present almost impossible difficulty in the iiigh schools 
. . (Prince, l%9, p. 126). 

Such weaknesses in command of logic and concepts are apparently 
adversely alTectini: the ability of Papua New Guinea students to study 
academic subjects^ ( Mackay, 1%8: Mackay. 1%9: Maclcay, 1970; Mackay 
and Putt, 1972). 

EDUCATIONAL TESTING AND PROGRESS BEYOND THE STAGE - 
OF FORMALISM 

However it is not the current low level of educational and intellectual 
development that is the main concern. Rather it is the difficulty ofjbreaking 
out of this state of alfairs. Educational testing practices may be significant 
in various ways in disturbing the tendency of the Papua New Guinea educa- 
tion system to consolidate a*t the stage of formalism as so defined by Beeby 
(1%6). Test writers and teachers will need to identify the sources of in- 
tellectual weaknesses in an attempt, to overcome them where possible, 
through making available to teachers specific information from tests on 
students' specific weaknesses. 
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A first priority (or test writers coneerneci witii public examinations is to 
ensure that examinations do not test trivial knowledge. The problem is more 
dillicult than mitiht appear for a test composed wholly of hiuher level 
1 educational skills that were not beinu developed in students could not be 
\<ii<:d to discriminate between students in an external examination. Never- 
theless an attempt must be made to lift the type of intellectual skills being 
tested, for if testing is related to low level performance, teachers will be 
encouraged to teach what is of little significance, * 

A second way in which testing practices may contribute to ifnprovcd 
teaching is by providing teachers with delinite ideas on specific teaching goals 
through the provision of tests of pupil performance in particular subskills 
to be ^developed in various units of a course. Specific purpose tests of this 
type have been nominated "niastery" tests (Wilson, 1970). 

Mastery tests on units of syllabus work, testing understanding of key 
concepts, scientific models, and specific problem-solving approaches may be 
useful for the purpose of improving teaching and learning elliciency. 

The use of Mastery tests for each of the various subjects may also 
help by including items that make gradually increasing demands over a 
number of years of the course on a student's ability to use logical argument 
and on his ability to interrelate sets of ideas. 

Vox example a particular weakness by Western standards — is noted 
in the way Papua New Guinea children develop categorization skills, and 
the way the Papua New Guinea cultures have built their own system of 
concepts. Unschooled village subjects in Papua New Guinea do not sho^^>^ 
a clear developmental trend in strategies for sorting objects — towards the use 
of supcr-ordinate categories (Huntsman, 1^73). Apparently Papua New 
Guinea cultures can be compared with those of rural Mexico, jural Senegal 
and Eskimo villages where the dilTerences between objects are more signifi^nt 
in those cultures than their similarities (Bruner,, et al., 1%6). 

Simple non-technical cultures hke iliose of Papua New Guinea may 
develop a resistance in members to developing concept hierarchies by 
insisting on attention to perceptual dilTerences. 

'T-olk taxonomies so far reported in Papua New Guinea Consist essentially 
of rather shallow hierarchies of named categories Ctaxa') with each 
. largest named category (primary taxon) either lacking internal division in 
-the case of creatures or plants of little interest or importance or having 
one, two, or occasionally more levels of internal division. No general 
categories corresponding to 'animaP or 'plant' have, so far been reported 
and like many former traditional European folk taxa,. primary taxa in 
New Guinea societies seldorn correspond ^ell with scientific taxa . . . 
on the other hand as one moves down the taxanomic hierarchies many 
of the lower-order taxa do correspond well with scientific taxa'' (Bulmer, 
1971). 

The aim of schooling is to dovelop in children a distinctive hierarchical 
structure of concepts because it is onFy in this way that a child can acquire 
sophisticated intellectual tools. Tests should be developed to monitor students' 
progress towards such a mastery of interrelated concepts. 
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The intention in proiliieinL' anJ distrjbuling such tests would be to negate 
depressing cultural forces on ihe developnier^l of concepts and logic -but 
Hot to' attempt to acceleriite logical development in the way that Piagei 
(Phillips, .J-%9, p. 132) suggests is impossible. As Gay and Cole point out 
(1%7. pp. 90-94) the Kpelle (African) child who asks **why" is traditionally 
beaten for his curiosity; attention in school to the teaching and testing of 
the development of ideas and of logical thought m the chile), should encourage 
him to ask, *'Why?" 

THE USE OF MASTERY TESTS IN SCHOOLS , 

When and if tests Of concepts and intellectual skills are used or made 
available to teachers, it is likely that a large percentage will find /Jilliculty in 
defining such skills as educalional' objectives and will have difliculty in 
devising lessons to develop such skills in their pupils. For these reiksons the 
inlioduction of mastery tests into Papua New Guinea schools may prove 
a difficult innovative task. ( 

Average teachers in Papua New Guinea trained to follow set procedures 
may be reluctant to try anything the>4 have not been thoroughly introduced 
to through either pre- or inservice training. 

Even when they do use mastery tests, they may fail to appreciate the 
specific inadequacies of cognitive development in pupils who do poorly on 
tests of concept mastery and problem-solving ability. 

Such teachers may find it impossible to free themselves from set patterns 
of teaching (the Minenda sentence pattern (irill for day two week thirteen is 
. . .) to iiiclude special periods for remedial work. They may be unable to 
mak-f the necessary adjustments to their programme of work when such 
special teaching is included, may be unable to organize ihe class into 
diff Tent groups during such lessons to provide, for example, for those 
stuc^ents who don't need extra leaching, and may be unable to devise success- 
^ ful teaching strategies to overcome particular weaknesses of pupils. 

The lest writer will do no harm in providing mastery tests for such 
teachers in the primary school^. The very worst teachers may not use the 
tests or may give the tests to fill in time. The next level of use would be 
where the teacher taught the actual items. For poor teachers this may be no 
wo'se ti.an what they wouJd -otherwise do. 

.Any more professional use of the tests, above this level, should at 
least provide the teacher with insight into the nature of important educational 
objectives and some information on how successful he is in achieving them. 
Only a small minority may use the tests in the way that is intended-providing 
information that can be used on pupil development in important cognitive 
objectives. The gain would be both for those pupils and teachers using the 
tests to the maximum of their usefulness, and to the educational system 
more generally as teachers colleges, inspectors, and curriculum advisers wprk 
to update the professional competence of other teachers through training in 
* the use of tests. 
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THE QUESTION 01 THE \ AI.IDITY OF FOKMAI. EXAMINATIONS 

PriVidcd test writers use an adet|uate model of human intellectual skills 
they have the possibility of ,de^elopinu an adequate specification of item 
types to test problem-solviniz behaviour in any area of interest. The problem 
that does reniai/i in that of deterniinini! whether any uiven set of items really 
do meet the item writinu specifications for the skills it is desired to measure. 
That is testing problem-solviniz behaviour involves two tasks. The first is 
providing an adequate model of problem-solving skills. I'he second is develop- 
ing items that test particular mental skills defined by the model This second 
achievement will more frequently be proved only with the development of 
tests for restricted use in educational testing. 

Examinations inevitably must be produced each year for the Form IV 
*^nd standard 6 examinations. Items will only approximate to measures of 
the skill objectives, varying with the competencies and judgments of the 
test writing teams. There is no opportunity to refine and prove these instru- 
ments through factorial studies. This is probably of less concern when the 
purpose of the examination is merely- to give some global estimate of a 
student's achievement in a particular subject area, relative to his peers. 

It might be possible to develop formal examinations which were factorial- 
ly purer measures of various mental skills and which could give sub-test 
scores on such skills for more effective selection and prediction. If countries 
in the South Pacific pooled their resources it might be possible to produce 
tests for annual examinations that gave valid and reliable measures of 
particular skills of a quality usually only obtainable when money is being 
spent on a test for restricted use by a 'cadre of professionals. 

This' pooling of resources could involve testing personnel in the various 
South Pacific countries organized or assisted by stall from the Australian 
Council for Educational Research and/or the New Zealand Council for 
Educational Research. Test development work would have to be spread over 
two or three years preceding the year in which the test was to be given. 

For example it might be considered desirable to develop educational 
tests that tested students' ability to use the full range of formal logic in 
problem-solving. 

An abriity to use ratio and proportionality with understanding in the 
solution of problems is believed to require such a command of formal logic. 
A study was made of the inter-correlations between performance on a test 
of 10 items based on proportionality and performances on first and second 
semester examinations for preliminary year students at the University of 
Papua New Guinea in 1^72. The factor analysis showed a stable factor. 
identifie<i with ability to deal with proportionality, as a key factor in deter- 
mining academic success (Jones. 1973). 

From this study it would .seem that Preliminary year lecturer^ assume 
it is necessary for students tcPlearn at the formal operational level (as so 
defined by Piaget. Flavell. 1963) and are giving their lectures at this level. 
If this continues to be the case, selection examinations such as the Form IV 
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svhool certiticate examinalions oimht to incliulc proporiionality jfcins in the 
various subject tests as tests o\' !he aehieveiiient of the stagA of formal , 
operational thouuht for any tiesirecl improvement in the validity of the 
examination for ^predietion of success at tertiary ins Ututioj p/ presummg 
sUiclents tdu be discriminated on this skill. ' 

One reservation neWs to be made about attcmptl to improve tests in 

• this way. I he temptation is ttr believe that the main prbblem is the develop- 
ment of tests that have superior power in predicting.. N)t example, success 
at the university, I his may be lt)okinii for the end-^^fjlx^' rainbow. It is possible 
few students have a sitmiVicain J. velopment. or variation in development, of 
the skills measured in^he test, It is also possible that the particular faculty 

/at the university io which the hyptnhetical high powered thinker is admitted 
has courses that arc poor and tedit)us. by criteria of cognitive learning theory, 
for developing students* mastery in subject areas. When and if such courses 
are offered it^is plausible that superior students would show a greater drop 
in motivation than poorer students. I caching itself is an independent variable 
that could be expected to produce va "ation in student achievement in addition . 
to that predicted hy a student's earlier achievement. The evidence of a high 
relationship between psychological test scores and results of preliminary 
year University results (Ord. ^1970) can be interpreted as suggesting that 
teaching in the preliminary year is of a low dTectivencss (Wilson. 1*^70. p. 
27), 

Conditions, outside the control of the test writer, reduce the prcdictative 
power of tests.. It is as likely that the 'right' student or the Viaht' institution 
is missing. Nevertheless with tiie provision of certain resources improvements 
could bc"^ made to the tests used for selection to obtain purer measures of 
significant intellectual skills. * , 

CATEGORIZING EDLCATIONAL OBJECTIVES IN TERMS OF 
CONSTRUCTS FROM COGNITIVE THEORY 

What is distinctive about the type of human 'learning carried on at • 
school must be defined. This can be distinguished from stimulus response 
^ Icarninu and conhgural learning vvhiwh are basic learning mechanisms lower 
down the evolutionary scale (Razran. 1971) Gagne ^ 1*^70) has distinguished 
Type 7 learning the learning of complex concepts, models, and rules, and 
Type 8 learning the use oY more complex scries of intellectual activities 
called problem-solving. There is suflicient agreement on this distinction in 
the works of other theorists of human learning -Ausubcl (1%8). Bruner 
M%6). Piaget (19^^. 1*^,71) for these two broad categories to form a first 
basic classification for test writers (Donohoe. U)74. p. 34).' 

Cognitive theory points to the following aspects of mental structure as 
key variables in educational performance: 

(a^ J:ommand of a wide range of concepts. 
'-(h) the psychological interrelationships between concepts in the mind 

(c) ability to use- ideas in. solving intellectual problems and flexibility 
in trying a variety of approaches 

(d) command of various levels of logic associated with various stages^ 
of intellectual development 

(e) command of specialized problem-.solvipg skills developed through 
academic study of particular discipline studies. 
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fn each of these areas the eiUicator ami test writer need to deline the 
particular learninii needs of Papua New (iuinca students. By way of illustra- 
tion the rest of this paper will be devoted to studyini! pariicular leaniinii 
problems of Papua New Ciuinea students in studyinii Science. A discussion 
of the particular problems Papua ^/w (Iuinca students face in the other 
areas listed above in learninu * concepts and problem-sol vini» skills is 
discussed in DonoluK (IW), Copies of this essay have l^cn sent to the 
libraries of all tertiary institutions in Papua New Guinea. 

KNOWLEDGE SYSTEMS IN PRIMITi\ E SOCIETIES 

It is a fair assumption that children in Papua New Guinea will lind it 
dilljcxjlt to accept particular scientific models O.e. systems of concepts with 
associated rules for inquiry and analysis of phenomena) because the tradi- 
tional patterns of thinkinj; will be more often simple empirical, associative 
thinking, of the type associated with beliefs in the eflicaey of niagie. 

Primitive society .... is characterized by magical knowledge. Magical 
knowledge relies upon empirical thought, the only type of thought pos- 
sible in a society without the mental skills, specialities, and symbolism 
necessary to develop a rational system of ideas. On the basis of size 
alone, there is no possibility of a complex division of labour necessary 
for the development of a rational system. As the stK'iety is .simple, its 
thought is simple, and its knowledge consists of a catalogue of means- 
for achieving ends (Magical power) arrived at by the association of 
empirical observations. The only goals in primitive society are empirical 
ones. 

'VwMA Know'Icdijc Sysd'nts 

Wilier J. The Siuiul nctcrmination of KnowliulKC Hnglcwood Cliffs. NJ.. Prentice 
Hall. l'^?!. 

'( onncctive levels itf thi)ught (p. 25) 

(1) Theorist leal 

(2) Ohscrvatimial 



Empirical trial 
and errnr mcthi^ds 
for practical use: 
like prnduccs hke; 
things once in 
contact continue 
to act at a dis> 
tance — simple as- 
sociation, no ques- 
tioning of type of 
associations; mul- 
tiple causation as 
multiple associa- 
tions (p. 27. p. 
34). 



Mystical 

End state is theo- 
retic and unitary 
- an escape from 
the emp i r I c a I 
world (p*: 28) not 
C(>nnected lo other 
theoretic Ideas — 
communica t i o n 
imposs i b 1 e be- 
tween those in and 
those out of this 
state about Its 
nature. 



(•0\|MF.NT 



Rcli|;inus 

A system of con- 
nected concepts: 
Religious behavi- 
our is an attempt 
to fit the world to 
non-cmpi r I c a 1 
concepts jfp. 29). 



ScicntiHc 

All, thin kin g 
which comblne.s 
rational, empiric- 
al and abstractive 
thought is sclefl- 
tific (p. 3I)» e.g. 
developm e n t of 
scientific theory — 
set of rational 
relatio n s.h i p s 
existing when 
elaborate empiric- 
al r e 1 a t ionship 
are conn e e t e d 
through abstrac- 
Jion with a set of 
i«omorphle ratTon- 
al relationships (p. 
33). 
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Practical rcMilt^ 
However with ac- 
ceptance of nnji- 
tiple causation 
and bccauHc there 
i^ no way of col' 
letting and inte- 
grating associa- 
tions at abstract- 
ive level, new bits 
of knowledge do 
not build lip^n 
old ones hut 
merely add to 
them, There are 
no internal dy- 
r)amicx for im- 
proving know- 
ledge system (pp. 
27-§), 



No test possible. 
Rationalistic ar- 
guments outside 
this system o f 
thought. Aiul em- 
pirical relation- 
ships cannot cx* 
plain the whole of 
the ahstr n c t c tl 
meaning (pp 2K- 



Only tests of 
validity of con- 
ceptunli/ation are 
direct revelation, 
mental insights, 
and the niles of 
deductive logic (p. 
2^). 



lest isiinii^rnhisni 
of empirical and 
ratii>nal connec- 

tion^i (p. yyy* 

superior efficiency 
in «)<plann t i o n 
and prediction (p. 
37). 



EX.WIPI.E 



Witchcraft of the 
Azandc of central 
Africa (p. 40). 



fliiddhisl concep- 
tion of the world 
(early form) (pp. 
92-95). 

\ 



Wcslein ( h r i s t- 
ianity, Moham- 
mad a n i s m (p. 
IfM). 



In no society has 
scientific thought 
predominated 
only visible in 
sub-cu I t u r a I 
groups (p. 105) — 
e.g. those accept- 
ing and using 
Darwin's Theory 
of Evolution (pp. 
125-V29). 

ones arising from day to day associations and basic human needs. In 
a primitive society all knowledge is magical. The modern notion of 
magical knowledge is just that, a modem notion. To the primitive no 
other kind of knowledge exists. All thought is empirical, all action is 
power related, and thus all knowledge is magical (Wilier, I97K pp. 
, 39, 40). 

What is missing from magical knowledge, but present in scientific 
paradigms is a set of relationships between abstract concepts which are 
isomorphic to a set of empirical relationships (see Table). This gives a theory 
or paradigm. From the paradigm one can discover which facts or empirical 
relationships are of particular significance, what tests will show the iso- 
morphism of the rational and empirical relationships and in which direction 
future research is necessary for the development and refinement of the 
paradigm (Kuhn, 1962). 

Magical knowledge is inefficient being of the form, '*A then B'\ where 
**A" and **B" are particular empirical terms. Neither the conditions nor 
the relationships can be generalized condensed, and integrated so that 
magical knowledge is a catalogue whose size is limited by the storage 
capacity of a particular society. This contrasts with scientific knowledge which 
is extremely economic in form, by virtue of its wide applicability, and of 
markedly superior explanatory and predictive power (Weller, 1971. pp. 
27-37). 
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Knimlcdtic syslcnis iii inanN iriulilioiuil societies in l*apua New (iuinca 
arc kru)wn id be just these types of ealaloyiies finite, and passed down from 
generaiu»n to yeneration (lUilrner. M>7I. p. 28). 

Hidmcr siii^iijests that the praumalic natute of traditional (and magieal 
thitikini:) is hkely to resiiU in Papua New (iiiinea children quickly accepting 
scientitic explanation on the basis of its superior predictive ability. His writing 
ignores the problem that in developing a true scientific understanding (and 
not just another "A and B" iintlerstanding) the child will have to be taught 
a new typo of intellectual thinking the learning and use of paradigms; new. 
that is. in the degree of logical rigour rc\|uired in the cross cheeking of 
abstract and empirical relationships required in ideal scientific thinking. 
However in this regard the New ( iuinean, child may not be alone possibly 
many .secondary school children in Western countries do not fully develop 
this understanding of the nature of science or are not taught it. 

I he contrast between a nuxlern scientist and a primitive is often mis- 
leading for only a small nimiber of persons in European scKieties live 
even partially scientific lives. It would be untenable to argue that primitive 
man does not employ the same principles of deductive and inductive 
logic that f iiropean man does. What leads the primitive to magical 
i-'cts and belief., is not his system of logic but his errors in correlating 
irrelevant causes with partcular outcomes (Lessa and Vogt» 1965, p. 34). 

It is possible secondary students in Papua New Guinea still hold to such 
a magical view of knowledge. Students in Forms 3 and 4 were found to 
have more positive attitudes towards natural scientific control and manipula- 
tion of the environment than villagers, but they tended to. underestimate what 
in fact were the attitudes of minimally educated villagers, and were lacking 
in a truly critical outlook themselves (Maddock, 1973, p. 272. p. 282). This 
is suggestive that they only and erroneously- conceive their superiority in 
scientific thinking to come from their empirical thinking and hence may 
not have really understood the dilTerence between scientific and associationist 
thinking. 

Education itself may be seen as a ritual initiation into some equivalent 
form of magical knowledge, which is possibly the way the older villagers 
regard ft: 

The .Abelam community near Maprik in- the Sepik District of Papua 
New Guinea see modern educatit^n as a means for man to achieve 
greater influence over his changing social and physical environment. But 
in what way . . . I do not know. 

One councillor said to me recently that the (primary) school at Balu- 
piv4ne is like ''Mketagiva" a ritual for small boys, the high school in 
Wewak like '*Kutagiva** a more important and exciting ritual, and 
the University like '*Buti** . . . power . . . from association with the 
ritual objects of the most powerful, tamberan*. . . (Neve» 1971). 
It is not impossible that students could complete secondary schooling 
without grasping the essential nature of scientific thinking, given the type 
of 'knowledge systems primitive societies construct. Testing of scientific 
thinking therefore should be addressed to the particular intellectual activities 
that are unique to .scientific thinking. 
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PRIORITIES IN TESTING SCIENTIFIC T^IINKINC; 

One of the fundamental issues in testing scientific thinking, therefore, 
will be the testing of students' understanding of paradigm construction as 
a way of interpreting events in an economical way. What is to be 
tested are the students' understanding of. and even skills in, the formulation 
of modets and propositions, the derivation of hypotheses for empirical test- 
ing, and the use of hypotheses to prove and improve a model. 

Another objective that ideally would be tested is the student's ability 
-to formulate a problem for scientific testing and to plan and carry out an 
appropriate investigation. The test would provide information on the student's 
ability to free himself from arbitrary dogmas (which, ideally, science is not) 
his ability to make critical judgements from evidence and his ability to 
detect misinformation and the extremes of belief (Schwab, 1973). 

ITEMS TESTING SCIENTIFIC THINKING 

The following two items appear to test students' general understanding 
of the task involved jn mocjel construction: 

One model for thinking about electricity is to think of a battery or 
generator as a kind of pump for electricity, and the conductors in a 
circuit as carriers of electricity, in which the electricity flows in a similar 
way to water. This model can be used to explain many observations about 
electricity. 

Which of the following observations cannot be explained by this model? 

A. Doubling the strength of , the battery increases the current flowing 
through a given wire. ^ 

B. The current gets weaker if the battery loses its strength. 

C. A magnetic needle is deflected if placed near a wire carrying a 
current. 

D. The thicker the wire, the more current can flow through it (1973 
School Certificate Science Examination). 

This item may be categorized as evaluative thinking with verbal material ' 
where the answer required .is a system— using Guilford and Hoepfner's (1971 ) 
categprizations of mental skills. 

The following item is also of this type: 

A crystafline solid may be thought of as a group of spheres in three 
dimensions, each sphere connected to its neighbours by a stiff spring. 

The spheres are vibrating in various directions. A number of facts 
about crystalline solids are given below. Before each fact write the letter 
of the response that best states the applicability of the model as an 
explanation of the faCt. Note that only one response should be given 
for each fact. 

(A drawing of spheres connected by springs in three dimensions is 



shown.) 
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Responses. 

A. The fact is explained by the model given above. » 

B. The fact can be explained by modifying the model follows: the 
amplitude of vibration of the spheres depends upon the temperature. 

C. The fact can be explained by modifying' the model as follows: there 
are irregularities in the' arrangement of the spheres. 

D. The fact can be explained by modifying the model as follows: the 
elasticity of Uie springs is dilTerent for different solids. 

E. The fact cannot be explained on the basis of the model, even by 
changing it as above. 

Facts : 

Solids contract on cooling. 

Solids may be compressed slightly, v 

Solids do not ditTu'se through one another. 

Solids conduct heat. 

Some solids are harder than others. 

The speed of sound through steel is greater than its speed through lead. 
(BIpom, Hastings, Madaus, 1971, p. 612). 

This item may be categorized as evaluative thinking jvith verbal and 
figural material where the answer required is a system (Guilford and 
' Hoepfner, 1971). 

Other question types particularly related to scientific thinking are the 
following: . 

A new disease infcctecMoads in an area and caused luost of them to 
die off. The people in tJli area noted that many more flies than usual 
were appearing. Which Uf the following explanations seems to best 
fit this observation? ill Cj ' . 

A. The decrease in the mjmber of toads feeding on flies allowed the 
number of flies to increase. 

B. The weather conditions were much better for ^,he breeding of flies 
than for toads; 

C. Toads cause flies to breed more rapidly and increase in number. 

D. F'lies cause toads to stop breeding and decrease in number (1973 
School Certificate Science Examination). 

This item may be categorized in Guilford and Hoepfner's (1971) terms 
as evaluative thinking with verbal material where the answer required is an 
implication. 

Type B— to test ability to evaluate hypotheses; 

Hypothesis: Young birds can learn to migrate south in the Autumn 
by accompanying their parents. 

Each of the following items states observational or experimental facts. 

For items (I) and (2) mark space 
A— if the fact or facts tend fo support the hypothesis 
B - if the fact or facts tend to refute the hypothesis 
C- if the fact or facts are irrelevant to the hypothesis 
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(1) In making the trip from Northern Canada to the Argentine, adult 
golden plovers fly in groups due south from Labrador, above the 
Atlantic Ocean. 1000 miles from the eastern coast of North America, 
thence over Brazil to the Argentine. The young golden plovers fly 
in groups by way of the Mississippi Valley and over the Gulf of 
Mexico, thence over Bolivia, and Peru to the Argentine. On the 
return trip the old and young alike take the Mississippi Valley route. 

(2) Cowbirds build no nests of their oWn but lay their eggs in nests 
of some thirty species of other birds; here the eggs are incubated, 
hatched and the young reared by those foster parents. When the 
first migratory trip is completed the young cowbirds are found in 
the south neither among the thirty different destinations of their 
foster parents, but instead in one locality occupieu predominantly 
by their own kind. 

(3) In the light of the facts given in items (1) and (2) what is the 
status of the hypotheses at this point? 

(a) It is established as probably true 

(b) It is refuted as probably false 

(c) It remains as much unsettled as at the outset. 
(Bloom. Hastings and Madaus, 1971. p. 607.) 

The reading difficulty of the above item would make it unsuitable for 
use in Form IV in Papua New Guinea but the level of logic required would 
probably be within the capability of many Form IV students. 

Such items appear to test some of the general intellectual skills which 
are the ultimate jtistification of much academic study of science. For this 
reason items of these types should appear in science examinations. 

PERFORMANCE TESTS OF INQUIRY SKILLS IN SCIENCE 

In Social Science, Agriculture. Geography, Technical Studies and Science, 
students can be assessed on their scientific thinking skills in individual or 
group exercises, in practical or academic activities. This may 'allow a fuller 
investigation of pupils' development of these skills in ways not testable in ^ 
a short formal or internal examination, and may allow the only opportunity 
of assessing whether students can use scientific problem-solving approaches. ^ 

It may be particularly important to test the development of this skill' 
in a group situation when the information desired is whether the student 
has developed thinking skills useful for a future specialist or generalist 
position in the cash economy — or even in the village. For problems technical 
or general are usually solved by groups. 

Where external examination scores are proct^ssed on the computer to 
take account of teacher assessment, as they are in Papua New Guinea, it is 
relatively easy to give a weighting to such 'skill in scientific thinking. 

The outstanding student will be noticed by the teacher — and given 
recognition for his superior skill through the use of a teacher assessment 
component in the final examination score. It might be difficult to pick out 
such people in a short pencil and paper test. It is more difficult for the 
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teacher to devise procedures to rate all students in the skill. It may be possible 
to get students themselves to rank each other on scientific-thinking ability. 
By asking students to rate the best twenty in scientific thinking in each 
subject area, excluding themselves, it would be possible to recognize students 
noticed most frequently by their peers as excelling in these tasks — and heo^e 
a rank ordering of pupils could be made. The teacher could check the 
validity of the class's ranking by determining agreement between himself 
and the class on the top and bottom few — and by determining whether 
alternative explanaticms for the class ranking, such as *the most outspoken' 
could reliably be excluded. 

CONCLUSION 

Educational tests may contribute to increased teaching and learning 
efficiency through the use of tests to monitor achievement of what for the 
students are novel, uncommon or foreign intellectual tasks. The construction 
of models in science is an example of an intellectual activity that is unfamiliar 
to traditional intellectual activities in Papua New Guinea cultures. Currently 
there is evidence that even some Papua New Guinea tertiary students con- 
tinue to have a very poorly developed understanding of the nature of 
scientific activity (Mackay, 1970). Consequently educational testing in science 
should be addressed particularly to monitoring the development of an 
understanding of modej^ construction and use in Science. A similar analysis 
of learning problems in learning concepts and thinking skills should be used 
^to plan the development of tests in academic subjects to maximize the use- 
fulness of these tests. 
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SOUTH PACIFIC EDUCATIONAL RESOLVE 
(S.P.E.R.) 

A. Grey, m.a., dip.ed., M.a.b.s., m.a.c.e. 
. Senior Lecturer, Adult Education, University of Sydney 

South Pacific: Identity 

Like the indigenes among you, I was bom. bred, educated and have 
lived in the South Pacific all my life. 

Like many among you, I am a parent in a family that was born, bred, 
educated and that have lived in the South Pacific all their lives. 

•Like you, I have only the South Pacific with which to identify. I do so 
identify: but, as one whose ancestry was Avashe^i by Atlantic waters, and 
whose canoe came but recently — in an historical sense — to these waters. 

It is at this point that I am unlike your peoples. Your ancestry in and 
occupancy of South Pacifio waters goes back into unre<;prded, legendary, 
carved and mythically ilanccd history. You who have more pigmentation to 
your skin are the indigenes; I. with less pigmentation, am an historically 
recent migrant. ' 

The South Pacific belongs to you and you belong in it. You know it. 
You in- and ex- hale it. Migrants are learning about it apd to live with it. 
Migrants are still at the stage of exploiting it rather than truly living in and 
with it. 

The impact of the differences between indigenes and migrants has yet 
to be spelt out in the fullness of their implications. The differences between 
us — the indigene and migrant — will, I consider, more fully enrich the Pacific 
when we who are migrants perceive what you have absorbed. into yourselves 
because you are' people of the South Pacific; perceive, that is. the meaning to 
you of your way of life. Time is, for example, one main concept that the 
masterful technologist is coming to acknowledge as his area of enslavement. 
Yet. time is a process Pacific indigenes have continually incorporated into 
their being. 

The central arguments of this paper are: 

1. There arc differences in emphasis and values between the ways of 
'life of Pacific indigenes and migrants. 

2. Those values that are accepted by the indigenes as valid and signifi- 
cant to them should be preserved and fostered. 

3. In. order both to preserve and foster these vaKies you choose to 
preserve, you ^must of necessity. I consider, whatever* else you do. 
control and operate the educative processes in your country. 

4. In order to be able to live your own way of life at the quality 
you choose for yourselves, you need ta establish, maintain, promote 
and modify your own educative processes. 

"5. An educative process can finally be valid only to the extent that it 
supports and furthers the way of life for which jt is designed. 
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South Pacific: Locality 

Going, though not gone, are the days when a migrant raconteur and 
mythologist such as Anderson*" could write that: 

**Scattered over 14 million squarCvmiles of Pacific ocean islands is a 
race that appears homogenous in physical characteristics, language, 
customs, and religion; that other great divisions according to racial 
characteristics are Indonesia, Melanesia and Micronesia." 

Since those words were written in 1928, Hawaii in the northern Pacific has 
■ become another state in the United States; and New Zealand, Australia, Fiji, 
and now Papua New Guinea, countries of the South Pacific, have become 
nations in their own right. 

The last half century has been one in which the. peoples of the South 
Pacific have become conscious of themselves as entities and in which the 
differences among the peoples of the South Pacific have made of homogeneity 
' a near meaningless concept. 

The South Pacific as an area is different from the Atlantic at so tnany 
key points of comparison other than by virtue of the natures of its inhabitants, 
that to list them all would be to digress too far from the main theme of this 
paper; and to obliterate the chances of rigorous enquiry into the cause-effect 
relation among some'ofthe more salient of these differences — but here are 
three: 

' The Pacific is an area of water, not of land, masses. Water — a sdk-way 
once and an atr-way now — has conditioned and oriented the peoples of the 
Pacific, with the possible exception of Ab- and Eur-australians, from time past. 
Pacific peoples, cut off as they are from other countries by water, have grown 
up as self-dependent peoples relative to peoples in European countries. Peoples 
of the Pacific follow their own ways of life as proudly as any people, but with 
less fear of, less pressure from, less subjection to proxemia, and with less 
self-consciousness of the need to prove either to themselves or others that 
each is a separate and distinguishable people. Each knows deep withirt itself, 
without having to trumpe^ it. that his is and is proved to be a people with a 
distinctive life style. 



Migrants to the Pacific, though still aliens and' foreigners, gradually be- 
come transanimated by virtue of living here. No pressure is placed on a 
migrant by the indigenes to yield his European w?iys, yet by the day and 
by the generation migrants to the Pacific are unremittingly suffused as Pacific^ 
dwellers. ^ d 

We migrants bring with us our own brand of individualism, class con- 
sciousness, which we brandish loudly. We set up, in your land, our school 
systems and social administration; but as the years pass we see our system 
blend and buckle irr the^ unremitting waves of the Pacific life styles. What grew 
up in Atlantic areas is brought out here and is transmuted.*" It is transmuted 
if for no other reason than that one can only migrate with a carcass; a 
structure, a by-product. One cannot bring the process, the source of the pro- 
duct. The roots and — therefore, the living, growing, pulsing source of the 
product — the process, stay behind irOhe soil that nurtured them. 
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Meanwhile, peoples of the South Pacittc have their own brands of indi- 
vidualism, factionalism, fragmentation and ephemeralism/'" These emerge. iir 
Pacific peoples as they live their lives, each an ac^:cpted and respected person 
in a large family kinship, and not as a lone individual in a 2-generation 
family facing daily a compelilive, mass, depersonalising technology. 

It is just here, with regard to iheir ability to produce as a technocracy 
and as a bureaucracy, that the areas of the South Pacific are today compared 
unfavourably with the peoples of the Western and from the northern hemi- 
spheres, some of which peoples also open their commerce with the world 
through the Pacific. , ' . 

There follow, it therefore seems to me. three basic questions for newly 
emerging nations in the South Pacific to ask and reask themselves: 

What do people apply in their lives from what they learn? — and this 
• process I propose to call Education A. 

What, in fact, can people teach others? — which exercise I propose to 
call Education B. 

.What is ijie most efficient and effective structure in which Education A 
; and B occur? — which system 1 propose tc call Education C. 

Education A: ' 

Each society of peoples has today, as it has had throughout its history, 
its own way of educating its members. There is for people all over the South 
Pacific nothing new whatsoever in the concept of education. Elders and revered 
person's have long "been and are responsible for seeing this education carried 
out. They are responsible for living it. for setting an example. Education and 
life for them are one.*"* 

An educational process of this style perpetuates a way of life, maintains 
stability in a way of life. It is the. most conservative of all personal and social 
practices, more conservative than spiritual ritual, ceremony or totemism. 
because it, education, »is the process that . preserves those bulwarks of social 
and personal beliefs. Such an educational process .nakes, in a way of life for 
the strong bonds of belonging among related people. It is the nursery bed for 
a people's self-concept.'"* It is an educative process that (foncerns itself with 
values.* It is a pervasive process because it hs incidental within and not fsolated 
and pursued separately for clear cut ends. Significantly — and, at first, it may 
seem paradoxically^ it is, therefore, pursued clearly* and sought eagerly by 
each for himself, lifelong and continuingly. 

Change imposed on. or denigration to this process of education — Edu- 
cation A — occurs at peril of national disintegration. We have seen tfie disin- 
tegration happen under colonial rule in the Pacific. We saw it at the beginning 
of the 20th century erode the Maori way of life in New Zealand; we have 
seen the effects on Ay^stralia s Aborigines, which effects are reasonably 
described as catastrophic for those people§;^we have seen its inroads into the 
Fijian way of life. You in Papua New Guinea will know whether or not you 
have averted Jhe disintegrative influences. 

When I refer to Education^ A, I refer to the basic, continuing, lifel9ng, 
face-to-face' educative process that goes on in each of us — you and me. It is 
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one of the main processes by which wejive day by day our way of life, with 
pride and loyalty; and by which wc live life with what for us is order; and 
by which wc live with and grow in the personal strength of our self-concept. 
Education A promotes in an individual a socially cohesive, integrative ap- 
proach to the way he behaves, and it does so. 1 repeat, because it enables 
each of us to grow as an individual strong in our .self-concept. Education A 
is the process! that nation^s constantly seek to retain or regain and to which 
its people endeavour to return if it is lost or undermined. Its strength derives 
from the personal nature of education, from the learning we enjoy from 
experiences that we encounter within our daily life. 

There are within Education A three major component.s. It is eagerly 
sought by the youngest: it is reinforced by a battery of experiences v/ithin the 
family, and among families in th^^ community; and it is protracted and 
infinitely variable for each individual at different stages of his growth, and as a 
result of his encounters with other individuals. E.ducation A occurs as each 
of us applies in the context of our society what wc learn. Once applied 
and tested by each of us for ourselves, we are ready to apply it beyond the 
context of our society, among others. Education A knows only the limits that 
come from being human, and from living in an environment and from our 
perception of that environment. 

A nation that dismisses or denigrates this Educative- Process Ay during 
any stage of an indivadual's lifetime, invites disaffection and confusion among 
its populace and a delay to its growth as a nation; and, transnationally. Such a 
nation is held back in its growth by, as wc are want to\say, "the nature of 
human nature"; by, if it is a technological nation, strikes, unrest, sabotage, 
political upheavals. What the people of that . nation are in effect saying is 
that there is within them an unresolved clamour to engage in Education A — 
in the application by them of what they have learnt and are learning. 

There is, you see, within Education A, no sense of under-privilegc, or of 
disadvantage; no ne^d for talk of re-current education; nor talk of compen- 
satory programmes. There are no grounds for thinking in terms of deficit; 
no need to escalate plans for remedial programmes. All of these negative and 
intervention concepts belong, if you notice, within the language of the special- 
ised, technotronic, economically — that is, materially — aspiring, but Edu- 
cation A-inadcquatc, nations. They arc concepts that have grown up in the- 
last 100 years," which is nearly how long we have had Compulsory Education 
— which is not Education A. 

•Education A has much more to do with people in families th^n with 
national systems. It is, that is. education that goes on among people of all 
ages, from Jbirth to old age, at the family hearth and in their communities — 
as these are nominated by families and their members. It is education of and 
by adults — adult cducg,tion. It is early childhood education — for it begins 
prenatally and continues postnatally. It is a continuous process as each applies 
in his life Nvhat heflearns. It is lifelong in two respects: first, because each of 
us is eager for learning and for applying that learning: second, each of us is 
available to assume the role of co-learner throughout life, sometimes being 
f needed by others for our experience, and needed at other times for our 
creative or divergent solution to an issue that faces the people as a whole. 
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Education B 

We have pursued a long time ami along a narrow path beyond 
• its natural value. We became enamoured of it and invested so much of our- 
selves and our resources in it. It is Education B— the teaching process, 
especially that within the schooling#systcm but also a considerable chunk of 
what is attempted at home — that has considerably supplanted Education A. 
To'day most people think of Education B when education is mentioned. It is 
Education B that most. evolving nations turn their attention, in the belief that 
Education B is what has given so many western peoples in technologically, 
advanced and organized nations their advantage. This is where confusion has 
risen. The Confusion arises because there is a component of education in 
teaching and in schooling, but for too long wc have failed to examine what 
that component was. We failed because we had not carefully and logically 
enough defined what education was. 

Cause and effect easily become blurred in this confusion. It is, there- 
fore, a valid and essential exercise for an emerging nation to enquire into 
the advantages claimed for western style living with the cost in terms of 
money, energy, direction and emphasis of the school system it has evolved. 

Fn the course of the enquiry, notice the way in which compulsory 
schooline needs, at escalating costs: 

buildings — and ask. "What kinds? What for?" 

equipment — and'ask, "What kinds? What for?" 

teachers — and ask, "What kinds? What for?" 

ancillary services — and ask. "What kinds? What for?" . . 

As western and eastern countries begin now after nearly IQO years to: 
count the costs in terms of money for buildings, equipment, teachers, ancill- 
ary services: count the costs Jn terms of school failures, school drop-outs, 
disaffection with school by pupils, dissatisfaction with the school's products 
by employers: count up the immediate and long term effects on the comnum- 
itv, they also h^>^e^begun to look for other way^ of developing the quality 
of education in order to develop their countries."* The issues are well-known 
by now. They include students who have rioted: parents who have set up 
separate schools, escaped monks who have vociferated personally and in. their 
writings: teachers who have innovated: researchers who have switched from 
pure — and so-oftcn redundant — to action-research, in their quest for 
educational reform. 

Education "B has indeed within it so little that is in fact educative for 
the individual that it would be better were it to be renamed and divided 
accordingly into whatever in fact it is — instruction, indoctrination, propa- 
ganda, intervention, imposition. Whatever is educative in Education B is so 
because of what individuals discern for themselves and that they apply 
effectively, in their own lives. Tt is effective in the short term if it applies only 
in theij own lives. It is effective in the long term if, also, it , contributes to 
and beyond the society of which an individual is a member.- Tt is incidental 
applied learning that occurs in the teaching process that causes me to retain 
this item in this category. Ft is this same incidental applied learning that has 
kept up the hopes of many millions of teachers — why schooling is so pro- 
longed and why learning is regarded as a slow, tortuous process. If T were to 
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be thorougRly^ consistent to ni\|^own arg^vinient. I would refuse , to accept 
Education B and refer to teaching and its Education A component — for 
that is what Education, B is. the Education A coniponent in teaching. But I 
go on being inconsistent because of the cxtensiveness of the use of the term 
"education" when, in fact, it is teaching people are talking about. 

Unless it is analyzed and stripped of its pretension Education B remains 
nothing more than a para^tic appendage that >vas spawned in an elitist vein 
to be protective of certain kinds of hard-won and much fought for knowledge; 
and that was bastardized by a technological age. That age mimicked the 
elitist vein in desperate attempts to do two things at once: to justify the 
wholesale exposure of children to a form of mass instruction meaningless to 
more than 90% of them; and also to aspire to elitist ends and values be- 
longing to earlier centuries, values ill-fitted to 20th century technology. 

Education B has so little in it that is educative that it is, in and of 
itself, a dead and lifeless adjunct to our present way of life. Were it not that 
the roots of the learning process (Education A) grew and were applied 
in the family, there would be no way for a school system'"' (Education B) 
to continue Attempts, it can b^ noted, to function educatively otherwise than 
through the family have failed everywhere. They failed in the ancient Roman. 
Indian and Chinese Empires.'"' They are faltering today in Russia and 
Israel""' and. in a different way. in Western society. Education B fails to the 
extent that it becomes organized and organization-dominated; it becomes, 
that is, divorced from the nurturant roots of society. The young will sit it 
out. compulsorily. shake- their heads after 10.000 hours of it. discard it and 
begin to live. 

Education B is a clear example of a system created by Man that has 
mastered Man. Man is now subservient to the system he has created. 

A nation that would make it possible for its people to fulfill the self of 
each of its members placcs its priorities for Education B low in its perspective. 
It respects above Education B that: 

(a) All people are co-leamers. There ard no experts in learning, only 
varying shades of ignorance; there are no other people as wise in 
experience as the person himself. 

(b) The strength of a nation is founded on practices that strengthen 
the self of the unborn and of those under three years. A nation 
that overly focusses its scarce resources on primary, secondary 
and post-secondary schooling, in order to satisfy the yearnings 
from unsatisfied needs of the young adult and the middle-aged, 
is a nation aged before its time. 

(c) Change for older people occurs most profoundly and effectively for 

them in relation to their self-involvements with the youngest in 
society. Children bring themselves up by bringing up those around- 
them, who are changed by bringing up and li^ng with children. 
A nation alert to the Education A enquirilsfolf and evaluations 
by young people who have explored and examined and experi- 
mented during the first five years of their lives is placea\to be a 
stronjg and positive nation. j 
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Whatever there is by way of educative process in Education B distills 
from the cHmate or atmosphere of the school, that is, from the relationships 
among people in the school; and these in turn make possible the preoccupa- 
tion, by younger and older peo[)le alike, with study, knowledge, thinking — 
with, that is, fostering, practising and exercising skills of intellectual endeavour. 
It is not the'knowledge in itself that, matters, for that is mere encyclopedic 
quizzing, ft is, rather, the way a human brain sorts and sifts, deduces and 
induces meanings and properties dra\yn from isolated facts, relates them, 
educes relationships andxrorrelates, ihc-/. ij educative. And such assembling 
and re-assembling — and/ too, diss*>mbling — can be achieved by use of a 
very wide range of materials if j'nc 'so chooses. The educative in every 
process emerges for an individ''>5' through the quality of the symbolism the 
individual, generates from the learning he docs, using the materials and 
the people of the environrs^ent. , 

A greater educa > Vc component could be introduced into Education B 
if the three major du»sions of the schooling system were comprehended and 
accepted each in its own right. The first two — (a) custodial care of the 
young in a safe place, and (b) instruction x)f the young in basic information 
are the components with the least educative possibilities. The third — 
thinking symbolically, convergently and divergently — is where education 
can begin to emerge in Education B. 

Education A In The School System 

Education A occurs in the school system as between co-learners, 
whether of the same age, older or younger than ourselves. It is that brand of 
learning in which we apply what we are suje about; but, also, when we 
unwittingly learn from, with and through some one else. Although Education 
A is likely to be felt to occur most frequently and poignantly; as a result 
of face4o-face interaction, it occurs also from and within fleeting or sub- 
stantial incidents and from indirect relationships with people. 

Education A is an indicator of our readiness to learn. It cannot be 
'"cessarily premeditated; and, it is an explanation as to why some .learnings 
.1. -2nse to one and nqt another in some conceptual areas and not others, 
vvc do attach ourselves to one person, one teacher, one adult, one con- 
temporary and not to another. We do seek out special people with affinity 
for us. We do find it easier to learn fronri or with one than another, to apply 
what one says or does or thinks than another. Often it is called good 
teaching, or imitation, but these are simplistic explanations for the highly 
individual reactions that occur among people, from which we learn and 
which are the base of Education A. 

In practice. Education A is what has kept ^live the constant quest 
for Education B. It, Education A, belongs in the third division of Education 
B: in. that is. thinking symbolically abt)ut the information in Eudcation B. 
Education A goes, however, far beyond this division of Education B and has, 
too, a self-learning, original, thinking component. 

Education B and the generative component of Education A arc mutually 
.reinforcing. The fine edge of Education A is honed as a result of the 
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interplay and the interactions. Education A is ever alert to perceive education 
in division three of Education B. It is Education A and the relevant 
components for it of Education B that Beeby*" noticed and that opened 
Bruner's*'' optimistic view of the ages at which children can learn if the 
conditions are appropriate. 

Education A is a basic growth procc$s, a process throUgh which each 
and every individual eagerly seeks to involve himself at tasks that are 
significant to him at a level at which he can cope and shape to his and 
society's satisfaction, at his pace and in his directions. 
Education C 

This third division is necessary in order lo draw attention to the other 
component ii^ western society's provision of '^education'' that, by its existence, 
obscures the real task, that of Education A. , 

This third division is what is known as the State's or the nation's 
Education Department. That is a contradiction in terms. It simply is not 
possible to have such a body. It simply is not possible to departmentalize 
education. » 

As was noted aboye, it is possible to categorize and-classify and depart- 
mentalize knowledge, teaching, instruction, ancillaries, services of transport, 
examinations, intelligence (C) testing — but that is not education. It is not 
c\^cn in the service of education. It is in the service of custodial care and to 
facilitate instructional processes, at the best, and intervention, propaganda 
and inquisition, at the worst. 

However, the term Education Department is now so entrenched that it 
must stay. Because it must stay I describe it as Education C in order to 
keep reminding us not to let talk about it confuse any talk about education. 
The edicts of bureaupracy, in the name of education, are not and cannot be 
educative in themselves and to the extent that they release any, educative 
thought in an individual they, cannot be departmentalized. 

A change of title would be one way of reducing confusion — - but the 
selection of a name would immediately label the Department. Imagine 
"Departmeirf) of Instruction", or .of-"Imposition", or of "Propaganda". Such 
titles are too revealing. So a blanket, acceptable, innocuous term is used — 
and abuse is suffered by the legitimate concept within that term. The abuse 
takes the form of people regarding education as a panacea, a woollyredged, 
airy-fairy something or other, a bit of all things to everyone and nothing too 
much to anyone. Whereas for me, for you,/ for every individual, education — 
what I apply in my life from what I learn — is for me and you and every 
individual the very heart of me and the sense I make to nfiyself — and others. 

Education C — the structural, organized, bricks-and-mortar system and 
organization that is called The Department, the responsible unit for 
Education B — is yet another stag^ removed from having anything significant 
to contribute to Education A. 
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Folk Movements The PiiciHc 

Papua-Ncw biiinca is emerging as a nation at a time in the history of 
the South Pacitie when its neighbours to the east and southeast arc themselves 
re-cxploring what education means to them. One of the steps they have' 
taken is to tlex their own educational endeavours in a folk movement 
indigenous to the South Pacific. The emergence and growth of this folk 
movement from the people, the families, the communities, allow of no force 
or systematized organizaliunal structure. Wherever one looks — in New 
Zealand among Maori, or among Pakeha; in Australia among Aborigines or 
among EuraustraliansMn Fiji among Fijian groups or among mixed European- 
Indian-Fijian groups — the movement has its own flavour and character. 

All are countries where Education B and C had been introduced by a 
migrant peoples; are countries in which the indigenes liked and bcnetitcd 
least from the offerings of the system. In New Zealand the folk movement 
began \n New Zealand among Pakeha as lon^ ago as 1941, has spread among 
Maori people to become a nalionaUand cultural, silent, social revolution.'"' In 
Australia the movement began among Aborigines und spread among Euraus- 
tralians, where it is now fast becoming an bqually silent social revolution. 
In Australia the spread to Euraustralians was activated. I would point out. 
bv a Maori- Aboriginal tandem partnership.' " 

In 'Fiji the spread of the concept of a fully tledgcd Family Education 
movement with government backing has been achieved through an amalgam 
of the endeavours of the indigenes of the three South Pacific countries — 
Maori, Aborigines and Fijians. 

' Nor have the indigenes of Papua-Ncw Guinea been unaware. As early 
as 1970 the New South Wales Bernard Van Leer Project at the University 
of SydneyV Department of Adult Education' " welcomed a young woman fr^ini 
Port Moresby as Churchill Fellow. She is a person who has the ability to 
link with others of her people and begin' what could become a folk movement 
in Papua-New Guinea. Papua-Ncw Guinea, will, I am sure, have scores — 
even hundreds, ma\ e thousands — like her. 

The role in this folk movement of those who arc migrants to the South 
Pacific is one of co-partner in consultation as invited from time to time. A 
first essential ifor such consultants is always to accept the concept that the 
indigenes — that is, th»i'folk themselves — shall control their own educative 
processes. Precedents"" for such control exist on a broad canvas and the 
effects on indigenes and conmumities of having control over their own 
learning processes are now clearly enough demarcated to be worthy of 
further examination/'*' 

Separatism by indigenes from others is an" acceptable aspect of this 
movement, where such separation is positive, constructive, chosen, agreed 
to by all concerned, predictable, definitive, competence — and self-conccpt- 
building. , * ^ - 

Education B is well established and will continue in South Pacific 
countries. But it will change. A re-schooling process will occur. • Schooling 
is now being questioned for its effectiveness by up to of those who 
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i|ttcnd school. In particular, it is questioned for its efTcctiveness to the 
lifestyle of the indigenes. Those few indigenes who succeed in the system — 
despite the system — and who hope to succeed in the system and despite 
the system, can scarcely be expected to do anything substantial to query the 
system, Deschooling, that is, is not on. Too many have too much invested 
in the schooling sy,steni for nations to deschool. But what is on is re-schooling. 
The present choices can be hved out and fulminated by the disaffected. The 
present choices can be fed freshly from new roots in community, fijnuly and, 
personal education, which will spread its intUiences throughout the many 
stages of the present system and adually chahge it. 

When all the evidence is compiled the argument for folk education 
begins to be impressive."" Ihe evidence builds on the way in which we 
learn; on, that is: 

the swiftness of learning in the early years, especially the first three, 
and of those living with the young of these years; 

the eagerness for learning in the early years, especially the first three, 
and the infectiousness of this eagerness among those living with the ^ 
young of these years; 

the renewed desire for learning by those responsible with the young, 

especially in the first three years; 

the personal nature of the learning process. 

Education — the application by us of what we learn: 

occurs, then, not in age by age divisions, but is a life long process; 

begins, then, nut at school, but in the family; 

continues, then, not for 5-10 years, but also before 5 and after 15; 
continues, then, not in a **teachers and pupils" relation, but as among 
peoples of all ages and combinations of ages as co-leamers. 

Educationally we arc all potential resource source for others. We re- 
plenish' our own sources as we interact with, experience and use the resources 
• that others are; and we experience others in and following their relations 
with us. We, children and adults, learn about, from, through and with others 
of all ages. It is this inter-personal, inter-actional, relational and observa- 
tional, this perceptive, this openly functional educative process that the 
indigenes of the South Pacific peoples together and separately can promote 
as a major contribution to the world in the 21st century. 

The educational formula that has been evolved by tens of thousands of 
families in and beyond the South Pacific over the last 25 years, has been ' 
built around the following principles: * . 

All people, young notably, are eager to learn, 

Al) people, of all ages, involve themselves in learnLig, 

All people, of all ages, begin their learning in and continue their learning 

through the family. 

All people, of all ages, acknowledge the need for and seek resources ^ 
appropriate and relevant to themselves, 

''When these principles operate these organizations and administration 
procedures follow: ^ 
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1, Any administration that emerges is always subordinate to people, never 
their master. 

2, Those who are affected by poliey make policy. 

3. The search for Education A begins with the individual learner and phases 
in administrators from Education B and C as consultants and as resources. 

4. The control of Education B and C resources is with the administrators 
and also with the learners' representatives. There is, that is, an inverse 
•ratio between 3 and 4. The learner makes deeisioa in 3 and the admini- 
strator (In his capacity as administrator) makes decisions in 4; and each 
consults the otflfbr at all levels. 

Currently one base at which" peoples* thinking is being exchanged, at 
which action is being researched, and at which current folk movement 
piinciplcs are Being evolved in the South Pacific, is the Department of Adult 
Education, University of Sydney. Impetus for the evolution of resource 
thinking has cofne from the Bernard Van Leer Foundation of The Hague;' 
the Department of Aboriginal Affairs, Canberra; the New South Wales 
Directorate of Aboriginal Welfare; and from the voluntary contributions of 
Te Roopu Awhina Tamariki, a group of 34 Maori Supervisors from New " 
Zealand Family Education Centres and Play Centres. 

Arising out of the evolution of that thinking there are now in operation, 
, and under proposal, changes in primary schools. Schools arc being^sct up 
that carry througb^hv Family Education concept beyond early education."" 
That is one development. The otl^cr and more extensive development has 
been the confidence with whrch parents who have gained their competence in 
and beyond the family in a Family Education Centre have continued to 
support their children at the existing schools, .but who have as parents 
contributed to change in the schooling system. 

Epilogue 

As a child grows, he learns. We, who grow with growing children, 
learn. The growth and learning by all in society '>ur ov^ii pace"' is the 
strengthening force within a nation proud of \ wmihy and dignified people, 
who theiiiselvcs are proud yet humble about thwif . ndeavours and rcinformcd 
about their culture.'"' 

SUMMARY 

South Pacific : Identity — (1) White p'jnple are migrants in the South 

Pacific. 

(2) The South Pacific belongs coloured 
people and tht-y to ii 
: L(Kality — (3) Peoples of the Pacilic and the Atlantic 
live and value difTerentiy. 
(4) The South Pacific has its particular 
unborrowed contribution to make to 
education. 

: Transition — (5) The transition to a South Pacific edu- 
cative process is already occurring and 
has been for a quarter century, silently. 
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Education A : Is personally what each applies in daily living and thinking 

— with meaning to self and others — from what he has 
personally learnt. 

B : Is an acknowledgcilienl of the perceptively reMUirceful ways 
in which we learn from interacting with ''teachers*'; is often 
called intuitive, symbolic, creative or imaginative; ack- 
^ nowledges that wc learn by interacting with others, but 

questions whether .we can be taught anything except know- 
ledge. 

C : Is the compulsory system of schooling. It has developed 
as big business and, mistaken for education is called, 
^ mistakenly, education. It is, indeed, three systems in one: 

— an administrative system for the supply of hardware in 
the name of education and which now is the educative 
system; 

— an historically and sociologically variable interpretation . 
of knowledge purveyancing; 

— a custodial institution for child penning. 

If there is education in Educaliun C it could be because: 
the individual resolutely and rcsiliently extrudes his own 
incidental education from within the economically 
sanctioned liturgy. ^ 

Re.st)lve : ( 1 ) Maoris of New "Zealand, Aborigines of Australia. Philippinos 
and Fijians have a lien on this folk movement in education-T- 

(2) The key to the folk movement is self-involvement with 
responsibility 

(3) The evidence for a folk movera' nt is impressive. 

(4) The direction of a folk movemCiit is pro- human growth; and 
growth of the self-concept, 

(5) A formula for a folk movement is evolving. 

(6) The role of the administrator is as a second line resource. 
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CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT IN PRIMARY 
EDUCATION— THE PAPUA NEW GUINEA SITUATION 



Alan Isoaimo, h.fix 
Superintendent C wriciduni Primary, Dept. <>/ Education, l\N,G, 

Papua Now Guinea as a whole has emerged from a primitive stage to 
what is called a communication stage. It is as if a person jumping from the 
the earth to the moon within a day without realizing what was on the way. 
Primitive stage education was centred around: 

fa) Tool-making 

(b) Gardening 

(c) Fishing 

(d) Hunting 

(e) Food Gathering 

(f) Observation of tribal laws and taboos 
- (g) Religion based on Man and Nature. 

The Feature of the primitive education was that it was informal. This 
meant that jildren learnt by obscrvint'. listening and doing. As situations 
arose Education was relevant for their daily living. It was all about Learning 
to live in the children*s own environment. Primitive educaiion did not over- 
look the physical development of children. Children performed certain 
functions according to their physical maturity, character and their place in 
the community. Their belief was what the community believed. Their role 
was what-^l^ community expected them to do. The rightness or the wrong- 
ness of their behaviour was judged by their parents, the sorcerers, the chiefs 
and the village elders, who were strongly backed by the gods and the 
ancestral spfrits. 

The communication stage is a time, a thitig, a culture, that has been- 
intr(xluced in Papua New Guinea. It is the present and the future. With short 
contact with the Western world we have learned that special features of the 
communication stage are radios, televisions, telephones* satellites* telegrams 
and so on. It is all about speed, time, place and the result, in communication 
in the modern world. Modern technology then, has become the controlling 
factor in educational planning and school programming in developed 
countries. 

What of yesterday, today and tomorrow of Papua New Guinea Primary 
Education? Yesterday was the primitive stage, today is a mixture of yester- 
day and the communication stage and tomorrow is unknown. However, 
tomorrow will depend largely on today's decision makers on political, 
economic ahd social development. 

The communication stage marked the arrival of the white man. There 
were three major groups of white men. First, the missionaries, whose purpose 
for education was to spread Christian ideals and to prepare some of the 
lo<^l people to become preachers of Christianity. Second, the group whose 
interest lay in business, such as the production of copra,' rubber, and many - 
other raw materials. Their aim was to use as many men as they' could get 
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in plantations. The third group was the administration one. These people 
were interested in educating people who would eventually take up adminis- 
trative jobs. 1 

• Today, in many ways, the three groups are coming together in formulat- 
ing the content of school curriculum. It is of relevance to, brielly, outline 
. the different stages of curriculum development in Papua New Guinea, 
particularly, during the directorship of Dr. K. R. McKinnpn, the former^ 
Director of Education. Until the early I960's the relevance of education in 
Papua New Guinea was never or hardly questioned. The realization of this 
has brought about-five developmental stages: 

1. Imitative stage 

2. Derivative stage 

3. Venturesome local stage 

4. Modern local stage developed by subjects 

5. Inteerated modern local staue. 

^ r 

The fir>;t stage was a simple imitation of Australian curriculum, (An 
experience common to all developing countries,) The' second stage was an 
attempt to adapt the Australian curriculum to local conditions. 

The third stage was the development of a local curriculum. This import- 
ant stage commenced in 1960 when a committee was formed >vUh the purpose' 
of producing a detailed and unified syllabus designed specifically for Papua 
New Guinea chilclren. The first results of the committee's work was the 
196.'^ syllabus and ventuteome and innovative, "for a radical new approach 
to the teaching of English, based on situational presentation of new language 
concepts and practice. through groups was fundamental." 

The fourth stage, the stage at which we arctiiow, is t.ie deveiopment of 
curriculum material in the various subject areas. The fifth ctdge, the one 
which Dr. McKinnon believed lies in the distant future is the integration 
stage. However, it should not be assumed that the various subject syllabuses 
are not now integrated. 

They (subject areas) are m as much as they complement each other 
in persuing the gonls of primary education. However, the pr(n^ary syllabus 
is made up of a number cf sub-syllabi than being a sit.^le document. Some 
overlap and some gaps an: inevitable as a result of subjects being developed 
separately. 

A major concern for curriculum devciopers has been that because of 
environmental factors. Papua N'*\v Guinea children H .ve lagged as much 
as three years in comparison with the normative date i'iu^^et has discovered 
for European children. This concern led to an interest in the experimental 
work of Dr. Dienes. Dr. Di;^nes stressed a discovery approach to learning 
through the manipulation of apparatus and material, and which sought to 
develop basic jntellectual skills. The exciting proriiise of the mathematics 
programme is the likelihood of ?»eneral intellectual development relevant to 
all areas of learning. 

The mathematics programme has then been considered a core subject 
to subsequent developments in orher areas. The original Dienes influenced 
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programme was written in l%8..1t covered the first three years of school. 
-Subsequent evaluation led to a decision to rewrite the programme before 
proceeding with the final three years of the prograinme. The rewrite is 
known as Mathematics for Primary Sc/uxpIs, The second year of this pro- 
gramme is now in some schools. 

THE RELEV ANCE OF EDUCATION IN P.N.G. 

The development of each subject area was reinforced and accelerated 
since the 1971 General Primary Curriculum Seminar. This Seminar was 
attended mainly by local olTicers representing all sections of the community. 
The main discussions were centred around school-leaver problems. Conse- 
quently (here arose two major concerns: 

1. A concern for those pupils advancing to higher education and who 
are likely to live in thtj_momentary section of the society. 

2. A concern for those children leaving at the end of Primary to return 
to their villages. 

(and currently there is a concern for the future unemployment of school 
leavers- secondary or primary). 

Generally the feeling of the seminar was that Primary Education in 
this country is inadequate for our situation, with special reference to the 
education for girls. Following the Resolutions of the seminar attempts have 
been made to make education more and more relevant to this country. 
The creation of C<>mmuni(y Living subject area^has enabled us to make 
schools part of village life. The general principle is that wherever schools 
are they must have close ties with their environment when programming. 

With this principle, and as an example of some problems we face in 
curriculum development it is worth mentioning the position of one subject 
area— English. Currently th6 position of English in primary schools is 
being discussed. Discussions are centred around mainly oit communication 
problems, especially in lower primary. It is hoped that vernacular teaching, 
or v^acular as a medium of instruction, may be introduced in lower 
prir™jPy. However. Jhis is an area where political decision is also involved. 

DIFFICULTIES EXPERIENCED 

Since the introduction of the formal Western system of education 
several things have been learnt. One of which is the cost of education. It 
is to be noted that the cost of ^education in this country is growing faster 
than the national income and faster than the number of children being 
educated. The cost will continue to rise because of our emphasis on mass 
literacy and because of the rapid increase in population which will need .to 
be' literate. To change and develop curriculum in this situation is impossible 
to do everything at once. Money, time and special personnel are needed to 
make and implement a change. 

MONEY 

Money has become one of the biggest dedding factors in the production 
of school material. In order to minimise the costs the policy is to produce 
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material locally within our financial limitations. The advantage in so doing, 
is that the curriculum content become more and more relevant as well as 
less expensive. 

PERSONNEL 

In the past overseas personnel were used to develop curriculum. With 
the localization programme we face the problem of identifying suitable local 
oHicers for each subject area-development! As curriculum development 
absorbs middle level oflicers we face diHiculties in maintaining them. As 
soon as oflicers show abilities for higher level job positions they are 
promoted to higher level jobs. 

CURRICULUM^WHAT IT IS 

This is a big topic and each one has his own idea of what it is. Cons'e- 
quently it will be influenced by people's own ideas. However, we have come 
to a compromised idea which may be expressed as **the summary of the 
selected learning experiences for children in a formal or informal situation, 
and which would be useful to thetii in their lives." 

We see Curriculum, Development as changing, adapting and innovating 
the curriculum conte*nt in orcier to make education relevant for a certain 
situation. 

In our situation Curriculum Development has become a trial-and-error 
exercise. In many cases we lack the necessary information, general or specific, 
to guide us in our curriculum development. 

Papua New Guinea has so many cultural groups of people, so many 
cultural values and systems, so many ways of looking at the world, so that 
the only solution would be to have several curriculum centres for each group. 

The information needed to present material at the right level is lacking 
in our situation even though we have the guidance of raen like Piaget or 
Brurier. In this respect we need to have more time for trialling our programmes 
or for the whole curriculum development. 

CURRICULUM IMPLEMENTATION 

Some of the greatest diflic'ulties lie in the infplementation of whatever 
programme we put out are: 

(a) Teachers are confused with so many changes. 

(b) Teachers' ability to implement a new idea or programme is very 
limited. 

(c) The cost of the implementation of a new programme limits us. 

(d) Communication throughout the country is a failure in most cases. 

(e) The acceptance of new ideas by teachers, curriculum advisers, 
inspectors, teachers' colleges and the public, takes a long time, for 

' the success of a new problem depends largely on the understanding 

and the attitudes of the implementors, not disregarding the attitudes 
of the recipients of primary education. 
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* TOWARDS A PHILOSOPHY OF PRIMARY EDUCATION 



Very oflcn Papua New Ciuinea (or the Deparlmenl of Education) is 
criticized for not having a philosophy of education at all. Teachers* Colleges 
in Papua New Guinea often comment that the 1967 syllabus is hopeless as 
it has no philosophical basis. In fairness to the authors of the syllabus it 
should be commented that careful reading will lead one to say that it is 
based on the philosophy of change. However, this is not enough for our 
purpose. 

Really curriculum development ha.s been in a hotch-potch fashion. That 
is. due to the rapid change and consequent problem >^e began to develop 
each subject without really knowing the direction. On the whole curriculum 
development has given us the golden opportunity to ask certaiti fundamental 
qiie.stions. 

I. What arc the Basic /)i\ciplim'\ of (^urriciiluni Devclopnu'iu? 

The answer is best illustrated by the triangle which, on one side we 
have educational psychology and another with the educational sociology, 
and the third side with the educational philosophy. 

Ful u c a t i o n a I .S oc i o I ogy 

Hducational Psycfiofogy 

r.ducational Philosophy 
Curriculum 

Most people would agree that t;ducational psychology takes into 
account the developmental and the principles of learning apphcable in 
the learning process. In this respect we constantly ask the question **how 
do Papua New Guinea children learn in their environment?** This enables 
us to provide a curriculum which will be based on the Papua New Guinea 
children's learning behaviour. 

Educational sociology considers the school as a social institution and 
its relationships with other social institutions, for example, the family, 
the tribes, the villages, etc.. in providing the learning situation. The best 
illustration would Jbe the revised social studies syllabuses which gives 
children the opportunity to study self, then family, clan, tribe, and other 
countries and' people by the end of Standard 6. , 

But Educational Philosophy is resporpfible for giving the direction of 
the learning process., Among its functions is the search for values, the 
preferences lo be followed by the u.sers and implementors of psychological 
and sociological principles. It is believed that psychological and socio- 
logical principles are the same the world oveu The difference lies in 
the value commitment of educators, that is, parents, teachers and others 
who are more mature and who guide the less mature. \t\ setting out our 
educational aims and objectives the Papua New Guinea Values and views 
are definitely taken into account. In fact steps have been taken to get 
local people to make curriculum decisions. 
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2, Educatlofi for What? 

The most ojivious answer for a developjng country is education for 
change. One would tend to ask '*what change?" There has been much 
discussion among our subject developers, teachers, curriculum advisers, 
inspectors, and local people as to what education would be most suited 
to this country. The subject developers* /esponsibility lies in the fact 
that they have to know, understand, and be able to put into curriculum 
what it is that children should learn. 

Briefly, subject developers have been following principles as out- 
lined: 

(a) Curriculum planners aqd developers .should aim to: 

Provide a curriculum which will enable educators (implementors- 
teachers, curriculum advi.sers, inspectors and parents) to become 
more sensitive to the needs of the Papua New Guinean child, with 
his special aptitudes and capabilities., faced with all the seen and 
unforeseen problems of the country as it develops. 

(b) All curriculum planners, developers and implemenlors should have 
in mind: 

(i) The individual and his personal development. 

(ii) The necessary skills . he will need to live and function 
effectively as a member of his community. 

i'ui) The skills, knowledge and abilities he will need to develop 
as he becomes involved in his community. 
Personal development should aim to develop: 

— citizenship 

— ethical standards and .values 

— health practices and 

— vocational interests. 

The necessary skills involve: 

— the skills of communication and recording 

— critical, rational and scientific thought and 
^ — work habits and attitudes. 

Involvement in environment should aim at developing: 

consumer skills 

— relationship with environment and 
—appreciation of the Arts (local and introduced). 

3. The above question has led us to closely look at education in Papua 
New Guinea. Perhaps the iiame question could be framed in another 
way -What is the National Purpose of /'.ducat ion 7 

It seems the question is best answered by looking at the country 
. as a whole. • 

i (a) Is Papua New Guinea a democratic country or other? 

(b) Does Papua New Guinea have respect for human dignity? 

(c) Does Papua New Guinea recognize and accept modernization?' If 
so how much acceptance there is/will be? 
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Of course, the answers are obvious! However, it is to be realized 
by all educators that in a democratic country the nation is designed to 
serve the individual, not the reverse. In other words democracy tries to 
harmonize the freedom and well being of the individual with the strength 
and well-being of the society. Consequently school curriculum should be 
individual-school-society-centred rather than subject-centred. 

In the main Papua New Guinea recognizes and accepts the dignity 
of man. School curriculum should cater for the development of the whole 
child as a hurnan beingv That is, school curriculum should be concerned 
with developing a child mentally, socially, spiritually and physically, 
taking into account local cultures, beliefs, and practices. 

If Papua New Guinea is committed to modernization (which it is) 
it is to be realized that emphasis is to be placed upon sciene. education 
in order to understand and control the natural environment, upon health 
education to preserve and enhance the quality of human life, and upon 
S(x:ral science education to help the children see themselves" in relation 
to their environment. On important purposes for education as a whole 
should be to equip the children so that they can participate in, and 
' contribute to, the modernization process, that is, the process of creating 
' a style of life that will have the imprints of traditional strengths even as 
it adapts new ideas and technologies to its existing ways of living, 

As a general aim all educational programmes should provide/the 
element of understanding and awareness, character and judgement neces- 
sary to deal with new and changing situations, ihat is, an education 
for today and tomorrow should be one which prepares children for social 
changes seen and as yet to he seen, and it should prepare them not only 
"in terms of skills, but also in terms of character, perspective and per- 
sonality capable of adapting to new situations. Putting it in another way. 
Primary Education should deal adequately with the physical, mental, 
spiritual and social dimensions of well-being connected with the events 
of life and the progression of. life in a specific environment. 

THE TURNING POINT IN PAPUA NEW GUINEA 

The first question is what is the turning point in Papua New Guinea? 

Why? The Papua New Guinea tendency in creating elitism and its 
experiences in the school leaver problems, together with modern trends in 
education, necessitated the turn or change. For example, today education 
is individual- society-centred rather than subject-centred.- 

Conlequently the turning point arises from the past view of curriculum 
as the total effort of the school to bring about desired outcomes in school 
and out-of-school situations. The Papua New Guinea view of primary 
education is that the success will depend on the efforts of schools tof^ether 
with community efforts. That is, community variables, including people, 
become teachers (or the community as whole becomes the tea(fher) and 
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school teachers become guides and advisers, f'he school should be part of 
the village or the community. 

Thus, since the introduction of the l%7 syllabus, and especially the 
new approach to teachinu maths, primary education has been adopting the 
conceptual approach. That is, primary education is not only concerned with 
skills, but also with bringing about psychological changes in learners as a 
result of their activities in an educational institution or in their community 
cultural activities. 



A WAY OUT: THE LOCAL ENVIRONMENT 

1. Trad idof nil Culture:: 

There is a need for the child the familiarize himself with his own 
culture through practical means. That is the child should continue to. 
be an active participant in his environmental, cultural activities, including 
gardening, tishing and: hunting. For rural dwellers traditional cultures 
are strong supported and the people live by these. A child who may not 
have the opportunity to eet out of his own cultural environment has to 
live by his culture. In his case he has to learn to take their place in the 
non-changing cultural element a|i well. School curriculum should be 
.>rganized so that the child will be familiar and find his identity through 
his culture. 

2. Western C ulture: 

This is a foreign culture which is already valued highly by Papua 
New Guineans. Its special feature is the technology and the language it 
uses to communicate and advance. There is a need for the child io look 
into this culture. He needs to see the advantages and the disadvantages of 
this culture. 



3. Cultural Inte^ratum: 

The environment is always changing physicdlly and socially. People 
are involved in this change, especially, in social change. The child's 
physical build changes, his attitudes and personality change. Everyday 
the child sees, hears and experiences something new. Depending on the 
location of the school and who the teachers are and people with whom 
he makes contacts, his personality may tend to be more towards one or 
. the oth6r culture. As cultures blend to become one the child should be 
able to sec where he fits in. 

4. f lexible Personality: 

Due to the chanf^in^ Papua New Guinea environment, schools should 
educate a child so that he is better able to adapt himself to change. That 
is, a child leaving after Standard six should feel secure to live either in 
a rural or urban environment. 

The child*s personality should be such that he would be able to adapt 
himself to. and interpret national aims .so that they will suit him as a 
person and contribute towards tjie community. For example, currently a 
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great emphasis is placed oh the ecofutmic developm^jnt in this country: 
•*a rapid increase in the proportion of the economy under the control 
of Papua New Guinean individuals" or "ti more self-reliant economy, less 
dependent for its needs on imported gocikis . . (1973/78 Government 
Improvement Plan). This may be changed to suit future rising needs. 

The major implication of. such statements is that the future Papua New 
Guinea Society will be economically pnxluctive leading towards self- 
reliance or self-sulficience. 

For the school-leaver, his responsibility would be to inpovate his 
traditional means of self-reliance in order to meet arising needs. 
5. iMni^iui^^e- A Medium o/ Instnut'um: 

Lan^niage is generally defined as a medium of communication. As ^ 
meiliiun of instruction the aim is to communicate an idea or a message 
to a pupil. This assimies that the pupil can already speak and understand 
the language of instruction. In this case the pupil at the lower primary 
only needs to be taught reading and writings Towards the upper level 
the pupil may also be Jaught Htcrary and grammatical aspects of the 
language' « "* ' 

In Papua New Guinea situation this is noi so. That is. most of the 
children entering school do not speak English. It seems logical, and 
educationally, psychologically, and* socially, sound to begin school with 
a vernacular as a medium of instruction. However, we realize that we 
will face many difliculties as you are aware that we have 70() different 
languages in this country. v 

Whatever the language policy may be. in all cases, the aim will be 
to achieve fluency in some or all of the following: understanding: thinking, 
speaking, reading and -writing. 
6; General Aims of Primary fu^ication: 

In view of what has been Said, it is felt that if education follows 
the following directions, we will do greater service to the future men 
and women of this country. 
• (a) Make Primary Education suflicient in itself. That is Primary Educa- 
tion sjiould be such that it is adequate' for pupils following any stream 
of life at the end of Primary, whether the stream be higher education, 
a vocational ^centre, or back to the village situatioo. 

(b) Provide a curriculum which will meet the needs of the pupils in 
their own environments, and to produce the. kind of men and' women 
who will actively be inquiring, flexible, innovation and who can face 
uncertainty and ambiguity and can creatively formulate new ideas 
to meet changes in whatever environment they may be. 

(c) Provide a citrriculum which will enable the children to be familiar 
with their traditions and to find their identity through th^ir cultures. 

i-' (d) Primary Education ^hnu\il not simply aim to enable an illiterate 
child to decipfici M>itis in a textbook, but also enable him to be 
better integrated in ^ h.^ environment, to have a better grasp of life 
in his communuy; lo enhance his pe/sonal dignity; and to have 
access to sources of knowledge which he may. find useful to lead 
a satisfying life. 
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DEVILS OR ANGELS? PUPIL MISDEMEANOURS IN 
PAPUA NEW GUINEA PRIMARY SCHOOLS 



Gi;()MR!:y Coyn::, u.a.. mjd, I)Iim:i),, M.A.c.ii. 
l^hwiiHil Resiurch Ofjkvr, l\NXt, Education Deparinwnt 

Amongst the eailicst detailed infornuuion about pupils' oflences in 
schools is a set of remilations drawn up hy John Vaus for the ^Aberdeen 
Grammar School. Scotland, liboui 1553. Corporal punishment was adminis- 
tered for these offences: 

Using the vernacular • 

Lateness ' ' 

Inattention 

Lack of preparation 

Moving about 

Speaking 

Fidgeting (Hoskins. 1^54. p. 8). 

Four hundred years later, i^n American Study of pupil misdemeanours 
produced a similar list. Pupils in an Americ.ui High School reported the 
misbehaviours they were punished for; the most frequently reported mis- 
behaviours, in descending order. \<rere: 

Talking 

Inferior School Work 
'Disturbing class 
Inattention 
Laughing 
Tardiness 

Cutting Class (Garrison. I95<). p. 153). 

Common to these. lists are talking, inattention, disturbing the class 
(moving about) while **Lack of preparation" sounds, similar to **Inferipr 
school work'\ Tt would seem that pupils' misbehaviours or at least teachers' 
perceptions of what arc misbehaviours, have not changed much. 

Studies done at other times, in other countries, whether among primary 
or secondary schools, and whether among teachers or pupils, have pr<Jduced 
rather similar lists ^ the types of misbehaviours pupils most frequently 
commit. (Highfield «d Pinsent, \^52\ Coyne. 1973; Wickman, 1928.) 

Most investigators of the problem of pupils' misbehaviours in school 
have concluded that these problems are anti-social behaviour. Teachers, 
whether reporting on the frequency of misbehaviours, or their seriousness, 
tend to rate high on the list problems of lying, truancy, disobedience, di.sturb- 
ing class organisation, cheating, destroying school property (Wickman, 1928, 
p. 113). ^ ^ V 

Later studies have also shown teachers to be most concerned with anti- 
.social attitudes. Whetstone (1967) comparing teachers and school counsellors, 
reported that teachers were more concerned with pupils conforming to 
socially approved behaviour. Mutimer and Rosemier (1967) used the Wick- 
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man list of behavioural problems to cor; pare teachers' and pupils' views 
of pupils' behaviour; teachers were found to be mainly concerned with 
anti-social behaviour. Tolqr. Scarpetti and Lane {1967). comparirig psych6lo- 
gists and teachers, came to a similar conclusion. Coyne (1973) also found 
Papua New Guinea High School teachers showed least approval of a pupil 
whose behaviour was anti-social. Stouffer and Owens (1955) investigated 
whether any new problems of pupils' misbehaviour had arisen in the 25 
years since Wickman's investigation. They found only three: reading 
comic books, chewing bubble 'gum and watching television. 

Stern (1963) in hivS review of teacher-pupil relationships, found the 
problem of power and control, to be a persistent aspect of this relationship. 
Teachers appear to sce-4heir primary role as providing training in the 
knowledge and method of academic subjects, with their main concern being 
to secure behaviour from each individual which ensures his working har- 
moniously with everyone. When British primary and secondary school 
teachers were. asked to rank six educational objectives, they ranked Instruc- 
tional Training equal first with .Moral Training, ahead of Social Training,^ 
Education for Citizenship. Education for Family Life, and Social Advance-' 
ment (Musgrove and TayJor, 1965). 

Matlin and Mendelsohn (1965) surmised from their work that teachers 
may tend to give better grades to the pupils who display socially approved 
behaviour. Feldhusen. Thurstone and Benning (1967: 1970) came to a 
similar conclusion. Morrison. Mclntyre and Sutherland (1965) found Scottish 
primary school teachers used three highly consistent dimensions in their 
ratings of pupils, the lirst- being G^;^;J Behavumr, Hallworth (1964) reported 
a similar firrding. and a high correlation between these three factors and 
academic achievement and intelligence. 

Common components of the concept of socially approved behaviour 
include being obedient and working quietly. Cohen (1971) found student 
teachers who are highly dogmatic preferred pupils who are obedient and 
willing to accept the judgements of authorities, as well as being quiet and 
preferring to work alone. Perron (1965) compared teachers according to their 
level of education in Sierra Leone: he found that the group with less educa-- 
tion were more in favour of pupils working quietly and being obedient. 

An important aspect of the results of teachers' views of their pupils is 
only just beginning to. be studied: that teachers' views of their pupils" 
abilities significantly influence pupils' academic results. In other words, if 
a teacher perceives a pupil is a good pupil, that pupil will have a better 
chance of doing well academically. In their review of recent investigations into 
teacher and examiner expectancies, Rosenthal and Jacobson -( 1968) tenta- 
tively concluded that sometimes a subject's performance of an intellectual 
task may be unintentionally determined by the expectations that the examiner 
has about the subject's performance. In their own large-scale experiment, 
involving primary school pupils, they found that favourable expectations 
by teachers led to a significant increase in the academic performances of 
their pupils. And Pidgeon (1970) reviewing the results of streaming in 
English schools, concluded that the relatively large differences in the levels 
of performance between the most and least able pupils in England are due 
in no small part to the expectations of their teachers. 
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GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 



It appears that investigations into pupils* misbehaviours have revealed: 

1. The. type of misbehaviour most commonly reported does not change 
much regardless of time or country^ or whether the school is primary 
or secondary level. 

2. The misbehaviours reported are almost all over anti-social behaviour. 

3. Teachers view these misbehaviours as .serious since they interfere with 
their classroom control and classroom decorum. 

4, . Those personality problems of children which do not directly interfere 
with classroom decorum (being unhappy, slovenly in appearance, (jreamy, 
shy) do not concern teachers as much as do anti-social behaviours which 
do interfere with classroom decorum, 

5. Teachers who show most concern about pupils* misbehaviours may tend 
to be more dogmatic and less well educated than their teacher peers. 

6. Pupils who misbehave have less chance of doing well academically. . 

SURVEY OF PUPIL MISDEMEANOURS IN PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
' PRIMARY SCHOOLS 

During 1971-72. reports from school headmasters, the Papua New Guinea 
Teachers' Association. District Superintendents and Inspectors. District 
Education Boards, and informal lines of communication, had pre meed 
enough information j)n pupils* misdemeanours and schools' punishments to 
make the members of the National E-iucation Board of Papua New Guinea 
feel concern. The members could readily see that there were discrepancies 
in disciplinary practices between schools in the same districts, and between 
districts; that a misdemeanour could receive different reactions according 
to which school or district it occurred in. Furthermore, there was inconsis- 
tency in responses; a serious misdemeanour might merit a milder form of 
response than the response evoked by a slight misdemeanour. 

The first problem that needed lo be investigated was: what mis- 
demeanours were the pupils committing? Only then could the pattern of 
punishments be looked into. and. judgemeit-s made about the relative con- 
sistency of such. 

However, if teachers were to be asked what misdemeanours their pupils 
commit in schooi. it seemed that — assuming a teacher did an.swer the 
question—his respon.se could be biased in that he might omit what he 
considered to be major misdemeanours, since this might indicate he could 
not handle his pupils properly; or he might not wish to "tell tales" on his 
pupils. 

The best way to overcome thi.s possible bias, it was thought, was to find 
out from teachers what misdemeanours they knew^ about. This is not asking 
teachers Xd report on themselves, or even necessarily to report on their own 
pupils. The teachers were to be asked: i 
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Will you please list all the kinds of bad behaviour in children that you 
have met or heard about, in schools. Do not give the causes of bad 
behaviour, but only say what behaviour is undesirable or bad. 
Fn addition, a sample of the population which could be expected to 

have information about children's behaviour in primary schools was asked 

the same question. 

This population consisted of Standard 6 pupils, members of the Boards 
of Management pf primary schools. District Superintendents and Inspectors, 
Members of Local Government^Councils and District Education Secretaries. 
(For this investigation. Boards of Management were considered to fairly 
represent parental opinion since most members are usually elected by 
parents from among parental nominees. The parents approached in this way 
had the advantage of being more readily contacted, and it was assumed 
that they would be more literate than the average parent.) 

Whilst from a theoretical point of view it may be impossible to 
generate the 'complete universe oT items in the domain of pupil mis- 
demeanours (Nunnally, 1967, p. 175), the population approached for 
information in this domain could be reasonably expected to report a great 
number of misdemeanours. To further ensure this, attempts were made to 
produce the maximum response rate from the population surveyed. 

, COLLECTING THE INFORMATION 

The six groups chosen as representing Papua New Guineans directly 
concerned with education are large in number and the members are widely 
scattered. It was decided that the only practical way to conduct this first 
stage of the survey was to send out a questionnaire by mail. The procedure 
was to send to each informant, in the one envelope, a letter explaining the 
purpose of the survey, a sheet asking for information in the words already 
quoted, and a stamped envelope with the address of the investigator on it. 



Tablk 1. Sources of information and response rates 



Informants 


No. in 


Total 


Percent 


No, of 


Percent 


J 97 2 


forms 
sent 


of pop. 


returns 


response 


district 




out 








18 










Superintendents 


Districts 


18 


100 


10 


55.6 


Boards of 












Management 


1,592 


118 


,7.4 


60 


50.9 


Primary School 












Teachers 


6,383 


118 


7.4 


52 


44.1 


Standard 6 












Pupils 


25,884 


118 


7.4 


48 


40.7 


Local Government 


155 


34 ■ 


21.9 


II 


32.4 


Councils 












District Education 












Secretaries 


57 


51 


89.5 


28 


54.9 


Unknown 








5 




TOTAL 




458 




214 


46.9 
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No one was asked to provide any information which could trace the 
papers, but each paper had a number on it which was a record of to whom 
the paper had been seru, for statistical checks on sources and rates of 
response. Five papers were returned with the number removed. These were 
tabulated as Unkfunxy} Infonnaot in Table I. 

TwOo.follow-up letter;^ vvere sent out, the first two months later, and the 
second a further month later. TJie population chosen and the response rates 
are shown in Table I. 

TABULATING THE INFORMATION 

Once the responses were in they were recorded on a master list. No 
attempt was made at categorisation at this staue, the aim was basically to 
eliminate repetion of inforniation. Once all the information had been 
recorded, it was found that a total of 146 misdemeanours had been reported. 

However, closer examination of this list enabled reductions to be made. 
Firstly, some Items had been recorded twice. Then certain categories were 
imposed, and the examples given of nii.sdeeds then included. The best 
example of this was the category of damaging, ft was felt that the object 
being damaged was .not particularly important, hut whether damage did 
occur, and whether \\ was to school property or teachers' property. So more 
than 2! items,, some rather repetitive, were grouped together, into two 
categories: 

Damaging teachers' property. 

Damaging schcK.il property. 
Altogether. % items were then on the final list. 

FREQUENCY RATING OF iVII.^DEMEANOURS 

A group of experienced Papua New Guinea educators was then asked 
lo rale ihe items as lo trequcncy oi' occurrence in primary schools. The 
group is shown in Table 2. 

Taiuj: 2. (Groups who ranked tniscIcnicwuHirs accordini* to frec/uency 
Rcspondcnrs Nimihcr 
District Inspectors and .Superintendents ^-^ 
Primary .School Headmasters doing an advanced course of study at 

the University of Papua N-,*w Guinea 8 
Primary feachers doing a Headmasters' course at two Teachers' 

Colleges ^ 55 

TOTAL • 87 

These people, coming from all parts of Papua New Guinea, are 'mature, 
experienced qualified teachers. It may be fairly claimed that their combined* 
opinion presents a view that is representative of the education situation at 
the national level. 

Respondents were asked \o tick each item according to whether it was 
very common, common, unusual, very unusual. Tlie items were then tabulated 
according to the number of ticks, and a frequency distribution established 
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for each item and each category. Responses were then totalled for the very 
common categories, and the percentage response calculated using thejj^rfi- 
mum response rate of 87 as the basis* whether or not all 87 responfients had 
ticked the particular item. / 

The misdemeanours which reportedly are the most frequent in Papua 
New Guinea Primary Schools are shown in descending vorder of reported 
frequency in Table 3. • 

TABf.K 3. Freqitcncy of misdemeanours in Papua New Guinea Primary Schools 
Rank 

1 Talking 

2 Laughing 

3 Coming late for school 

4 Telling lies 

4 Working too slowly 

6 Speaking place talk (the vernacular) 

6 Swearing 

6 Leaving rubbish in th,e classroom/school yard 
9 Disturbing other pupils 
9 Being careless in work 
9 Laziness 

IMPLICATIONS OF THESE RESULTS 

L The question of the acceptability of local languages by teacb«f»-needs 
further investigation. It is common for newly independent yountries to 
seek to develop a national language, and to use this as tho/ medium of 
instruction in schools. Already the PNG Department of (^duc^^jfln is 
exploring the poissibility of allowing teachers the option toH^e^jsal 
languages in the early stages of Piimary Schooling. However, the nRTTn7 
of the tenacious hold of Latin and Greek as the medium of instruction » 
in European schools for several hundred years, and recent difficulties 
encountered in Asia and Africa where countries have attempted to intro- 
duce a natiohal language as the medium of instruction in their schools* 
show how difficult it is to change one medium of instruction for another. 
One possible interpretation of this study is that .while the Department of 
Education may think it has psychological and pedagogical grounds for 
allowing the use of the vernacular in its primary schools, teachers on 
the whole do not seem to share this view. Any attempt to introduce local 
languages must therefore be prefaced by strenuous attempts to change 
the thinking of teachers on the role and status of local languages in the 
classroom. 

2. Teachers need to concern themselves with character training, and be con- . 
scious of what sort of pupil .they wish to produce. It would seem that . 
misdemeanours in Papua Kew Guinea classrooms are similar to those 
of Scottish classrooms over 400 years ago. In both situations leathers 

. showed concern with pupils speaking the vernacular, coming late to 
class, disturbing the class.* and talkirjg. However, jhe disquieting feature 
of this is that we like to think that our schools are happy places where 
children come to learn things relevant to their geographical situation, >vay 
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of life, and aspirations. We also like to think that our teachers are 
trained to help the child develop his personality and^talents to the 'full. 
' And we li^e to think |hyt the classp/o u is a place where the child will 
learn through discovery and experience. However, judging by the list of 
most Trequent misdcmeanours,jhere is little evidence to show that tl.ese 
assumptions are true ui our primary schools at the moment. 

The' picture of a typical Papua New Guinea classroom thac emerges 
from the list of mcst common misdemeanours suggc^sts" tiiat Kvuwers 
are most concerned with classroom decorum. The most coiniT)*':' mis- 
demeanours are clearly those which interrupt the work of thr leachers' 
instruction, or the pupils' individual or collective work. But tlie question 
must also be ^.sked: what sort of pupil would emevf_^e finally from a 
classroom in which talking and laughing were removed, where the human 
foibles of late arrival, of working slowly, disturbing others, being lazy, 
were non-existent, or where the crimes of telling lies; speaking the 
vernacular, or leaving rubbish around, were bariished. Might not the 
s final produci of such a classroom be himself a misfit, an aberration? 

3, An expatriate inspector of P.N.G. High Schools remarked- some years 
ago that expatriate teachers did not complain about the 'behaviour of 
their pupils, and concluded that on the whole the Papua New Guinean 
pupil is less exuberant, less noisy, and less likely to answer back than his 
Australian counterpart (Were, 1967, pp. 43-44). The pr-esent list of 
most common^ misdemeanours in P.N.G. primary schools suggests that 
the average classroom presents no really serious discipline problems. One 
must agree with Were that the typical Papua New Guinea primary school 
child is a well-behaved pupil. . 



Reports of most frequent misbehaviours in pupils, arranged in descending 
order of occurrence. 

I. Vans (1553). Scotland (Secondary) 

JLIsing the vernacular * 

Lateness 

Inattention 

Lack of preparation 

Moving about * . 

Speaking 

Fidgeting 

4. Garrison (1959), U.S.A. (Secondary), P^JpWi^ Report 
Talking 

Inferior school work - \ 

Disturbing class ) 




Inattention 

Laughing 

Tardiness 




Cutting class 
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^: <:ayne (1973), Papu<i New Guinea (Secondary) Teachers' Report 

Disturbs class organisation 
Regresses occasionally (playful, childish) 
Stubborn 
Bashful 
Negativistic 
Timid 

Domineering 

Haughty and selt-satisfied 
Non-conforming 
A good-guesser 

2. Wickman (1928), U.S.A. (p. 30) (Primary J Teachers' Report 

Whispering 
Inattentive 

Careless in work . 
Tattling 

Disorderly in class 
Interrupting 
Failure to study 
Shy, withdrawing 
Day dreaming 
Lapk of interest 

N.B. This list is the ryiost frequent pupil misdemeanours in one school. 
The better known list is the most serious misdemeanours. 

3. Highfield and Pinsent (1952), England Primary and Secondary Teachers 

Restlessness, fidgeting 
Indifference, laziness, apathy 
Boisterous, noisy behaviour 
Persistent carelessness 
Forgetfulness, unpunctuality 
Persistent chattering 
Casual absenteeism 
Deceit: Cheating, lying 

Bickering, t^ing, interfering with other pupils' work 
Evasion — sliding o\it of own share of duties. 
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A STUDY ON MATHEMATICS IN PAPUA NEW GUINEA 



Hi.i/AHi rn Sor i HWi i.i . ij.a., dip. i d,. M.ri)., pm.d., M. v.r.i:. 
Leciurer in MathematU's. Westifwad Teachers' Cotk^i^e 

In the last Hfleen years or so., there has been a marked increase in the 
number of cross-cultural studies carried out irf various parts of the world, 
"Studies have been completed in several African nations, in Asia and in the 
Americas. Most studies have involved either minority groups or develofJing 
nations. j?* 

The stimulus for many of these studief has been the work of Piaget and 
Bruner. Piaget's developmental psychology and Bruner's theory of learning 
havjelnspired the replication andtjextension of some of their studies in widely 
spread* areas of the world. In this way, much has been learnt of the patterns 
of learning and .stages of cognitive development in developing countries and 
of children in general. 

Cross-cultural studies have a significant purpose in relation to developing 
'ountries. In general, it can be said that cross-cultural studies in psychology 
.ntribute to the increasing knowledge of the process of human development. 
When it is possible to study the effects of different environments on the 
development of children, generalisations can be made as to the value of 
these respective environments.-.j ^ 

The other very important contribution of cross-cultural studies is the 
testing of the universal validity of psychological theories. Can the results 
obtained in metropolitan Australia be generalised as a theory applicable 
to all mankind? Cross-cultural studies which confirm or negate psychological 
theories evolved in western societies add greatly to the validation or other- 
wise of these theories. 

As educability is measured by a wide range of tests, it should be possible 
by means of quantitative techniques to discover not only the basic con- 
stituents of intelligence, but also its cultural and genetic determinants. For 
this reason, also, cross-cultural studies arc needed. 

Accounts of studies carried out in the American, African and Asian 
regions indicate that cultural differences affect an individual's perfor- ance 
on psychological and educational tests. These differences involve more than 
content and the habits established by education. They involve manipulative 
habits, symbolic reactions, possibly the entire approach to the perceptual 
world, where skills, both individual and tribal, have been developed over 
generations, 

SOME ASPECTS OF MATHEMIATICS EDUCATION 

To any who have studied the work of Piaget in particular, and Bruner 
also, it will be fairly obvious that concepts which are important in mathe- 
matics arc given special prominence. Conservation, for instanuC, is a vital 
concept, of numeracy but mtich more so for more advanced mathematics. 
Geometrical and spatial concepts arc fundamental to livi*^ i.i ihe cla^ 
inclusion concept leads to more complicated aspects of n . ac.Ucs as well 
as giving greater insight into everyday situations. 
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♦ . Miulu \ suizgcsl thai this special prominence is given because of the 
nature of mathematics as a subject, ami hence of what might be termed 
mathematical thinking. Mathematics is not a collection of unrelated facts 
(although, unfortunately, many have learnt what goes by the name of 
mathematics in this way) but a structure built up logically from subordinate 
concepts to superordinate concepts. Mathematics is the study of the relation- 
ships between concepts of different or the same order. For example, taking 
a more general view, 'red*Ns a concept children can grasp by having 
experience of a large number of red objects, and the superordinate concept 
of 'colour' can be gained by experience on the child's part of a large number 
of coliuirs, including red. 'The imdcrstanding of the concept *colojr' depends 
on how well the child has understc^od the concept of 'redncss\ o* 'blueness\ 
cji;*^ccause of the nature of mathematics where one concept depends so 
much on previously acquired concepts, the thinking required'^^tiT-Trtaster 
mathematics is very much akin to deductive or logical thinking. 

What, then, is the special place of mathematics in developing countries? 
If a developing nation is to take its place alongside other nations of the 
world, it must develop its technology to the extent where it can compete 
with more highly developed nations. Increased* technology means a certain 
standard of mathematics— not for everyone but for those few who will work 
specifically with the technological advances required. Because, however, 
mathematical thought is so allied with logical thinking, ijt is desirable for 
everyone to become as proficient in mathematics as is necessary in order to 
have an understanding of the determinants of change, particularly in periods 
of rapid change. 

The formation of concepts forms a large part"^ a mathematics course 
in the primary school. Vhc achievement of understanding, however, is an 
essential element of an effective educational system. It is also essential 
that the child's inirv)duction no mathematics be in terms of concrete experi- 
ences. Otherwise, the subject lack^ meaning and purpose. 

Understanding in mathematics can be the awareness of simple properties 
and relationships. At the other extreme, it can be the recognition and com- 
prehension of complex' patterns and structures\ We can speak of different 
levels of imderstanding. For instance, when a child is learning the concept 
of a^'square'. he may recognise the shape if one pair^ sides is horizontal, 
but not when it has been rotated through an angle of 4.V. That is one level 
of understanding. A deeper level of understanding is achieved when a child 
recognises the square in any position. 

BACKGROUND TO PRIMARY MATHEMATICS IN PAPUA NEW 
GUINEA 

Many of you will know better than the writer, the course which 
mathematics education has taken in Papua Nei^ Guinea. Notwithstanding, 
the main stages in the development of the present mathematics programme 
in the primary schools will be briefly reviewed. 

Concern for the teaching of mathematics had been felt for some time 
and diflimiltics. such as relevanct. language and the heritage of rote learning 
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were obvious. The Education Department untlcrtook the development of a 
modern rfrathematics programme. 

1964: Four project schools began work under the guidance of Professor Z. 

Dicnes. then Reader in Education at the University of Adelaide. 
1965: Instructionar material was produced by the project schools. 
1966: The project continued. A conference of teachers and training college 

staff was held. 

1967: A draft syllabus for Primary Schools was prepared. District courses 
were conducted. The Temlab programme was written. Tcjpilab con- 
sists of 4 series of cards and aids, covering a three-year course in 
number sets, measurement, geometry and logic. 

1968: Temlab was introduced in. primary schools. Mathematics advisers were 
appointed .to fifteen districts. 

1969: Revision of Temlab began. Trial programmes were sent to Professor 

Dienes for evaluation. 
'1970:. Writing and evaluation in schools of Revised Temlab. Year I pro- 
gramme began. . 

197]: Revised Year 1 cards were completed. Writing of Year 2 was 
completed. 

1972: Year 2 programme trialled and evaluated. Year 3 programme w^s 
begun. ' ; 

1973: Year.l programme ready for distribution. Year 2 programme ready 
for printing. Years 3 and 4 to be completed. Limits for numeration 
and manipulation set. 

1974. Year 2 programme introduced in some schools. • 

DESCRIPTION OF INVESTIGATION 

(a) THE TESTS . ] 

A battery of twelve tests was administered to the subjects.' This included 
the following tests: ' 

1. MATHEMATICS UNDERSTANDING TEST ' 

This test was used more extensively than the other tests for analysis 
purposes and consisted of sixty multiple choice items with foilr dis- 
tractors.. These sixty items covered the range of the syllabus in inathe- 
matics. with questions on number» measurement, logic, geomel/'ry and 
sets. Nineteen items which were more directly related to Temlab were 
included, ^ 

2. RAVEN'S PROGRESSIVE MATRICES 

A test of general ifitelligence. It consists of five sets with twel^^e items 
in each set. i' 

3. HICK'S SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE TEST ^ 

A test of general intelligence. It consists of two parts, verbal and 
numerical. » ^ 

4. VERBAL TEST 

This contained fourteen items on vocabulary, six similarities and fifteen 
sentences 'for completion. 
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5. GOTTSCHALDT S" EMBEDDED FIGURES 
This is a test of visual perception. 

6. FORMBOARDS 

This test of visual perception contained twelve items. 

7. ABSTRACTIONS 

This test consisted of twenty items in each of which the subject is asked 
to abstract the relevant pattern and compiete the statement. 

• 8. ANALOGIES 

This was a test of geometrical analogies designed to test a subject*s 
ability to reason and perceive patterns. 

9. SERIES 

A test of number ability, ♦ 

10. GENERAL INFORMATION 

This was a thirty item multiple choice test» covering everyday objects 
and events, national and international events. 

n. PIAGET I 

This was a test using oral questions and demonstration to which the 
subjects responded with written answers. 

12. PIAGET II ^ 

This test .involved ^the individual manipulation of simple apparatus, 
(b) THE SAMPLE ' \ 

• A total of 551 subjects were tested. These consisted of 224 local teachers. 
60 European teachers, 139 local students in their final year of training, 113 
local and 15 non-local Standard VI pupils. The sample was drawn from five 
different regions of Papua New Guinea, as follows: 



District 


Standard VI 


Trainees 


Teachers 


Total 


Central 


24 


23 


79 


126 


Madang 


30 


6 


41 


77 


Morobe 


24 


34 


76 


134 


Eastern' Highlands 


24 


40 


23 


87 


Western Highlands 


26, 


36 


65 


127 


Totals 


128 


1/^ 


- 284 


551 



(c) ADMINISTRATION OF THE TESTS 

The testing programme occupied nine weeks towards the jnd of 1971. 

(d) STATISTICAL TECHNIQUES USED 

The following stati.stical procedures were used on data collected from 
551 subjects. 

(i) the analysis of test scores in relation to differences in performance 
of the four groups tested; 

(ii) the factor analysis of all tests; 

(iii) the analysis of certain variables in relation to the teachers' per- 
formance on the Mathematics Understanding Test; 

(iv) the detailed item analysis of the Mathematics Understanding Test. 
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RlESULTS OF STUDY 

(a) COMPARISONS BETWEEN GROUPS OF SUBJECTS 

fn order to compare the relative performance of the four main groups 
in the investigation, i.e. European teachers, local teachers, teacher trainees 
and local Standard VI pupils, the mean score, for each of the twelve tests , 
was computed. 

The European -teachers did significantly better and consistently better 
than all other groups in ^all tests. The trainees did significantly better than 
the local teachers on ten tests and significantly better than the Standard VI 
pupils on all tests. The local teachers did significantly better than the Standard 
VT children on all tests. 

These results are very much as might have been predicted and are a 
reflection of the length and quality of education and training which the 
different groups have experienced. The European teachers, on the whole, 
have a better educational background than any of the local groups. The 
teacher trainees, because of the gradual raising of entry qualifications required 
and the lengthening of the training course, would b-. expected to have a more 
sophisticated approach to the test battery than the group of local teachers* 
many of whom have a much more limited educational background and 
training. Since the local teachers did significaniiy better on all tests than 
the Standard VI children, it would appear thai there is no significant change 
in the quality of the Standard VI children, and that the significant difference 
in the performance of the two groups would be due to the training and 
additional schooling the ^ . .hers have had. 

(b) FACTOR ANALYSIS 

As the analysis was fairly complicated due to the nature of the tests 
used and the methods of approach adopted and has little immediate bearing 
on the other parts of the investigation. I shall briefly summarise the main 
results. 

A verbal factor, a general rea.soning factor and a numerical reasoning 
factor were isolated. It is therefore reasonable to state that factors, such as 
verbal ability, reasoning ability and number ability contribute to mathematical 
achievement as it is measured by the Mathematics Understanding Test. 

fc) THE EFFECT OF CERTAIN VARIABLES ON, MATHEMATICAL 
UNDERSTANDING 

To discover what effect such variables as sex, length of teaching experi- 
ence, length of training and education, and country of origin have to 
performance on the Mathematics Understanding Test, an analysis of variance 
was considered. The distributions in the sample were of such a character 
as to make a formal analysis of variance dubious. To overcome this problem, 
it was decided to use a technique specially programmed for this kind of 
situation. The Mitkel Multi-level Chi-Square programme was applied to the 
data from the Mathematics Understandinji Test for thejour group.s, European 
teachers, local teachers, teacher trainees and Standard Vl pupils. 537 subjects 
in all. 
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The Mitkel Multi-lqvel Chi -Square technique used by permission of 
Dr. M. Kelly and Mr. G. Mitchell of Macquarie University, N.S.W., produced 
main effects and first, second and third order interactions, between the 
Independent variables oft sex, experience, training and origin and jLhe' depen- 
dent variable, the Mathematics I 'nderstanding Test. To fietermine the 
meaning of interactions, reference was made* to the subciflculations shown 
on the computer printout. These subcalculations consist of the raw data and 
expected frequency for each category used. 

.Significant interaction were shown as follows: 

Main effect.s: experience, training, country of origin 

First order interactions: jicr /origin; experience/training, 

cxperience/oFtgirv^training/origin 

.Second order interaction?: ^ sex ^experience/ training, 

scx.'rraihing/origin, | 
experience/ training/yrigin 

Third order interactions: sex /experience /training /origin 

From the analysis of the subcalculations and interactions, the foliiTwing 
cortclusions wert drawn: 

F Inexperienced, untrained subjects do poorly on the Mathematics Under- 
standing Test in relation to the rest of the sample. 

, , ■■ ?v^E xperience affects performance on the Mathematics Understanding Test. 
European teachers appear to benefit more .by experience than local 
subjects; the latter show some improvement in the first few .years of 
teaching, but their limited educational experience and background does 
^^;H>^><->^->. w ^<iiee .fullest possible .dc:wi:lQpiueat .oL-their understanding 

of mathematical concepts and skills. Perhaps the reason for this is to 
be found in the home, and the curriculum and teaching methods at the 
primary school level. If short term successes arc linked closely with 
content of the material taught and the learning by rote at earlier stages, 
then the rate of application of new ideas, new methods and experience 
i?> going to be curtailed. * 

■ Traimrig affects performance on the Mathematics Understanvling Test 
also. There is a definite gajn in ability with the second year of training. 
This applies more to local subjects than to Europeans and slightly more 
to male locals than to female locals. This is understandable if the 
European teachers start their training courses better prepared by 
previous education and experience and more receptive of -iiew ideas 
than the local teachers A 'ceiling effect' would seem to be involved 
with the local teachers making greater gains relative to their positions 
at the beginning of the course. That ttie local female teachers also make 
definite gains in ability in the second year of training may be similarly 
explained: that this gain is less than that of the male local teachers 
might be due to the fjict that they start with less experience but never- 
theless, arc 'fully equipped to benefit from their course of training. 

4. Female locals arc much weaker in performance on tlu Mathematics i 
U'nderstanding Test than male locals. 
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5. Huropcan teachers perform belter on the Malhemalical Understf»nding 
Test than local subjects. While there is little difference between the 
performance of the two sexes for Europeans, the local males perform 
very much better than local females. 
Further related results of lesser importance were found, 

From the above results based on data obtained, the two major variables 
which affect mathematical achievement as measured by the Mathematics 
Understanding Test» are years of traininu, and hence of schoolinti, and country 
of orii:in. Experience is an important variable but has limited effect and 
sex is a significant variable for locals only. 

(d) IT KM ANALYSIS 

Several item analyses were carried cut. usinii a computer programme 
prepared for the Department of Education in Papua New Guinea for the 
analysis of public examinations, Fach item of the Mathematics Understanding 
Test was analysed for each of the following groups: 

230 local teachers 

60 European teachers 
134 Teacher trainees 
I 13 local Standard VI pupils 

15 non-local Standard VI pupils 
551 total number of subjects 

Local teachers with Forms II L IV entry qu.difications and experience in 
Temlab 

Local teachers with Forms I. II entry qualifications and experience in 
Temlab 

Local teachers with Primary school qualifications and experience in 
Temlab 

Local teachers with Forms ML IV entry qualifications and no experience 

in Temlab 

Local teachers with Forms I, II entry qualifications and no experience 

in Temlab 

Local teachers with Primary school qualifications and no experience in 



The i>ixty' items of the Mathematics Understanding Test were divided 
into ten ^/groups according to their content. Through the analysis of each 
item it xvas hoped to determine any areas of mathematics in which definite 
deficiencies exist* to compare the performance of the groups tested and to 
discover if experience in teaching Temlab gives a teacher an advantage in 
understanding mathen tical concepts. 

In general, the European teachers were superior to all other groups 
in each section, and the locat Standard VI pupils were in general the poorest. 
Teacher trainees arc better on overall performance than local teachers. 

On items on place value there seemed to be less differentiation between ^ 
the trainees and the local teachers. The items on geometry, requiring rec^iir 
only, were better done than most other sections. Very few items wet:e^ell 
done by any of the groups and deficiencies were apparent in i\\L^roups in 
all sections. ^.x^ 
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Hxpcricncc in rcnilab seems to have iu> bcarinji on a subjeci's ability 
lo answer these questions correL'tly. thoui:h teiu'Iieis » nh primary edueation 
and no cxperienee in l enilab did siirprisingiy well c n some iionis. 

(c) OTHER RliSUlJS 

(!) Alongside the major results deduced liireelly from an analysis i)l the 
data obtained in the invjstiiiation. there appeared indications of other 
conclusions which would be very siuniticant tor edueation in developing 
countries. There are definite indications of the neirative elfeets of rote 
learninii One instance of ihii negative influence is that local teachers 
show some improvement in the first five years of teaching but further 
development is inhabited by hmitcd educational background. It would 
appear that, since short rcrm successes are linked closely with the content 
of the material tauyht and the learning by rote at earlier stages, then 
the rate of application of new ideas, new methods, and experience is 
curtailed. The scc<Mid instance occurs in the comparison between per- 
centages correct on the I emlab items for the various groups. In some 
cases. v*here a greater percentage ^ of the non-Tern lab group answered 
correctly than did the Temlab group, 'v. would seem ih;** '^iects are 
unable to apply their learning to situ:itions other than th .hich the 
fact was learnt. This reinforces the view that Temlab \ nie the 

object of rote learning, jnd docs not necessarily lead to : reative 

application of basic mathemutieal thought prvKCsses. 

(ii) Another byproduct is that the faciUty to handle the symbolism of tJie 
English language varies according to the subject's exposure to western 
education. ThiiJ is indicated by the factor analysis of the Mathematics 
Under.standmi Test. One of the factors isnlaied seems to be a com- 
pooent measurmg the subject's need to interpret symbols before per- 



IMPLiiCATIONS OF RESEARCH TO EDUCATION IN PAPUA NEW 
GUINEA 

(a) hDUCATION FOR <»IRIS 

It was fv>ijnd that the performance rf local i:irls is much worse on the 
Mathematics Understanding Test thar) that of local males. In view of other 
research, it may be :.v:.c|:.tcd that in general females do not do as well as 
males in numerical skills but do beticr in verbal skills. Notwithstanding, it is 
surprising tha? the perfornnince of this particular sample of females should 
be .so much worse 'han that of the nialos on a test of mathematical under- 
standing with a high verbal content. 

The most plausible reason for this is a cultural one. Even in some 
developed countries, 'he opportuniiy lor education for girls is not as great 
as for boys, and the expectations ol the society in which they live impose 
various forms of constramts on them. In Papua New (iuinea, females arc 
considered very inferior to males. They have no place in the village councils 
and are not considered! in any decision making. Traditionally, their role is 
one of suoservicnce to the male. 

Many girls and women have broken away from their traditional role 
and have managed to hold places in secondary schools and university. 
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It Is c\on diliicull in »mc areas of Papua New (iuiiica io persuade 
villatie people to allow the claiiuhlers to attend school. This is no doubt the 
reason for the smaller number of local females in this study than would 
normally he expected in a sample of this swc. This problem was recoLiniscd 
by the pre^io is Director of F-ducation in i^apua Ncv (iuinea. 

"There is still a sex inibalance:^l^nsequently. there will be too few 
educated girls compared with the number of educated boys. Mlforts arc 
still being made to improve these ratios by pi ,)aganda. persuasion and 
even by the coercion of not providing school facilities if a substantial 
proportion of girls are not allowed to enrol. There is no indicatiiin that 
the problem will disappear although it d(xrs diminish as each area 
develops." (McKinnon. I^>7I) 

Despite the tendency for tlie traditional attitudes towards women to 
break down, there still remains a negative attitude towards the achievement of 
girls in .schools. Girls arc just not expected to do well. They are not given 
any incentive to do well. They are merely tolerated in schools and expected 
to return to their village, marry and bear children. 

Pidgcon (1^70) quotes studies in which the expectations of teachers 
and parents appear io affect the performance of -children. As siinic of these 
\ studies involved children from dilferc.:t cultures, it may be a.s'sumed that the 
I same results of role expectation would occur in Pupua New Guinea. 

It is anticipateli that as more and more girls throw off the inhibiting 
effects of their traditional background, and more gain success in various 
aspects of the community, the achievement of females in general will improve. 
This is not, however, to decry the homemaking responsibilities of the local 
women. It is important t(^ remember that women, with their close personal 
contact with young children, arc in an admirable position to create attitudes 
and icon rage aspirati(ms. 

As the education svstem devehips within the context of the tievcloping 
nation, it is conceivable thai more and more women will become teachers, 
in this position, thoy again will hav an opp* ^tunity of inlluencing the 
attitudes and values of their pupils. 

(b) rh.ACHl.R 1. DUCAT ION 

Developments in the recruiting and training, both pre-service and in- 
service, of local teachers have taken place Already a big advance ha., taken 
place in the raising of the minimum entry qualifications to F'orm IV and the 
extension of all 'raining from one year to a minimum of iwo years. Increased 
recruitment at the secondary school level means there niust be a greater 
number of children {'rixeeding from primary to .sj-^ondary education. Ii 
also means a mucn greater strain on the limited ^ ■ of training colleges. 

Results of this investigation .ndicate that the developments in training 
which have already taken place have had positive effects for the subjects 
tested. These positive results sh(^uld continue to rai.se the standard of the 
teaching of new recruits. It ,seen;^, then, that the immediate problem is 
concerned with the teachers who are already in schools. Many of these 
teachers h.ixc been the victims of the situation in which an urgent need for 
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teachers p<MMiaded various aiicneies to give limited trainini: to people with 
minimal .ahtieations. The situation could be summed up in the words of 
the rcpori of the Kci^ional Symposium on the Inservice Traininu of Primary 
School Teachers in Asia, held in the Phljippines in U^67. 

**These countries have had to resort to enierizeni ^ or crash training 
programmes to produce as qiiickly as possible new teachers for the fast 
expand in g schiH>l programme. As a consequence, there is rather a high 
proportion of unqualitied or inadequately trained teachers in primary 
schools in many Member States who must be given reiiular in-service 
training courses lo ensure that the quantitative expansiiMi in education 
is accompanied by qualilalive improvement." (p. 4) 

Particularly in developing countries, pre-service training cannot serve a 
once and for all function. With rapid change taking place within the social, 
political and economic areas of the country, it is important that tcachcrj- are 
able to cope with this change and adapt themselves to acquiring new know- 
ledge and discovering the means to teach it most ctTcctively to the children 
in their classes. Adequate provisions shotild be made for all teachers to 
participate in the in-service training courses which are most suitable for 
ihem at their present stage of training and experience. The results of this 
investigation indicate that substantial in-service training is needed before 
the sixth year of teaching: 

(e) ClIRRIClll.UM ni.VISION 

The finding that experience in teaching Temlab bears little relation to 
a teacher's ability to understand basic mathematical concepts must call in 
question the whole philosophy behind the introduction of the Temlab 
programme. Certainly, the implementation of such a programme as a nation- 
wide syllabus must be» considered further. 

One should ask "Is there any underlying reason for the result concerning 
'I'emlab experience and teacher's understanding.*" The obvious answer is that 
Temlal) experience does not help a teacher, and that is the conclusion I 
have reached, though I recognise the c<v^ency of other interpretations related 
to Temlab content in the test, the verbal content of the test, the allocation 
of le.fchers to classes, the limitations or otherwise of primary school entry 
qualifications and the method of implementation of the Temlab programme. 

. An important issue, too.' is the motivation for the change in mathematics 
syllabus. No one can deny that such a change is a courage js one but some 
(Lewis. 1^68) would doubt the wisdom of its timing in relation to the present 
social and economic situation in Papua New^Quinea. As Philp (196^. p. 
280) points out. "any Jormal education syste^n exkts to serve the society 
in which it operates." and again. 'Uhis uoiild sugiest that, when one is 
designing curricula. or planning a school system, there is need for a clear 
definition of the aims of the society and of iht airns and objectives of 
education within these" (Philp. 1^6^. p. 2SI). The two prmcipai motives 
for introducing the Temlab programme were to release the system from the 
cycle of mechanical teaching and rote learning about which a comment will 
be made, and to cr ite a greater feeling of prestige amongst the local people. 
Knowing that, like maay developed and other licvelopin'.* countries , of the 
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world, the children of Papuu New Guinea were learning *ncw' mathematics 
"wS?? expected to help Papua New Ciuineans feel better able to eope with 
the problems ()f nationhood in relation to the rt*st of the world. This latter 
motive, it is admitted, takes into eonsidenition thi political and social 
development of P;ipiia New Guinea 

The next point to note is the laek of continuity of th^^ Temlab pro- 
iiranip'e. The lirst three >eais of the pi «^i;rai Mine were intrudiicecl in schools 
in 1968. The re.st of the prourumme was not a)nsidered until the first three 
years had been revised. By May, I^^73, li. and a half years later, the 
programme for the first year was ready for di.stribution, that for the second 
year was in the hands of the printer and the revision of the third year pro- 
gramme was well under way. The delay in preparing subsequent material 
and the lack of eontimiity which ensued, has led to all kinds of frustrations 
on the part of the children, who ha a completely different course for one 
to three yeuj.^, then revert to the traditional course or cease to study 
mathematics altogether; teachers who teach years one to three with no 
certainty as to what direction the course is takii and advisers who feel at 
a loss to help teachers gain the most from their experience with Temlab. The 
lack of determination of the upper limit of the course concerned many 
people. Another aspect of the development of the programme which has been 
of concern to a number of people is the continual introduction of new 
materials and methods. 

Again and again, it seems that consideration of the Temlab prcigramme 
calls for an exarain «iion of its relevance to the children who are expected 
to participate in it. Undoubtedly, when the Revised programme is handled 
welK the children are nthu^^^iastic ancl respond well. This only highlights the 
necessity for the teacher to be well-trained and confident himself. It does 
not. however, overcome the problem of relevance for the child in the village 
schoo! far removed from urban areas and with no desire or no hope of 
cjntirijing his education past the primary school, or even till the completion 
of prin\ar> .school. The programme as it is now, could limit the "^performance 
of a child who is not going to complete the course, in the skills which will 
form the basis of his ability to participate in the economic development of 
ill:: village. 

.As might be ex[>ccted, language is of ccmsiderable importance to the 
development of education in Papua New Guinea. There are indications that 
the ability of the subject to handir the English language well is partly depen- 
dent on the person's exposure to western education. New . mathematics, 
unforiunaiely, n kes >lef'nitc c.'vmands on language ability. This is particularly 
disturbing at a ti -v.^en loci! subjects are struggling to express themselves 
in a foreign lany.u;* . The termir ^logy alone may prove a handicap to 
children who are ir in* '»voces3 o^ learning English as a second language. It 
is ditlicult enou^^h im .xpi with u.i .rstanding relatively simple words of 
objects and ide,'is a. ^ociated with their life, without trying to associate un- 
familiar wordi with i.nstraci Cfjncepts. Admittedly much can be taught, 
without the use of technical na .les hut in concept development, it is agreed 
that verf>a'i.sution is important. 
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The mctluKl of tcachint' i!ic Revised TcniKrh |)roLManinic is also very 
important. As inJicatccI hc^nrc. ilic cntluisiastrc. wcll'tt.iMicd and conlidcnt 
teacher will be able lo alltnv jiiildren throuiih activity iiicthods. to discover 
important matliemati^;;il eoruept' \\n themselves, biu (he enthusiastic, well- 
. trained and cor ie;K-l'er i the exception rather than the ruie. Conse- 

quently, the teat,' ctMnes as mechanical as it alwavs was with the result- 

ing disastrous elu iiciiiiiive^attitudes 'iinti lack oV iirowth. I hc, teacher, 
despite all the at' -s to pretend otherwise, still retains a position of con- 
siderable im|' "ta- »n the c'.)ninniiiication of knowlediie 

Temlab. m the oriLiinal or Revised form, carries with it the danger 

of makinii riKiii....'iatics tciichini'. a very stereotyped riiiid type of teachini:. 
This must be avoided at iHI costs. Of course, it i.s recognised thai teachers 
with inadequate training and httlc mathematical background of their own. 
feel more secure if they have a set framework for their lessons, but it is 
hoped lha' before the end ol the next decade, teachers will be much belief 
equipped thaii they arc at present to teach as individuals to individuals. 

There are two further points to constder. The first is the organisation and 
practical operation of a systetv of mathematics involving cards or similar 
aids. The succcss-of such a sclieme depends on the ability of a teachei o 
organise his class in groups nrul to organise the .njateriai necessary for each 
'groups He needs to be able to supervise ^'le class* in their various aciivilies 
and maintain the material in the kit so that continuous and continual nse 
can be made of it. . 

.Secondly, in vie\. v)f the rapidly changing society, particularly in urban 
areas, a continual ell'ort must be maintained to make the mathematics laught 
relevant to the lives of the children in schools. Certainly, there must be 



subjects, to enable teachers to de\el<^p>^ their ideas, as it is hoped tl . with 
the further improvement of tea her education anJ ia-service training, the 
creative abilities of the teachers will be brought to the fore. 

. It may be. for instance, that in many of the village schools, basic 
numeracy is all that is tieeded. There is for some, however, a definite advan- 
tage in persevering with new mathematics. Differential syllabi may be needed 
a^ least as a temporary measure. 

Since the existence of indigenous number systems forms an admirable 
starting point for the understanding of place value and niultibase arithmetic, 
more attempts should be made to incorporate these inoigenous number 
systems into local sehoi>l programmes. 

(d) R()ri: ij:ARNiNG 

Some of the effects of ro(e learning !..^vc been isolated by this study. 
They include the failure to understand what h:..^^ been leaint. the inability 
to benefit from experience, the inability to apply what has been learnt to 
another situation, and the tendency to revert to methods of teaching which 
are ihcm.se Ives mechanical ind meaningless. 

Whi'e all tiie.se deficiencit •. which result from rote learning are imr^ort- 
anl in the sen.se that they have negative clTccts. the t^ain effect of limiting 
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rcasoniriLi an ^a* ihinkinL!. is the most disastrous. It is in llie promotion 
of cJeduciive i. .inu thai -^lathematiL's can have a powerful elVect. 
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SECONDARY SOCIAL SCIENCE . aS'U/^ NEW 
GUINEA DEVELOPMENTAL SUCCESS, 
IMPLEMENTATION FAILURE? 



John H. Poi.ixKK, m.a. 

Actin\i Prhu'ifHil ( nrriadmn Oflircr, ncpartinent (fj f'.ducathttu Pufnta New 

(hdnea 

Social Science is now a compulsory subject for all seconJary and tech- 
nical school students in Papua New Ciuinea in Forms I, 2 and 3. and will 
be in* nluced into Form 4 next year After, next year History and CJcosjiraphy 
will n »nL'er be taught in the 'schools. 

Many^>t you are no doubt aware of the historv^of the development of 
the Secondary Social Sr nee Project In Papua New Guinea. For those who 
are not. let nic briefly sketch in the background. 

The Project began in l%7 when ii 'Social Relations Committee' was 
established to prepa-c a syllabus^ outline for a course in social relations and 
to consider problems reLaed to its implementation. The next major step was 
taken in' 1^68, when Prof. James Ritchie of the University of Waikato. New 
Zealand, conducted an intensive survey of the Social Relations Syllabus 
and then submitted to the Director of Education a report entitled '"A Social 
Science Curriculum''. Included in the report was a summary of matters 
related to the organisation, implementation and nature of the Social Science 
course, as well as the :;./labus itself. The syllabus was later mociificd by 
Processor Sol Encel-'and Dr. .Dexter Dunphy of the University of N S W. 
and by officers of the P N.G. Department of Education. 

Work on the development of the curriculum was carrird c^t by ollicers 
of the Curriculum Branch of the Department of Education, with the assistance 
of the Teaching Methods and Mi^terials Centre of the U.P.M.G., which acted 
as the co-ordinating body for he project. F-rom 1^70 there wa.s -i full-time 
:urriculum oflicer ' working on the project, and this number hjd grown to 
two full-time and one part-time by 1^72. 

In 1970 the Form I course was introduced on a trial basis into 10 schools 
sel« ted to provide a sample of rural and tMhim, administration and mission, 
and boarding and day schools. This selection .ilso provided a cross-section 
of highland, coM.st and island areas. Materials^crc developed and trialled 
throughout tl ? v^ar. and the course was introduced in Form I in all schools 
in 1971. Wfi! ih- F'orm 2 course introduced in l'*72. 

From :»n valuation of the Forms 1 ind 2 trials, it was decided to conduct 
pre-trials, as * ^11 as trials, for the Korhis 3 and 4. courses, during which 
teachers in :. iF .schools would be provided with syllabus and a few 
basic backgiMirnd readings, but generally left to dt^^elop their student materials 
and present the curriculum accoiding to iheir own interests .md talents. 

The rafionale behind pre-trials wa-^ to enable teachers to participate more 
fully and actively in the wriiin? of ' >urse materials. .'I*he F orm 3 pre-trials 
began in 1972 and those for Iciwi 4 in 1973. f will comment further on their 
success? later . in this paper. 




'I'lic (objectives of the Secorularv Social Science course are: 

1. to develop understanding in relation io other individuals. siKial iiroUps 
antl the society in which the student will lunction 

2. to know and understand the central processes o{ society, particularls as 
these atTect the development ol the coinitry 

3. to learn skills of social enquiry and scu'ial action so that through an 
analysis and cvaluati<Mi" of social processes a student may increase his 
potential contribution to his country 

4. to evaluate his growth as an individual in a clianuinu society and at the 
same time fcad him to a commitment of active participation in social 



The curriculum has ;"lopted a metlu .)loL»y of study drawn from the 
Social Science disciplines History, Tii-ography. Sociology. Ar.ihropology. 
Psychology. Economics'atid Political Science, It emphasises the way in wliicli 
each of ibese disciplines can help to analyse social problems, rather than 
the content of tue pariici ir di.scipMn.* 

Undcrlyinu the curriculum are three main categories of assumptions, 
related to the social context of Papua New Ouinca, secondare education, 
and curriculum principles. 

Without izoini: inio detail, let me outline some of the most siiiniticant 
assumptions in each of these cnteiiorics 

1, Assuinptwns drawn fn^fn ifw S()dul a^ntext of P.N.G. 

The curriculum is concerned with social change -its nature and charac- 
lerics and its effects in P.N.G, and th rest of the world. The curriculum 
recognises that P,N,G. is undergoing rapiu social change, and attempts to 
organise learning experiences in such a way that the individual secondary 
school student will be able to fit Into this changing society when he leaves 
school. It was framed/(n terms of the educational requirements of a country 
whose people are mainly villagers, and for whom modern western society 
is not necessarily a suitable model. 

2. Edtwational assumptions ^ 

The most significant assumptions here relate to the continuance of 
selection of students from the total of primary school leavers and a f arther 
reduction ifi numbers proceeding beyond Form 2. Thus the curriculum has 
to provide for two separate terminal yCars and for'an increasingly select 
^'roup of stiidents who will become the educated elite and decision makers 
in much of the country's administration. In relation to teachers. Ritchie 
assumed that they would continue for some time to be largely expatriates 
from Australia, with a fairly high turnover rate, the latter is true, but the 
numbers of indigenous teachers are increasing rapidly and so are the 
numbers of niMi-Australian expatriates as a proportion of the total, and it 
would appear likely that this trend will continue. 
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3. AsMimptions related to curriculum f>rincif>les 

The most imporiani of Ritchie's iUisumpiions in this Held are: 

1, there is a sfnral structure in, the development of the eirrrieulum, i.e. con- 
cepts introduced early m the curriculum arc developed throughout the 
four-year course; , . • 

2, the spiral structure of content will cycle around an itulivhluats experience; 

3, "learning to Ic;)"'" is to be as important as learning facts, generalisations. . 
theories. methoU.s, and appro;tches to probfems. 

The outline of the course, with its themes and emphases in each year 
is as follows. • 

YLAR I ^ 
Theme: .Similarities and difTcrenccs 

Emphasis: Contemporary Papua New (niinea. with some comparative case 
studies 

Topics: Indivuduiii. group and community 
Self study 
Family 
School 

Village ' , * ' 

Local study P'.ipondetta 

European culture as seen in the Eurtipean in Papua New Guinea 
YEAR 2 . . 

Theme: Change and development 

Emphasis: Traditions and origins of contemporary problems and' dir . 
mcnt.s 

Topics: Aspects of personal development 
The chaniiing family 
The changing community 
Aspects of national developmetu: 

In Papua New Cutinca 

In Indonesia 

In Japan 
The world powers 

YEAR y 

Theme: Adaptation 

Emphasis: Man's relation with his environment and increasingly his man- 
made or infiuenced environment 
Topics: The early development of man 

Contemporary man in his environment 

Society as a system 

The rise of urban centres 

The impact of technology 

Modern urban centres 

Problems of urban society ^ 

Problems of ruri! society 
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YEAR 4 . . 

Theme: I he nuidern world 

f-!mphasi.s: Eistablished ti'/ods and projected devclopnieiits 

1'opics: Organisation of contemporary P.N.Ci. society 
Man. his environment and the future 
Development of ideoloiiies 
International relations 
Culture 

The viliaue in modefft siKiety 
The future 

In stage I of the project, the materials developed are of three kinds: 

1. /'caclur s Guide. i\irt I: backuround readings and points of view related 
to the content of the topic prepared especially for the teacher. 

2. Teacher's Gimlc. Part 2: a translation of the staterpenls in Part I into 
detailed suggestions for cla.ssroom teaching and learning experiences. 

3. Accomf>anyin}i> Mihcrial: a range of teaching and learning materials^ from 
slide/tape pre.sentations. sets of * slides, tapes, picture' .sheets, maps, 
diagrams, ca.se studies, readings, etc. . 

In .Stage 2. the Teacliiips Guides Parts I and 2 are combined, aijd there 
is much le.ss detailed guidaHcc given to the te:icher in the way of teaching and 
learning experiences. 

Now to turn to the main part of this paper has .Secondary .Social 
.Science been a developnunial success and an implenientation failure? 

If measured in terms of the quantity of materials produced and the 
apparent quality of tho.se materials then Stage 1 of the project would have 
to be regarded as a developmental success. This is hardly, surprising when 
tine considers the amount of timejind money involved — time not .so much 
in years but in man-hours of people in Universities, teachers' colleges^ .schools 
and departmental headquarters. 

1. think it would .be fair to Say. and I musi , oint out that T had 
nothing whatsoever to do with the development of Stage I of the curriculum, 
that Papua New Guinea is amongst the leaders in world education in'the 
quality of its .Social ..Science course — certainly it stands as an example to 
most Australian states in this respect, for havinu: piade the decision that a 
.social science course >yaK.to be developed, and that the main reason for 
its development was the desirability of a course \n social education for all 
secondary .school stur'^nts. the Education epartment. leaving aside the 
pettv and not-so-petly squabbles.that cliaracterise all institutions where people 
haye their own wheelbarrows to push and their own empires to build, "went 
ahead and devoted a large amount of money and drew on a great deal of 
varied experti.se to ensure that what was developed wan. what was wanted by 
the de.signers and needed, as far as they coijid ascertain, by the students. 

Compare this, for example, with the rather ludicrous situation in N.S.W.. 
where, after over five years of .so-called curriculum development, practically 
all that exists is a .set of headings and a statement ^ f aims and objectives 
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thai together supposcJIs represent a social seienee cmrieiilum, f urther, this 
eurriculum is still iu)t operational in nmre than a lew hiiih schools in life 
•.state. 

I wouKI say that a major sueeess 'w ^^ta^e I in i*.N.Ci. was the faei that 
the eoursc got oil the urounil. got into itie. schools despite the opposition o\'' 
enirenched subject groups amongst the expatriate teachers, and now exists 
in a tangible t'orni thai allows the teacher who. is totally new to the course 
to read th background to the contem of a parliailar ti^pic. analyse the 
concepts and inter-relationship.s involved in it. survey the materials he has 
to teach with, and chro<)se lor himself whetlu- * adopt the approaches 
.suggested or develop his own. 

I'his detailed appruach to tiic teaching-learning situation is one ihat 
had been criticised frequently by both teachers and hon-leaching coninen- 
tators. What both groups fail to reali>e Is the simple fact that nmny teacliers, 
particularly those new to a subject such as thi^: which is t'orci-'n to both I'^eir 
academic and cultural background^. si'Mply do not haw !he abdity to be 
able to develop their own course oi su:dy from a bare outline. Others do 
not have the inclination, and most simp\> do not have the lime to spend on 
creative and innovative curriculum development. Most of all. the critics 
choose to ignore the word 'guide' in Teacher's Guide, and make a mental 
substitution 'bible' or .some other proscriptivc word. Curriculum Branch 
person ne'. m in-service courses and advisory visits, have stressed from th 
beginning Uiat these are guides only, and have actively encouraged tcaihcrs 
to depart as niuch as they like from the guides while still keeping within 
the overall conceptual framework of the course. 

Yet it is in this very area that of innovative and imaguiative teaching 
that the Social Science course might be tcrmicd an implementation failure. 
One cannot .say with certainty why this is so \hy teachers choo.sc the ea.sy 
way out and refuse to budge from the detailed Vuidelines set down, but the 
following are, from personal observation and ft-om discussio/is with other 
observers, sonie of the rea.sons: ' - I 

1. Teachers new to the country and/'v)r the suKjecl aic initially feeling their 
way many teach the course only once Jhd Hence never gel beyond 
this stage. ^ / 

2. Some tead'hers. through lack ol* time or/interest, find that following the 
Teach^r^l Guide to the letter is the eas/esi way out. 

3. In mafcy schools Social Science in Form I is timetabled in such a way 
as to t:>ke up all the bits and pieces of teachers' time left after the rest 
of the timetable is hnivShed. This often results in the allocation of .Social 
.Science clas.ses to teachers with absolutely no background in any of the 
soci " sciences who can do little else but pursue a rather mechanical and 

, non-understanding approach to the subject. ■ • 

4. Sohie secondary « .^r^ liave insisted that teachers follow the guides 
to the letter. (In e do not have subject speciali.sl inspectors 
in.spectors are suppi ne able to a.ssess teachers ami give them advice 
across the whole range of subjects in the school.*! 
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5. Many liciulniasUMs have insistal on all classes In a year havinii iJenlical 
tests, thus foreint: them to follow the same eiunse. 

One partieiilarly tlisiiirbinii feaiiuv of the implementation o\ the Social 
Science cmriciilum has been the tenJency i . expatriates. vvcLklecl to the 
traditional disciplines of History and (ieouraphy. to reuard Sivial Science 
as ••vvatlly rubbish**, or. as one teacher with two months* experience entitled 
a paper he presented at an in-service training session last year, ''an anuisiny 
brand new toy**. What sort of professional integrity exists in the teacher 
who. not content with soimdinii olt in the stalfroom. continual , tells his 
l-orm I class that SiKial Science is "'a load of rubbish** and what thc> need 
to learn is •'some soliti facts** no doubt a detailed knowleil-ie of the Wars 
-of tiK Roses or the teclinic|ues of trench warfare in Matiders rather than an 
untlerstandiny of the fimeunniny of their own society a rather sad eoninicn- 
larv (Ml the Inability of many teachers to understand what social science is 
all about and to conLlemn m out of hand before even uivirtii it a trial. 

1 he obsess. >n with rote learninu of facts is. of course, reinforced by the 
test and examination mania which bedevils our education system. l*or years 
student.s and their parents have been fed on the car^io cultisni of '*junip 
throuiih the right hoops and you will Liet a iiood job** the ivAn hoops, of 
course beinji those formed by the marks iiained in formal tests and examina- 
tions. It is now bceomini: painfully obvious that in this country a least, the 
pot of gold will not necessarily lie at the eni.1 ■ he educational rainbow, 
cveti the magic Form 4 eertilicate. and that ediicuv-ii for living is something 
of value in its own right. I'his is. no doubt, partly a result of the introduction 
of ihe*.sophisticated approach of S(Kial Science in a country not yet fully 
aware of the pitfalls of western-style formal education. Still one of the niost 
common questions I am asked in the classrooms of schools that I sit is 
•*what .sort of job can 1 get by studying Social Science?*' 

Lest 1 be misunderstood and seenf to be concentrating too much on 
the failure aspect of my topic, or lest- I be accused of excessive and unfair 
criticism of teachers, may i make the following points in balance: 

1. There are a great many interested, creative, dedicated and satisfied 
teachers of thc^subject. Most expatriates seem |p enjoy it. the second time 
around, and the local teachers are almost unanimous in thei^^ing for it. 

2. There i/rt' many things wrong with the course. Despite the meVl^od of its 
preparation, there are topics which were trialled inadequately or not at 
all. topics which have beeonie out of date, and topics which are just 
plain boring. 

3. The focus on the individual and the familiar surroundings in Form I. 
which is the niost- criticised section of the course, might be very good 

academic sociological and educational lheor> but is it what kids want? 
There are ^lany teachers who would arijiie. from a sound acquuintanee. 
with children of this age. that what they are more interested in is the 
distant, the unknown and the exotic. 

4. Inspectors have sometimes played a negative role in the successful imple- 
mentation v^f the course by teachers, through insisting on approaches to 
both teaching and assessmeru which are contrary to the philosophy of the 
course. 
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I.ct nu- nosv mm lo Sl.ijc 2 of the projccl. that is. I ornis .""^ ami 4. with 
which I have been elosel) eonneeted in both ihe develiipmental and iniple- 
nientalion jihaseN. 

Staiie 2 was mmintetl on a nuieli Miuiller biulyet. in laet hitll* at SIO.OUO 
fnr'eaeh year, than Siaye I. hi atkhliorK ihe Teaehinii Methods iind Materials 
Centre ol" tlie I'.P.N.Ci.. which had been heavily committed lo Stage 1. 
withdrew from the Project alter the pre-trial >ear of l-orni 3. The result was 
an obvio/^s need lo cut dovVn or. the money spent on materials, and a lack 
ol' manpower available to work lull-time on curriculum development since 
the beuinnini; of ]^>7?y there hi'*.* b' twi only two ollicers in C^urriculum Branch 
vvorkini: on the project. 

This meant diat there vvjs. icalK . a much iireater need for teachers to 
participate in the developmeiii.i P'.k.'Oss than before. Did this happen? In 
a simjilc aiiswcr. Ni>. 

In I^j72. the pre-trial year for I'orm ?>. si\ high .schools v^cre involved, 
f hese-werc selected from the M) trial schools in Stage I and were to contain 
interested teachers. The idea of the pre-trial year was to supply teachers with 
an outline of the aims and ohjUtives. of the course, with some background 
materials, and to allow them free reign to develop the course- as they saw 
'it. Since nearly all the teachers involved in this vear were interested, competent 
and experienced in lurnis i and 2. the year could proh. '^ly he judged to 
have been successful. 

In P)73^ the trial year, the same m\ higli scho(»Ls ' nied and to them 
were added the seven technical schools/colleges t ; .>■- -lory. Most of 
the teachers who had been participants in the pre i moved fror)i 

the high st;hools or were not put tin to the classes n ne course. They 

were replaced by teachers who were given \'on\ }^ . matter -^f normal 
timetabling, and so we found that they rant^ed uon) liiv interested and 
competent to the positively disinterested and evji; an J|):<the**-.' In the case 
of the technical schiHils and colleges, most of the ;eachcis had no knowledge 
of, let alone .experience in. Forms I and 2. I d-. < • ^mte this as a criticism 
of these teachers, iiiany of whom made i valuu • ;,uribution to the trial 
year, but their contribution, would no douh* r.c been better had they 
been aware of the preceding two years' eour: 

P^7.^ was also the pre-trral year for Form 4. The pre-trials were held in 
the same six high schools as the Form 3 trials and consequently were subject 
lo the same limitations. Further, there was insullicient time available .to the 
two curriculum ollicers working on the project to develop more comprehen- 
sive materials than would norniii y be the case in a pre-trial year, in order 
lo compensate for these problerii.. In terms of topics the Form 4 course is 
far more dillicult for teachers to find background material and they' are less 
likely to have had a background in (he topic areas in their academic training. 
Such topics as "the Organisation of Contemporary P.N.G. SoeietV. "The 
Deyelopmeru of Ideologies". "Internationaf Relations" and **Culull|e"" re- 
quired an amount of preparation beyond the time available to most (^Kjjje 
teachers, and beyond t'^ * resources available to them as well. 
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f ivqik-iu coiircrciKcs amnniisl the kMclicrs iiuolval. iviiflhcr with 
luViiihcrs of CunlLMilum lir.iiKli. coukl Iki\l' IicI[k-lI solve llicso ilcvclopnicnial 
profilcnis ill ! orms arul 4. I nlortuiKilt.-l>. Ivcausc of lack of luiul.s. this 
. was possihic o'mI\ in ilic case of teachers in the I'ori Moreshv area, and even 
this was thwarted b\ the unw ihtniiness of one hiiih school principal to release 
One teacher tlurinL! sclu>oI lime. I was ahle to^iiake personal contact with 
teachers and students outside the I'ori ; Moresby area once or twice durinu 
the school vear.' hut this was an irnsalisfactorv suhs'titute for conihincd 
niectinL!s of teacfiers. 

• .Oespiie these problems, the hrst term material which has been introduced 
•into all hfLih schools in I orni 3 this vear has met with a generally enthusiastic 
response from teachers and stiulents. ! eaehers particularlv comment that the 
course is better than bornJs I and 2. birt this may well be' simply because the 
topics covered so far lean more towards the traditional disciplines of history 
and i!eoL!raphy. rather than because of the quality of the tfiaterial produced. 

AL!ain we find the same arLiirments and complaints arisini: from ex- 
patriate teachers who have not tauLiht here before, or who have^ not. taught 
the subject before, and wltb.se hori/.ivns sometimes end with the Fnellsh 
(Jeneral Certilicate l-xaminaiion or its /ounterpari in East Africa or Australia. 

? is Joo . earl> - ycLio a.sccrtain whether their approach lo teacliiny the subject 

will embody the concepts and methodolouy envisaged by the course developers 
niy colleagues and I are apprehensive^hat theV^mp'tation for tcaehcr- and 
subject matter-oriented teaehinu will prove too ureal for many of the ex- 
patriate subj(?l-t specialists. (One notable exception 'to the seneralisation I 
niade above about the tiew expatriate teacher 1% the uraduate^rom Canberra 
(VM-. It mterestini! to contrast someone who has been trained in the 
teaching (if social science and who understands its rationale and methodolo-y 
wuh the majority who have not and do not.) 

' In the original thinking about the project. It was envisaged that there 
would be m-service c(nirses held throughout the country for teaJhers. studentjJ. 
headmasters. distric;t inspectors, and members of university and teaeht^rs' 
college stalls. This was possible to a certain extent in the case of Forms 
I and 2. but lack of linance has prevented anvthinii of a reallv worthvVhilc 
nature being done on a large scale for Forms 3 and 4 in fact, it has not 
even been possible to arrange an in-service course for trial teachers prior 
to their commencing teaching the course. 

The potential value of such a course must be faiolv obvious when we * 
l(H^k at the breakdown of teachers engaged in the Form 4 trials this year. 
Of the 20 teachers involved, only one has been involved in the trials since 
I'm. Seven were involved in the f orm 3 trial last year and of these only 
one was not new to the sirbject. Two have taught f orms I and 2 before 
leavmg 10 who are experiencing social science Un the first time in the final 
year of a four-year course. 

Fooking at the course overall, we must ask. "Have we achieved the 
objeetiveV of the course?- .;ihe answer is simply that we don't know.' as 
there has yet to be mounted a large-scale evaluation of the outcomes of 
Stage I. f-<.'edback from trial teachers in Stage 2 has indicated that, in 
general, the aims for each topic are realistic and are being achieved, but 
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lllis Jivs lun luc.in that ha\c navssaril\ privilucal llic tliinkiiiL! nicnihcr 
of socicl) UkU \\c aiv impirvj tor. 

In a)ncliisioii. and rcsciliriLi to liio lillc of this paper, I wmrld answer 
the i.|Ucsiio(i posed h\ sa\ inij that, in m> judwdiciit, tlicrc liavc been 
elements o\' success and lailuro in hoth the developmental and implementa- 
tion phases. Materials have heen put into schools and have been tound 
waritinL! b\ most students and teachers, l orm I is wiirely condemned as 
beinsj too borini!, and the number of people involved in Sta^e 2 of the project 
has not permitted the sapjc breadth of knowledge ;ind experience to be 
Used as in Staiie I. 

On the success side, we see a course of study which is comprehensive, 
generally well-written and educationally sound, and which provides for the 
teacher, however inexperienced, a' set of background readings, les.son outlines 
and student nii^erials which will allow him to enter the classroom with ,some 
degree of conhdence about the outcome of his lessoas. * 

I'he implementation failures have come about tifrougli a lack of under- 
standing on the part of some teachers, headmasters and inspecU)rs as to 
what the course is trying to achieve and li()w il is trying 'to achieve lhi^^, an 
amipalhelic and sometimes antagonistic attitude on the part of many ex- 
patriates, and a lack of imaginative and innovative teaching by some 
teachers, indigenous and expatriate alike. 

.Against this we must rank the general acceptance of the Form 2 and. 
pariicuiarly the f orm } eoursC, the almost universal, acceptance of the 
whole course by the indigenous' teachers, and, in most cases where* the 
teacher's attitude and prejudices do not mi li tale seriously against it, accep- 
tance and enjoyment by the students. 

And this. I would suggest, is the most important point of all. 
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THE PLACE or AGRICULTURE IN THE SCHOOL 

CURRICULUM 



.1. A. Si imiki xm). n.\., H.s(.\(iK., i.a.i a.s!. i.a.c.i. 
Consultant in Ax^runhund l-didution, Ovpurtnwnt t^f I diHuthtn. 

Most of the people in dcvclopini: countries live in rural area, and in 
most of these countries rural production is' the econi)niic wealth bast;. ^ 

^'^s therel'ore to the improvement of rural production that these countries 
must chielK' look in 'order to make economic proL!ress and to raise the 
standards of livinii ot* the people. 

It is probably for this reason that aiiricukure has been introduced- into 
the school curriculum in many dcvelopinii countries. The' recency of this 
development is obvious in the -followinii table wliicli sliovvs the years of 
inauguration of school agriculture courses in 'some islands anil territories 
of the Pacitic region: 



Navuso Aiiricullural School, l iji .... ' 


J^24- 


Ralu. Kadavefevu School, l iji 


1958 


Guam (MariJTTa Inlands) ... ' 


1^61) 


VuJiamami School. Rabaul. P.N.G, 


1964 


French Polynesia . . 


1%5 


American .Samoa 


I%5 


Ponape Agriculture and Trade .School. Carolines 


1965 


Papua New Guinea 


• 1966 


British Solomon Islands Protectorate V 


1967 


While ihe economic dependence of these counUies on 


rural production 



provides an obvious reason for their interest in agricultural education it is 
not so obvious why the schools have been chosen as the vehicle for this 
education. Perhaps one reason is the fact that the schools represent the niQSl 
widespread educational facility in such countries, and' are .seen as an 
important agency for the dis.semination of ideas considered to be of national 
importance. Perhaps one factor is o^li^niism in the po.ssibility of alTecling 
altitude change in the younger generation more readily than might be 
possible with an ol^er more conservative generation.* 

I'he level at which agriculture has been taught has tended to be dcler- 
roined largely by the age at which most children leave school. Where mos;t 
'of them leave at the end of primary .schooling, agriculture has been taught 
in the upper primary school; but where the majority of children stay crfi 
into the junior .secondary .school, agriculture has been taught at this level 
where it is likely to be more succes.stul. 

Nevcrlhele.ss. with a few notable exceptions, the history of .school 
agriculture in developing couatries has been a most disappointing one. The 
subject lacks prestige in the eyes of the pupils anJ parents alike: far from 
strengthening the interest of young people in rural tx'cupalion.s, the effect 
of .school agriculture often .seems to have been the reverse to strengthen 
the determination of pupils to do all they can to escape from rural occupa- 
tions and to find .some other employn;enl. 
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Many comrihutiiK' tacli>rs seem to have been Tesponsihie for ihis 
situaluMi: * 

1. riie paucity ol" teachers whi) hitve been trained to teach agriculture 
properly has undiHibtedly acted as ;i serious limitalion to the success of ^ 
this subject. 

2. In the absence of a suitable syllabus with variety andSitttellectual chal- 
lenue, scIh)oI agriculture has often consisted of ^liu4e-iiiore ihin com-' 
pulsory periixls of manual- laK)ur in the garden, often in the hot sun. 
rhis has naturally given the subject a poor image in the eyes of the 
students uho compare it with other subjects studied by their colleagues 
indoors. 

3. l,ack of an adequate lime alliKation in the school programme has meant 
that teachers' have not had enough time to do anything elTcctive with 
this subject. The prestige of .school agriculture can never be high v^en 
it consists merely -of i)ne or two hours gardening each week. 

\. But the most powerful factor operating against* the success of school 
agriculture is that it is seen by students and parents as a preparation for 
- a-rolufn"4o--^uhsistenee-liviivjr-t)n--t+ic^nmi7" ' 

The 'prestige of a school subject in llie eyes of students tends to depend 
heavily on its vocational significance. A subject that is seen as a preparatfon - 
or part preparation for a well-paid occupation will enjoy high prestige. Thus, 
.school agriculture in Australia has high prestige in those schools where it 
is a hiatriciilation .•^ubject or-v/here at least one segment of local agriculture 
is a very profitable occupation. But it has low prestige in schools where its 
obviou"5^significance is a return to .•^jbsistence agriculture, for in almost 
all rural communities in the world, low social prestige i,s accorded to sub- 
sistence agriculture as a way of life. 

This situation is unlikely to be changed by the provision^ of well- 
trained teachers, an imaginative syllabus or a generous time allocation in 
Ihe weekly progranmie, for it is due to'deeply entrenched community attitudes 
to subsistence living. 

Therefore to the question, **What is the place of school agriculturt^ in 
the curriculum?" the inevitable answer in many developing countries may 
well be **As a separate school subject, it has no place'*. 

Even in those countries where this pessimistic judgement appears to be 
a completely correct one. two factors demand a re-examination of the 
situation , ' 

(a) The fact that the majorily of students whose homes are in. rural areas 
will have t^ spend the rest of their lives engaged in rural pursuits and 
will be unable to find employment elsewhere/ 

(b) From a national point of view it is highly desirable that such students 
be given some understanding of the means whereby agricultural • pro- 
duction can be improved, 

Because school agriculture has often been unsuccessful whent offered 
as a separate school subir. i vet some understanding of it is thought to be 
highly desirable, interest turned to some other ways of* introducing it 
into the curriculum. Sevci.il interesting new developments can be described. 
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An increasinujy populiir solulion to this clilliculi prohlcni is to include 
some UL^riculturc in a iicncral science course. Such action requires a re- 
statement of objc^'lives in iicneriil ? ience to accommodate such additional 
material; it also requires iha! the auricullural material be subjected to a 
highly selective |>riK;css in order to achieve its^ aims without overloading 
the science syllabus. 

In 1^)7^ agreement was reached on the follow ing objectives for a^basic 
>cience course in l^iji: 

A. MAIN (WJIXIIVIS 

1. I,\) contribute to the menial development of students by iz'iving them 
experience in the processes of .^ientilic thinking in problem solving situ- 
ations and by encouraging ^independent thinking. 

2. To develop various attitudes such as: 

objectivity- honesty in as.sessing' evidence, critical attitude to con- 
clusions, willingness to re-evaluate evidence. 

— -z_:-.couccmJ^ur-cunM^vuU^.>n-4 wkle^-ijse) -^^I'-nttturai 

- concern for quality of life insofar as it depends on understanding one\s 
.environment. 

3. To develop the students' understanding of their present environment and 
their possible future environment, particularly the land and its products 

B. srfx ii ic ohjhx rivhs 

\. To provide some understanding of the basic biology of organisms and 
communities. 

2. To develop understandings and attitudes as far as possible' through 
participation in group practical work and experiments. 

3. To lead the student to understand the workings of his body and some 
important principles of hygiene and. human nutrition. 

4. To lead students to understand the problem of the balance between 
populati6n.s» including human population.s» and land and .sea resources. 

5. To develop an understanding of the need for conservation of natural 
- resources. 

6. To provide an understanding of how man uses the natural resources of 
the land and sea for good production, and the need for care in preserving 
and developing the.se .sources of food production. 

It will be noted that objectives A3 and B6 make adequate provision for 
the inclusion of agricultural -themes; but it is when such ot^ectivci, are 
translated into specific syllabus content that diHiculties may arise, for so 
much depends on the background and training of the syllabus wriiers. A 
special consultative group meeting in Fiji in May. 1*)73, suggested the 
following agricultural content of .such a syllabus: 

choosing types of plants and animals 
altering soils 

m^inaging growth- through nutrition . -* 

through"^ disease control 

through climatic control 
managing production 

• IOC ' 
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but it was assumal thai this would be prxveJal by the basic t?ioloLiy of 
organisms and would W l\)llowi;^l by ecosystem bioloiiy in which the implica- 
tions of agricultural practices would be discussed. 

It will be interesting to see whether this and similar trends in other 
countries result in the devclopnient of a science syllabus which .sjjccessfully 
integrate physical and bioloiiical sci.cnce with some fundamental concepts in 
agricultural science, 

• It is worth notinii that agriculture forms an important part of a subject 
called Rural Studies w:hich has infiltrated into the secondary curriculum 
in the I 'nited Kingdom. However the primary motivation for the introduction 
.of this subject is the psycholoiiijal and social needs of children rather than 
political considerations bas^d on the place of agriculture in the national 
economy. In a working paper "Rural .Studies in Secondary SclioolsV pub- 
lished by the .Schools Council in 1%^),' the subject is justified by t^wo criteria, 
namely: 

"(a) The care of growing plants and the keeping and stud^ of animals 

-metH-it-need-t i r at i s Juiida TngTrrat^o~a:lMTrmian t^emgsr"TlTc~"sati7^ 

faction of this need consequently ehriches the personality and pro- 
vides an acceptable formative inlluence on all. pupils. In brief, unless 
^ ijiey have these experiences, boys and girls will grow into less wtill 

informed and less mature adults. . . * v 

(b) The subject deals in detail with the pp'sical and social aspects of 
the environment and these lire certalrily the most constant, and 
probably among the most important educational influencesx to 
whi^ young people are subjected/* 

In an influential paper- read at the fifth Waigani Seminar, MeCIymont 
argued a strong case for the whole curriculum to be directed at developing 
an understanding of the kmd and man*s relation to it and dependence on 
it. McClymont*s main motivation in this paper is the urgent need to provide 
education that is relevant to the future life .of the majority of the children: 
It is not enough to include one subject that is/relevant to the needs of the 
pupils, but the whole curriculum should be cast in this- mould. MeCIymont 
visualises an integrated physical science, biplogical science' agriculture and 
sociaLscience course in which the central aim should be "to teach about 
land a system involving flow of energy from sunlight to plants to animals, 
with man as a harvejiter of. both plant and animal energy: the cycling of 
nutrient elements between the soil, atmo.sphere. plants and animals including 
man; and the interdependence of all forms of life primarily through provid- 
ing food for each other, and the resulting phenomeifa of nutrition, disease 
and population regulation, and their implications for man in terms of agri- 
culture» .conservation, diet, hygiene and population control . . . The teaching 
should In the terminology of current .syllabuses, integrate nature study, 
science (especially biology) and aspects of geography, social science, hygiene, 
and auriculture w(ith one another and with loca^ ecological, cultural and 
economic factors '.'^ 

A major value of. McClymont*s paper \s that it has provided rnuch 
needed guidance for those who are at present reshaping science programmes 
and including in them elements of agriculture and agricultural ecology. But 




it jnay eventually have a much" wider inlUience in Lurriciihim construction 
when the need for iireater relevance in seccwidary curricula becomes a more 
urgent issue. , ' 

'I'hcre is reason lo doubt whether the inclusion ol* agriculture in iicnerai 
science, courses will prove to be as elleciive in providing the provocation a I 
prcparallon of future farmers'*^) much desired by governtiients. It is possible 
that the following l^niitatioas will always ^operate: 

(a) at best the agricultural content of science courses can consist only of 
a study of general principli;s with little or no opportunity for these 
principles to gair) meaning by translation into practical husbandry. 

(b) because of the scarcity of teachers trained in agriculture, the teaching 
of these topics n;ust often be in the hands of those who know little 

^ * about the subject. 

It i.s^ for these and otRer reasons that much interest now centres on the 

innovative approach of the Modern Stxidies course now in the process of 
tkjvelt\pmtmt-aTrd-tnat-in^ Fr ji: ^" 

^Initial steps 'towards developing this course had their origins in dis- 
cussions centred on the following needs of pupils. 

1. -^The need to demonstrate the relevance of the curriculum to the preseni 
and future needs of pupils. 

2. The need to provide pupils with practical activities which ' would he 
meaningful if centred on real-life situ;itions. These activities were initially 
calfcd "situation experiences'*.. 

3. The need to introduce children to, some of the fundamental economic 
concepts of a modern cash economy. 

4. The need to promote the development of the rural sector. 

The main purpo.se of the Modern; Studies course is to provide links 
between schooling aad life activities in the locality, including their economic 
aspects. The course is .to be viewed as a vehicle for demonstrating the 
rcl(;vance of the curriculum for modern living in Fiji. As far as possible, 
understandings und skills are to be developed through practical activities 
and projects in which students are actively involved. 

The course is olTered in the third and fourth. forms and consists of two 
strands. The compulsory basic topics are used to introduce students to 
certain universal economic and commercial understandings' and skills that 
have application in avenues of economic development. 

The projects form the second strand of the course and^will eventually 
embody some "degree of choice according to the l(Kality> The main aim of 
these projects is to provide opportunities for students to study and participate 
in projects of particular relevance to their environment. 

The first two projects are at present under trial in selected schgols. The 
projects have the following chjj|iacteristics. 

I. Although both are rural a broiler chicken project and a vegetable 
growing project they are suitable for schools locateil in either urban 
or rural centres. 
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Because many teachers supervisini! the projects N\ill have had littk or 
Hi) aLiriciiltural Irairtinu. the teachers* uuides have heen written in con- 
siderable detail. 1 hey proviile backuround scientilic information, suggested 
sequence of lessons and activities, full lesson notes and icchnoldgical 
instructions: as well, the teacher's guide attempts to stimulate the interest 
of the teacher. 

I -or each project there is also a pupil's pamphlet. These arc written to 
be readily understood, are fully illustrated and contain lists of suggested 
activities, quc^tiohnaircs. drawings to be completed and .so on. 

Although the first projects are ijrguniseil on a group basis, there is ample 
provision for pupil parlicipHtion in the practical part of the project. 

Both projects are'u.sed as, vehicles for explaining tlie modern^ scicntihe 
approach to plant ami animal production, both deal with ewnomic 
aspects of such prixluction and both draw heavily on concepts developed 
_m_4l^c--ucRel^ll"Sc^c^K•^^-cottfse: 



The modern Studies course is certainly an exciting development. It 
remains to be .seen whether the projects are too dcrrfunding on the super- 
vising teachers, whether pupil interest in the .school projects is followed by 
some attempts to develop larger projects in the villages and whether the' 
pri)jccls arc at all successful in changing attitudes to traditional agricultural 
practices in the villages. , . ' 

Rl-MRINCIS \^ 

Wiiiral Sfmfics in Scvttnthiry Srhftol.s: Schoofs Council Working paper 24. Fvans/ 
McihiiL-n Ktlucational, 1*^6^, p, 17. 

'-.'i Struh'K'y ' for Axiru nltimil EdiicutHni: G. L, McCIymoni, reprinted from Ward. 

■ Marion W. .(Hd.),' 1^72. 
Ch(in\:v and Development in Hnrul Mvhinisia, Proc. 5th Waigani Scminar>University 
of Papua New Guinea and Res. School o*" Pacjlic Studies, Australian National Uni- 
versity, pp. 59-66. 

•'Ibid., p. 5. 
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POWKR OVKR Illi; KNVIRONMKNI— AN ATTh UDK 

l() niK VVORLI) 



M. N. MaDIXM K. M S( M M),. Nf.s,, |)||MI)., I'M. I).. M.N.C .I. 

Ircmrcr, DcfHirnncnt (»/ i.ducatit^it, Ihtivcrsitx of Nnxrasllv. 
c 

Science leaching is relatively younu in the evolution of a formal school 
system in l\ipua New Ciiiinea. A "natural science" syllabus had existed in 
the primary school programme for a lonu time prior to the development of 
the present I'hrec Phase Primary Science (T.I'.P.S.) proiiramme in the ear!y 
!^^70's. but had been sadly neglected or completely ignore'dvbV the teachers, 
and high school science dates back to about hM) when tlie Alternative 
Science Syllabus for N.SAV, was taught jn a few schools, to be first examined 
.at Intermediate Certificate level in 

* 

Science-teaching is rcgttrded-as an i(np<irlant component of formal school 

programmes all over the world, and there has been important focus on science 
as a major facet of the programmes for a' developing country. This focus 
1s typified by the attention paid to science teaching by the then Director 
General, of UNESCO. Adiseshiah. in his Camilla Wedgewood aildress in 
Papua New Guinea in .|065 ( Adisesliiah. !%5), 

In his discussion on the purposes of science teaching he claimed that 
its aim should be to introduce students to that innovative mindcdness and 
capacity for ^nventiveness and experimentation, .so urgently needed in the 
world- in other words, an attitude development aim. 

Most of the major science curriculum projects throughout the world 
have included attitude development in their aims, fairly typified by Arnold 
Grobman's statement about the objectives of the Biological Sciences Cur- 
riculum Study U.S.A.: 

The' goal of emjuiry instruction is the production of informed citizens 
who raise purp<\scful questions about their world, who have ability to 
evaluate rigorously the answers that are proferred to their questions: and 
who can make* hard and intelligent decisions (p. 2^)2), 
^ In discussing the contribution that science education can make to the 
world. Rowc (IW)) stresses an important attitude to fate control: 

Perhaps- the biggtst ciintribution science makes to western societies is' 
its cnjphasis. borne oiil by the way western peoples have absorbed the 
philosophy, upon intervening in one's own future . . . 

F-or chiJdren in any cLilure who grow up in environments marked by 
passivity, governed \by superstitions, bound by fear, empty .of tireams 
or ruled entirely by forces outside themselv^\s. science has something 
special to say . . . (1 l-l-l). 

She ctaims that prediction rests on belief that events are not totally 
capricious, and that what one to a system makes a dilTerence on how 
the parts acts. ^ 

Burkman ( M)70) is am>ther supporter of the concept that an important 
function of science edue'ation is to bring about a change of attitude from 
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I*;it*ilisn) In a positive vk'n\ o\ fi^.m's ahililv \o iLm! vsiih his ciiviroiiiiicnl. He 
, sees this aitiUulo o| power over ihe envin>niiient as impoilaiu t\>r the eJuca- 
liiMial proifianuues ol ilevelopini' aniiitiies 

0 

That these views are shaieJ b> the Iramets ni the rornial eJucation 
proiirammes in I'apiia Nev\ (iuinea is born mit h\ the stated aims of ihc 
l\rpua NesN (iiiinea hiiili sihool seienee svlhihus, vshieh iiieliiJe attituJinal 
eoniponenls in lour of the live ohjeetives hsteLl. 

I he aims are to tleveli>p in the stmlents: 

1. an av\areness of. inten.vsi in anil einiosiiy about the natural phenomena of 
his eJivironment, and a eomniitment to seek a seientilic explanation of 
these phenoniena: 

2. an imtlerstandini: and appieciation of his relationship to his environment 
:H^tl eiMilidenee in his ability to alfeet .ehanL!es anil improvements in the 
environment: 

■ . ^ ...... . ^ ^ 

}. at! imderstaiulinL! of a seleelion of si^jnilieant >s<.i lUihc facts and theories, 
and the abilitv to appiv them in relc'vant situations'. 

4. his critical thin kin li ability, and a reduction in tendency to adopt opinions 
ba^ed on unsupported or imreliable evidence; 

5. an understanding! and appreciation of the methods of .science, and the 
past, present and possible futme contribution of science to mankind. 

Like most of the rest of the world, however. Papua New (jinnea has 
failed to do ;uiythinu about attemptinii to evaluate whether the attitudes 
are beiny successfully achieved, If they are . not being achieveil. then the 
formal e'ducation system is not producint: a crop ot* educated people with 
the positive type of attitude needed Tor development. It' they are being 
achieved in the students, wiiai about the people who do not have access 
to the formal system? 

• The research reported in this paper was a pilot study to attempt to 
develop an attitude measuring! instrument which could be used in the cross- 
cultural, multi-liiiyual situation in Papua New Guindb. and obtain a numerical 
assessment of attitude related to the attiludinal aims implicit in the science 
syllabus stated objectives. It applied a-technii|ue of defining the behaviour 
expected of people hold in l! the spec ihc attitude and using the defined 
behaviour to construct multiple choice items for an attitude instrument. ^ 

SCIENCE AIND CULtURE 

I'he attitudes that people hiive are derived from the belief systems of 
the culture of the society in which they live, amf although there is slill 
much argument on the topic, science can be considered to be part of the 
cidture of any .society, however simple. 

Malinowski (1^48) proposed that no people, however primitive, lack 
.religion, magic, scientitic attitude, or science, but that science is related to 
rea.son and observation, while magic is related to. what he called the "domain 
of unaccountable". This view is supported by Levi-Strauss (*l%6) and Lessa 
and Vogt (h^65). Lessa and Vogt consider that it is errors in corrclaiing 
irrelevant causes with particular outcomes, which leads the ^"primitive" to 
magical acts and beliefs (p. 3^)4). 
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bui ils ».'\k'iil h.is boon iCibi^oJ ihhMiyh \\w .ipplu .iluMi i»l soioiko .iiuI 
lahni>K\Li\ . Soioirfisis in.iko iho Siiiiio ^lUl i>l ciums id ciMiol.mi>ii ovor\ this 
as prim III vo ponpic iK». bul lho> .itv mi>ro hkols li» ilouxi such oiiiUs (hic 
Ii> ihc CiUisj^lciu \\o\s III ooiiiintiiiK ittiiHi luM .iv.iil.lblo io isi>la(cil. siinplc. 
socio lies. 

( aruu culls have been desei ibeil as a ivsnll «»l ihe ilislurbance <)\ ileep 
sealed behefs b\ ihe inliiisitui «»! iiii'ilein leehiu»li>i'v Uom iuilsiile. ami eoukl 
be ei>nsiilereil us due i«i such errors in eorieliilii>n, I awrenee (h>()4) pi)iiils 
oul lhal ihe Madani!* eareo-c ullisis were unable U) regard 'VurutV' as rihe 
produel o\ human endeavour am! skill, ineessani siruuele esperiiueiil anil 
aehievemenl o\' ilie iiide|vndenl inlelleel. Inn in llieir view ii was knowledge 
revealeil b\ special deilies <p 2.M, 

I he wrlier lakes ihe pi>.siiion ihai science is die use of human iniclleci 
to esiablis'h models c\ plana lion lor naliiral pheiiiimena I'ri^m empirical 
obscTvalu)ii. and froni "meiiiaT nianipulaiion of such i)bserv.iiii>ns. and thai 
in this sense, the eihni)science of folk communities and "modern science" in 
the meln^poliian world sense have common Lir^innil. 

Very li-ttle is'rvallv known about ihe scieniitic and tecJinoloLiical aspects 
of Papua New (iutnea culture, ^iespile the Wi^rk of anilin^poliigists. and the 
recent focus t>n ethnoscience,' 

tthnoscience received ct>nsideritble attention at ihe l^>7() A.N./.A.A.S. 
conference, at , a symposium on structure and Nature of h'ducatiiin for Science 
and I'eehnolouiy. where is was considered that the ethmvscience of the pupils 
can play an impitrtant pan in the classroom (Andrews. P)7()). 

riie ethiii^scienee of a community is one of the factors which affects 
the attitudes of its members, and these in turn inlluence attempts to alter . 
attitudes, such as through the formal school s\siem. The importance of the 
intluence of ft)lk attitudes on ilie teachint: of .science in developing countries 
has been recoLrnized. as in the I LN.Ei.S.C.O, Report of the Advisory Com- 
mittcc on the Applicaiion irf Science and Technolot.y to Development 
(U.r^E.S.C.O.. 1^70. para. 17): ^ 

Whether the education of future scieniists and lechnicians. of a more 
scientitiually orienieil general public, or both. As the concern all such 
attempts must include an e.vaniinaiion of the traditional world response 
and of the extent ti) which' traditional attitudes, basic assumptior^ and 
concepts are accepted and used by the school population in everyday 
life. 

The traditional Wi^rld response may be the .M)urcc of particular ditliLulties . 
for school children in their learnini; of western science. *Also it can 
profoundly afTect elforis to use school science as a first stage in the 
education of scientific and technical personnel. 

Stone (1^67) was concerned about the develijipments in high school^ 
science in African countries, particularly the Intrpdilctioh of overseas science • 
curriculum projects such as Nutlickl and American projects, and emphasised 
the need fi^r diverting some of the funds devoted to the promotion of such 
projects* in Africa to the development of research into the intcllec,tual«hack- 
grounds in which ihty are to operate, 
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I). / ^ H xi I . 

.itvrils. .urut'pis .inJ »»u. Vj^J^'^Jll^ '''^''^.ilh ilitkroiii limii ^c^Ww 

^\c\K\\ \n\\ whuh w ( ' >n ilv^'^^' ll'''' ^ ''-'Vo i*n,ih|^M| wiMjmiUHIun 

IcadiiriL' in mk Ii <m '^^ 'iiui iM„^^' ifi^'^'V'U n,,,,.^. as ari iristnunv'iit to 

will .U\>pl .Mill use ^.j ^ ^ % 

Ilk* inipt)rlarK\. .^VV^^^i/o^l *.t'i"P'*"'^''M.s i,i ihc .liiiK i»r sv'i«.Nicc 
ciirrKula has kvn w J' '"^'ji -UiV.ui ''.'*"^'Uos. dcriNol trom Oic ctluior 
scicruc nl rlio viilniie- r^o^ ^iiiiii^,', '^'^'''^ i^^'^o Co|llIllllIlitiv':^ o| Jovclt>pini: 
».i»iintMcs Mkh as IMpi'-'il^j/^iUoii ali'-'^'^ kiiul ol' iMtitiuUvj vvliicli may 
K* iIk* DiikoiiK' i>r f'lv^^.' l'^'"'/''^' J^^'iciKc K^Mcljiiig f^rogranniio 

in rhc sctv-»l svsiom /''v''*'*>pin^ ''iip'iiaiKc „p aUiluOcs lias been rcco^. 
iii/al. ilio ilidk-ultv i" / ^ tiiiinul^' '^K\isurcs i»iis rcsulteil in few 

allonipls I . riKMsuro '^'^'^ j„ul,. 

Ihc Jillkiiliios ill ' (iui,'^*^i<rci"^''^' . incin)p*^iitari ci»ii"trios arc 

lartk' cnoiiuh In . jj^ >()0 ^^^''^K ^^'^'j inukiiiklc ol' laiiiiuauo iind 

tuliurcs thc> arc Icuii'"' 'j^^' hasvj?^^*r^''^^ 'i^'^i^uaycs ai"^* Uistincil) UHfcrcnt 
ip strikiurc rri>in ' ij''!"^ ' ^ r^^ e'^^'^*-*l\ JilTcivf^t ciilliiral prcntises. 

and csccpi I'nr a lev ' ' ^ ^''Ui^ f^^'^'" vonvcri^i U> a written f^^fm. 

non-writton. ^sI'Mji^^* 

I hc JilhciiUics mil lani^'^auc to amnhcr arc 

well rco)j:ni/ctl. as PV^ /iirc |Vl''*'"''^ski (|^f>e>) in rcf^ivncc . to 

hohriarkl latiiiuagc ^ji'^ v\.fi^*'"'hc tK?* ofi'^*'' jrcconstrikt ilk- nieaninu of 
soiirulji it, is ncccssar\ .! '*Vtii>n ^>oti'*>' ^^^''uiviour the piaii. to knc^w 
the purpv>sc of his cofi^'^' ^ .\^\\ u^^' '^^^ W^''* '>is Nociol*^v;y. 

In CNarniiiinj: MiAli'^\'^ft>rt)ii,^.V^^ ^^f Trohriand culture from the 
point i>r view of lini^ iji; i^* reali.'^^'^ 1-^'^' * ) came up with the eon- 
elusion that inierprctiji'* arC reiiitc^j jj^j* o^,^|^. system 'of the 

lantiiiagc:, . •'^v>ciot\ 

a nk'nibcr o\ [[ ^'r^^V'^^i^e u, v;odifics experienced reality. 

' -ihri>uj:li the spccr/i^.,^. oilk-*"" P^*tcrncd behaviour charactcris- 

ticv of his cultur4; ,[:^,^,je ,p ^i^^etua^'y J^^^sps rcaftty only aS it is pre- 

scntcil to him in il'''' by vVl *"^^* 

This view is su[>|J*.'j''^t,wt^ i>y\u^ |l^f>*^^' wht^ sees language as being 
dissected alony lines pf }ic ^^in\c J?**^'^^" j^n^iuage ^^f the observer. All 
observers are not leil . j,iirUisiiL' L^^^i^^*' ^"^j^lencc to fhc sanic pieture of 
the universe, unles^t t|f '^ ^ Ucki?'*^^^'"^^ arc similar or can in some 

way be calibrated. fi^^^Usiiri 

riic cornnuni alti'^f^^^w' ^vrrv tct'hniMiiCs which have been tried in * 
t>ther parts of the acchnj '^^^ ^^^inslatc into the Papua New 

(iuiikM situation. On^^ ^ jjtu.^^'c ^''anic a s«^t of abstract state- 
ments and ask respi^/H'^j^'^y V ayrvx^^.^tAi v/^^*^,^degrcc they agree with the 
statements, such as ''^'i^ . ^.fi^^Movr ^ "^^^"S^^^^^ ^'strongly dis^ 

agree". I he semantic J'^'^'^ ^^iyu^' ^nv,thcr device which has been 

used. 



CKOS^eULTURAL STUDY ()! \ AI.LES IN\ OLMN(; INTERMEW 
AND TRANSLATION 

f 

One successful slud\ in a cross-cultural, nuilli-linizual situation in the 
affective domain was the Kluckliolin and Strodtheck (1%!) study of values 
on five Indian. American and Spanish American communities in the 
American west. In this study an instrument was devefoped in whi^i concrete 
situations were posed, together witir concrete statements postulating alterna- 
tives of value orientations which the respondents were asr:>! to rank in order 
of preference. The instrument was prepared in Spanish. Navajo. Zuni and 
English versions. The instrument was. administered ?n interview-transI.:tion 
siluatftSns involving the assistance of an interpreter. 

One of the value oVieiUation poised in the Kluckhohn and Strodtheck 
study is one they called the "man-nature" orientation, for which they 
pi^stulatcd a tijee-pi>int range of variation, namely "subjugation-lo-nature". 
"harmony-with-nature". and "mastery-over-nature". *' 

Although considerable argument, van be* advanced as to whether the 
latter is fully desirable in the modei-n world, it is this orientation which is 
aimed "at by the teaching of science — the at|itude that what one docs to a 
system makes a dilTerence on how the partsjiitt (Rowe. 1^70). 

The Kluckhohn and Stnxltbeck inKtrun>eni consisted of^f!2 items which 
tooK about two hours to administer. Two hours was considered- about the 
limit of concentration for interviewer and interviewee. Its success in the 
study of values, and its use of posed concrete situations rather than the 
use of abstractions, Miggestctl a technique for developing an attitude instru- 
ment, 

RATIONALE 

People possess a set of values which is determined by the interaction 
between the individual and the natural and' social environment in wjiich the 
inciividual lives. This value orientation is manifested* in the attitude held to 
circumstances in daily life. The attitude is given overt' expression by either 
Verbal statements about choice of action or by actual choice of behaviour 
when situations arrive in daily life. 

Although the actual choice /of action doeJi not always agree w ith the 
verbal expression, the latter is the most practical way available to the 
researcher for assessing -attitudes. 

The man-nature value (.orientation defined by Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck 
(1^6!) is seen as giving rise to a continuum of attit\Kles from negative at 
one extreme to positive at the other. ' . ^ 

A person hoMing a positive attitude is dctined as a person who believes, 
or has faith in the susceptibility of the universe to human ordering and 
understandinu (Kimblill, l^f>7-6S). 

f'lve objectives Were established to provide the basis for items m the 
attitude measijre: |. ' , 
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1. When faced with a silualitm in which it is .proposed that an. explanation 
uf some natural phcnonjenon be sought, or information uatficred about 
it through the avenue of iibservation ;ind iayestigation, the person will 
accept , observation and i'lvesiigutitm as u proper and important method 
of, seeking '..\xp>an':'ivin or information: , \ 

2. when posed with situations in which it is proposed that knowledge of 
the environment can be^ applied to manipulation of the environment for 
man's benem, the person will accept that sirdi manipulation is possible 
and may be desirable: 

3. when faced with examples of technolouy, and asked to accept man's 
role in siich tjjhnolouy', person will accept that such technologies 

• ri'suli front man'.s elfort" viin knowledge gained abput natural phenomena, 
and not from some ';magic^iK' source unrelated -Ui himian effort; 

/. 

4. when faced wilh'situations in which a cultural model is challenged, the 
person will accqpt that such models can be tested by experiment an(^ 
observatiiHi, and be vvillir.! to subject the model to such testing: 

5. .when faced with a situatio^^n which a cultural model has been challenged 

by experiment or observation which has produced evidence which contra- 
dicts ^ir corillicts witfT^TTTc model, the person will indicate wiHIngness that 
the fJiodel should be modified in the light of the evidence. 

A. person who has a positive attitude is expected to respond to the 
majority of items in the instrtimenl in the manner prescribed in the objectives 
above. A person who has a negative attitude is expected to respond in 
reverse falihion. 

THE STAGES IN PEN ELOPING THE INSTRUMENT 



viriglnal intention was to have each item stcni coflsist of a descrip- 
tion of a concrete situation based on one of the five objectives, followed by 
a question asking for an open ended statement of the respondent's position 
regarding the statement. The questions were to be asked in interview, the 
answers recorded on tape, and finally coded for a positive? intermediate of 
negative pi^sition on a three-point scale. 

To this end an original pool of about 40 items was prepared and tried 
out in sriiall scale interviews with groups of two to three high school or 
teachers* college students at a time. This trial revealed limitations in 'the 
open-ended format, and the item pool was then recast into a three alternative, 
multiple choice format, with one alternative representing a negative position, 
one a positive position, and one intermediate position, the respondents 
being asked to choose which of the three alternatives was closest' to their 
own ideas. 

' The following is an example of an item developed for Objective 4. 
,Somc people bought some land on the side of a hill' where there was^ a 
big cave. The people who lived nearby told them they believed gardqcs 
! should not be "put on the hill because the cave would make the gardens 
die: ^ 
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What tK) you think they shinikl do? 
id) (Jo away and never use the land, 

(b) Try gardening on the land to see whether the wardens would grow. 

(e) Ask other people nearby what they thought the cave niiiilit do 
to the gardens,. - , , ,y 

The items were cast into three forms — I'orm A of 3() items, horni B 
of 32 items, and Form C consisting of 23 items which vs. common to 
both Form A and Form B. These three forms were given a large scale 
preliminary trial with teachers' college and high school students in a group 
interview situation, where the cjuestions were read in English to the ^roup, 
and the respondents marked their response on an answer sheet. 

Analysis of tliis trial showed that the items were discriminating well 
between individual respondent.s. and t>pen-ended discussion after the instru- 
ment administration revealed that the students were strongly of the opinion 
that uneducated villagers would select the negative responses. 

The three f^^rms were tbt^n trangRted into Pidgin, and a major held' 
trial conducted on a sample of fourth vear high schotil students and illiterate 
plantation and town labourers. The students were interviewed in English 
and the labourers in Pidgin, the 'interviews boing' conducted in face to face 
situations. 

The final form was translated into Raiap<> Fnga and Hiri Motu versions, 
to be used with the Enelish and Piduin forms in- a major research trial. 

RESl LTS OF ANALY SES OF PRELIMINARY TRIALS 

As the instrument \vas to bo used in major comparativ\ research, the 
aim was to develop a unitary scale of high reliability. In the first large 
group trial with Teachers' College and high scUoo] students, coeliicient alphas 
were obtained of ()/>! on Form A,. 0.79 on Form B, and 0.60 on Form C. 
These values were considered ver\ encouraging, as the sample represented a 
restricted, top of the range sample. lacking illiterate villagers. The lorn} C 
consisted only of 23 items, expected to be about the same number as the 
finalized form. 

In the major preliminary trial, the prediction borne out by the group 
trial wa5i realized, with a Coedicient alpha of 0.92 for Form A. O.QO-for 
Form B, and O.SS for Form C. An inter-interviewer correlation of 0.95, 
significant at the 0.01 level, was obtained between scores obtained on half 
interviews conducted by (Mie interviewer and the other half conducted by a 
second interviewer, indicating little error due to different interviewers. 

From the items in Form A and F-orm B, 26 items were selected on the 
basis of the highest correlation between the item score and the total score, ^ 
using Form C a,s a moderator on the common items. 

The wording of the final items and the Pidgin tran.slation were improved 
on the basis of the experienced gained during the trials, and then both 
versions were given to translators t(\producc a Hiri Motu and a Raiapo 
Ejiga^vervion. 

IK) 
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THE MAIN FIELD TRIAL— A COMPARATIVE STLDV 



Technique i)f Inteniew 

The next sldiic wa.s cumlucl ii major coinparaiiNc .sluJv on a broad 
spectrum sample, to ijive the allitiide >cale a major fickl test under the 
research conditions for which it was desii:ncd One hundred and ten subjects 
were interviewetl twice, about si\ weeks a[')art, under lace to lace conditions 
us'rng interpreters where the Papua New (iuine.t lani:uai:e vej-si^.v^s were 
administered. Faeh stor\ forming the item stem vv.is read a|o^^ttv*ce. and 
the respondent asked to select "which alternative was closest to the wa\ he 
or she would think or act in the same circumstances. I he answi<rs were 
recorded on tape, anil at the same time coded on to a da tit sheet. Each 
item was followed b> open-ended discussion w hich was also * rexi)riled on 
tape, rhe students were also asked to predict what an-- ^ors they thuuizht 
their village counl^erparts woidcl give. The time taken f^'i^iie' interviews 
tiimetl out to be appriv\imatel> the same as it^ the KhickhohnTfnd Strodibeck 
fl%l) stiidv. ranuinii from about 11 houp* to tW(> hours in ien^uh. 

The Sum pie iind Conditum.s ul InUrview 

Most research in Papua New (iuinea has been of the foc.ussed tv|x;. 
ci>ncentrating on a small section of the population, usually a single ethnic 
group or single class of educated Papua New (iuineans> Although' focussed- 
studies provide valuiible research information, broad studies are* also needed. 
As Mead (l^6iS) points onl. much of the anthropiilogical i^iaterial available 
is too particular td be of much help, with its mass of detail on kinship 
patterns and related behaviours. The comparative study usini' the ■*Environ- 
mcnlal Phenomena Attitude Scale" was deliberately aimed ai a wide rcpre- 
sentative sample to obtain mon^ genera lizabie results of value to the educator. 

The multiplicity t^f languages and the interview format employing 
interpreters with /illiterate subjects, inherent comnumication and geographical 
dilliculties. the high cost from personal funds and the need lo complete two 
administrations between M[iiy and October to avoid conflict with filial 
examinations in the .schoc^s, imposed restrictions on the size of the sample., 

Schools were selected because they had enough Form 3 and Form 4 
students speaking a single language who coidd be matched flu comparison 
purp<ises by an ctjuivalcnt group of about the same age, speaking the same 
language, but with three years of primary or four years of vernacular literacy 
schooling or less. Subjects 'were selected from the Western Highlands and 
Chimbu Districts, representing the highland dimension, and from Madang, 
Central and Gulf Districts representing the coastal dimension. The' sample 
structure by subject's language and degree of formal education is given 
in Table I. * > 

English of Pidgin was used for interviewing the high school students, 
while their villager counterparts were interviewed in Pidgin. Hiri Motu or 
Enga, as appropriate to the region. 
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Tabi.I: 1. Sample Structure, Face to Face Jrifervsew.s, Years of Schooling 
and /Mniiunge of Interview ' 
Years, fornriil Lan^uaiie of Interview 

Schtwlini! Hftf,'!. Piduin Hiri Motit En^o Total 



Hiiih School 10 ' 47 10 0 0 57 

• Students 9 2 3 0 0 5 

4 (Vernacular) 0.2 0 0 2 

Minimally 2-3 (Primary) 0 10 5 2 17 

Educated 1 -2 ( Primary ) 0 7 1 2 10 

Subjects /^Nil ,0 5 2 P 19 

T^al • ' 49 .>7 . 8 16 1 10 

Subjects w?^ defined as urban if their schoDi or place of abode and 
work was in ajfecognized town or city, and rural if it was far en6ugh away 
from a town or city to make easy and regr!'^'- access difficult an^il infrequent". 

Random, selection was used wherever possible but the subject pool 
was often only just large enough to provide the number of subjects required. 
It "was also aimed/to keep the cells of the design as close to equal as possible, 
but this also proved an impossibility because of the difficulties encountered. 

A team of interviewers, and interpreters was meeded to cope with the 
sample, with different intervtewers having to be used in the different regions, 
with the researcher acting as a common factor throughout. Training of 
interviewerjToinJtj^e standard procedures to be adopted was done using tapes 
from the prelimkiary trial interviews, practice sessions of dummy interviews, 
^d wherever po.ssible having the interviewer observe at least one actual 
('interview in progress. In most cases where interpreters were used, an assistant 
was also present who spoke the language and acted as a check interpreter^ 

A number of Jifliculties were encountered in obtaining minimally 
educated subjects for the sample. Many people who were approached were 
not willing to Be interviewed, particularly when names were asked for. Names 
were needed tcr identify subjects for the retest interviews. In Port-Moresby, 
frictioryb^ween high school students and their counterparts who had dropped 
CHit'm school created difficulties in establishing <x)ntact and persuading 
minimally educated subjects. to be interviewed, fri Kerema and Huia, the 
drift of young people who had left early in their primary school years to 
Port Moresby reduced the number of available subjects. 

Conditions of interviewing for the students were maintained fairly 
uniformly, with vacant classrooms or offices . being made available, but it 
was not always possib!^ to control conditions for the village interviews, 
situations allowing for maximum rapport being aimed at. Where interviews 
were conducted in the open, friends and passers-by were almost invariably 
present, and attempts to prevent their being present usually resulted in a 
turmoil which was more disturbing to the interviewee. Giris provided a major 
difficulty in their reluctance to be intervviewed. and their soft-voiced, fesponses 
were difficult to hear and record. 

Processing of Data 

c ■ 

Coded computer answer sheets were processed by an:IBM 1230 machine, 
and a CDC 6600 computer at Florida .State University,^ using programmes 
prepared for and written by the researcher. 
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Results of Instrument Analysi\s 



fn the first rouna^>f interviews, the distribution pattern illustrated in 
Figure I was obtained and th<j coeflicient alpha obtained was 0.84. The retest 
round alpha was 0.'8^). These reliability coeflicients were high enough to give 
confidenee in comparisons between means. 



Fl(;rki: I. Distrihutum of scores for student s\aml luinhtudly educated subjects 
in the first round, of face to face interviews. 




A split-half reliability analysis carried out on a sub-sample of 13 subjects 
where one half of the interview was conducted by the researcher and the other 
half by a second interviewer, gave a split-half reliability of 0.80 (Nunnally! 
1967. p. 194). This value reinforced the preliminary round conclusion that 
error clue to different interviewers had little effect. 

Retest reliability, obtained by correlating the second round scores with 
the first round scores was 0,77. significant at 0.01. However there was a small, 
slalislicafly significant increas:; in mean between the tirsl and retest' adminis- 
trations, probably attribiitabic to a retest effect. The six weeks between 
administrations was much -shorter than the six months or more recommended 
by Nunnally (1967) for retest reliability trials. 

Results (»f Comparative Studies , 

The comparative study embodied in the main trial sought to seek 
information about the attitudes held, as measured by the Environmental 
Phenomena Attitude Scale, by students and their minimally educated counter- 
parts. The results of this^ comparison provide evidence for the construct 
validity of the instrument., As defined by Cronbach (1971). a construct is a 
deliberate creation chosen to organize experience into general, lawlike 
statements. Construct validity cannot be established in a single study, but 
in this study a result compatible with the model from which the construct 
was derived provic/es the fi "st piece of evidence in support. 
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The construct "attitude towards investigation, control and manipulation 
ofi(atural 'phenomena" was postulated! The cumulative evidence from the 
^^earch of anthropologists suggests that if the formal school system is in ' 
any way succeeding in ith objectives, (he scores of villagt^rs who lack formal 
sch(X)ling should he much lower^on the scale than those of high school 
students. 

It is not being suggested that any dilFerence between the iwo groups 
can be attributed to science teaching alone, but it is assumed that because 
of the special nature of science and its demands on students, that studying 
science would have made a significant contribution to such a difference. 

In a 2 X 2 X 2 analysis gf variance design used to test education, 
.regional and life-style effects, the ^results obtained gave a major .significant 
difference between the student and villager- means, but no significant dif- 
ferences for the urban-rural or the highland-coastal effects. The results are"^ 
iiummarized in Table 2 fo*" the .following null hypotheses: '\ 

1, Educational Effect (E) 

Ho: there is no difference between the mean scores on the Environ- 
mental Phenomena Attitude Scale gained^ by the sample of high 
schptol student^fcpaand by the minimally educated subjects; 

2, Regional Effect (R) ' ^ 
Ho: there is no difference i.etween the mean Scores on the Environ-- 
mental Phenomena Attitude Scale gained by the coastal subj&Cte— • 
and the highland subjects: ' • 

3, Urban-Rural Elf<?ct (H) 

Ho: there is no difference between the mean scores on the Environ- 
mental Phenomena Attitude Scale gained by the urban subjects and 
the ruraf subjects. 

Hypotheses on the interactions were not investigated as. they were not 
considered meaningful to this study, 

I he analysis model was as follows: 

,y M + R + E + S + + SE 4- RS + ERS + ERROR 
.y 

Tahi.i; 2, l ace to have Interviews Analysis of Variance 



/V SluUenls 69.2 

no Coiisial 63,9 

Urhan 6^2 

Srudmt.s I El) 



Minittuilh 
(E2) 

Variable 
R . 
R 
H 
RH 
HE 
HR 
HHR 
Frror 



luludiii'd 



Siiffi Si/. 

6,79 
3945. 11 
26,98 
_ 0.01 
42,65 
0,00 
12,85** 
2551.50 



Means 
Min. Fducaied 55,6 
Highland 62.9 
Rural * 64,4 
Grand 63.3 

Tell Sample Size 

Mean " 

Slandard Deviation 
Cell Sample Size 
Mean 

Standard' Devialion 



Coastal (Rl) ' Highland (R2) 



df F 
1/102 
1/102 
1/102 



Crit,. F 
11.76 



Vrhan 


Rural 


Urban 


Rural 


(HI) 


iH2} 


(HI) 


(H2) 


17 


13 


13 


19 


68,6 


69.2 


70.2 


69.2 


4.9 


2.4 


2,7 


4.6 


12 


4 


15 


17 


54.3 


•56.3 


54,5 


57.5 


4.7 


3,9 


7.9 


6.0 




F 


E 






0.27 


0,00 


0.0(/ 


0,001 • 


157,71 


0,78 






1.08 


0,00 


0.00' 
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The dilTerence between the student and "minimally educated mean of 
13.6 gave an.^* ratio of I57;^i. and an epsilon (E) of 0.78 (Cohen. 1965. 
p. 105). Epsilon is a statistic providing a universal measure of relationship, 
used with analysis of variance designs, where degrees of freedom, instead of 
'numbers of subjects are used to calculate sources of variance (Nunnally. 
1967. p. 136). 

^The high epsilon shows a very strong relationship between scores obtained 
oa the scale and membership of the student or villager group, which shows- 
up very.wcirin the biniodal distribution illu^itrated in Figure- 1. 

Figure 2 gives plots of means for the three main effects. The major 
significant difference between student ^and villagers is clearly shown in the 
top pair, as are the small non-significant differences for the other elfect** 
in the lower two plots. 

.Male-female effect was also investigated by recasting the analysis of 
variance design, bur only a sfiiail. non7afgnificant difference was found 
between the. means of the scores for males and females. ' 

*' . . 

The strong education effect is in the direction predicted from the model 
used to develop the construct, and is therefore considered supportive evidence 
for construct validity. 

F.ici Ri: 2. Plot of ff leans jijiven in Tahlc^T^or analysis ( if variance in Model 
2: f-.ducation. Rei^ional and Urluin-Hural f-'.tjects. 

The Predictions . 

The predictions made by students as to the answers expected of their 
minimally educated village tounterparts were also analyzed and compared 
with their oyvn scores, and scorts actuu.lly obtained by the villager sample, 
using t-tests. . 

The two null hypotheses tested were: 

I. Ho: there is no difference betw^'ch the mean of scores predicted 
by the students for minimally educated subjects and the mean of 
scores actually obtained by them. 

2., Ho:.;there is no difference between the mean of scores obtained by 
the students on the Environmental Phenomena Attitude Scale and 
the mean of the -scores predicted by the students for uneducated 
• people. 

The first hypothesis was tested by a t-test appropriate for the difference 
between two means with different variances (Yaniane. 1964) and a t-ratio 
of 18-78. signfiicant at the 0.00} level, obtained. A Pearson product moment 
correlation between the student scones and their predictions of — 0.'26. 
significant at the 0.05 level, was obtained. These results are summarized in 
Table 3 and Figure 4. 

The significant negative correlation indicates that there was a distinct 
tendency for students scoring high on the scale to predict scores lower on 
the jange than predictions made by students- scoring lower. The open-ended 
follow-up discussion revealed that the students in general held A very 
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patronizing view of the aililudes held by their'" village- counterparts and 
attributed the difference to villager ignorance through not having been to 
school and not having studied science. 

. Tahij: 3. Comparison of Student Predictions with Own Scores 

Sltidenl Sn>rcs Number in Sample 59 N 

Mean ^ 69.2 r ^0.26 

Standard Deviation 3.9 P <0.05 

Prt'tik lions Number in Sample 59 

Mean 47.6 r- ^.07 

^ Standard Deviation 8.0 

^ +— Ratio IS. 78. Degrees of Freedom (J) 85, Critical t 3.43, P<0.{)01 

P'Ka'Rh 3. Plot of means of actual scores obtained by students and the means 
of predictions, coastal and hiijhland students. 

Taiuj: 4. Comparison of Predictitms with Scores of Minimally s Educated 

Subjects. 

Mininmlh' Educaivd Number in Sample 48 

Mean 55.6 rpb 0.51 

Standard Deviation . 6.0 P <0.01 

Predictions Number in Sample 59 

Mean ' " . 47.6 rpb- 0.26 

Standard Deviation 8.0 

Ration 5.88. Degrees of Freedom {%) 129. Critical + 3.29. P<0.00l 

FiGURF 4. Plot^ of means of actual scores obtained by minimally educated 
subjects and means of predictions made by students, coastal and highland. 

The t-fatio obtained for the, second case ^as 5.88, with calc;ulated 
degrees of freedom 129 (Yamane, 1964),- significant at the 0.001 level, and 
the hull hypothesis was rejected. The p%>int biserial correlation obtained from 
the t-r^tio (Cohen, 1965, p. 104) was 0.51, indicating about 26 per cent of 
the variance being associated with sample membership and the scores. The 
results are summarized in' Table 4 and Figure 4. This difference is not 
nearly sd strong as the gap predicted by the students. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The pilot study shows that it is possible to develop, an instrument which 
will produce scores at a high level of reliability in a cross-cultural, multi- 
lingual broad-spectrum sample situation in Papua New Guinea. The results 
are consistent with the rationale for developing the instrument and indicate 
that a strong difference in attitude towards investigation, cont; <l and manipu- 
lation of natural phenomena, as measured by the environmental attitude scale, 
occurs between 3rd and 4th year high school^ and their counterparts of about 
the same age, speaking the same language, but with minimal formal schooling. 

This difference is pervasive and uniform across regional boundaries and 
in towns and rural centres, and in both sexes^ there {)eing no significant 
•differences in the highland-coastal, urban-rural or male-female dimensions. 

Open-ended discussion indicates that science teaching in the schools 
is having an important effect on the differences in attitudes between the 
products of formal schooling and those with littl^ or no schooling. In fact 
it appears that there has been a sound degree of success in achieving the 
laffective-domain aims of the science syllabus. 
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Students patronisini:ly sec themselves as a race apart from their villaize 
counterpart and attribute- this dillerence to schoohni:. aUhough the actual 

* dilTerenire does not appear to as yrcat as predicted . by* th|f students. 

. The question raised by any attitude study is to what degree the answers 

• really rellect the true feeliniis of the respondents, rather than a perception of 
what they think the researcher wants. Hvcry precaution was taken in this 
study, in the way the items were framed, in the administration and the open- 
ended di.scussion to detect any su.ch deliberate attempt, and no evidence of 
any such elTorts were detected. If it does exist it must do so on a massive 
scale, because. of the consistency of the results. * 

Ihe instrument ncvcrtheles.s has obtained only verbal respojnse. and 
whether a person's-actual course of action, when really faced with a situation, 
would be the same as h's stated intentions, is another issue. However, 
verbalized statement of attiiude-has some vaUie. and if pervasive, can have 
important elfects on courses of action. / 

Concern has often been expressed at the gap that formal schooling in 
develi>ping countries creates betv^ccn the elite product of the schools and 
-the people left behind in the villages. There is a current campaign in Papua 
New Guinea's schools to promote interest in local culture and programmes 
of *'ct>mmunity living**, in an ^ittempt to relate education to the needs of 
the country. 

^ Ihis study provides one measure that indicates that in effect the gap is 
a strong and real one in the area of attitude to the environment. This could 
lead to tension.' and 'calls for a major rethinkinU about schools, their curricula, 
and their functions in Papua New Guinea society. 
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A RELEVANT TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

P. M. Pyi:RS. A.R.M.I.T.. 

Headmuster, Goroka Technical School, PNG, 

*'As the man made sectors of human environments grow in importance, 
technology, rather than being merely an activity of man, partakes more and 
more of the nature of man".' 

It would be wrong to accept that the criteria for assessing social and 
technological well-being in a western country should be used in Papua New 
Guinea. This is the basis of out problem in trying to assess what the future 
here rnight be. Wc have imposed a system of existence (we know it as 
commercialism — committed to economic growth) jon the population of this 
country for which they did not elect. Indeed in our eyes no election, no 
alternative, exists. This is the way. 

The Australian AcJfninLstration has endeavoured to impose here a system 
of government, commercial management, social welfare and technology which 
in fact is quite foreign to indigenous culture. We have a police force, a 
chamber of commerce? an electricity authority, a returned services club and 
even an apprenticeship board, just like wc have back home. 
"» 

I do not mean to be flippant and'this is not to denigrate or belittle the 
efforts of those administrators and educators who have workecT^o hard for 
progress here. What could we do but what we knew, and what could we 
teach but what wc knew to be '^better* and what we "Aww" would work. The 
achievements in changing social organization and education in this country, 
in the last few years at least, have been mammoth in relation to expendifure. 
My point that we should not now be surprised that the sort of feedback 
and statistics we are receivitj^ as to the success of our operations are not \h 
keeping with what we expect in the Australian or Western model. 

Now that Papua New Guinea has the opportunity, and a measure of 
background, to identify itself and to see what its nr ^ds are, (hen perhaps we 
will sec a breaTcaway from some of the forms of or^^aiiisation whi<ih now exist. 

The country is committed to change find that change is running in the 
direction of Western materialism. CJur dilemma is how much change in this 
direction is likely to occur and how quickly is it likely to takcS place, s Do we 
face an increase in economic activity or do we face a leveling pflf; or even 
a regression? ' * . 

We should all be aware that growth and progress in the generally 
accepted sense are Very closely Ifnked to economic planning and political 
expediency. The demand for skilled manpower and thus the training of sucTi 
manpower must be based on predictions, and predicting at this time is^a 
hazardous game. It remains a fact however that high level and skilled man- ^ 
power, technical education must be geared to the future needs of the economy;' 
and the overall capacity of the government to support it. ' 
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"A simple systems approach to training and economic development has 
bl'cn outlined in figure I which illustrates manpower production based on 
co-operation and good communication between education, training (A), 
industr>' (B), Government ministeries (D), professional institutions and trade 
unions (C), Manpower when produced by this process is of no use unless 
cfTcctively used by sound management (E) with development plans (F) to 
produce overall natiotlal economic development {G)r 



A iyil«mv'up|i>iMCli to Manpowvi pioducftoit 




Output of1/ain«<J p«opl« 
■ind pti"*quisitm for 

indtnif'.tl pruriiiction 

♦ , 

M4n<t>jttnt«nt 

Mvn tfutly trained) , 

MdCtllltM 

M«ti*riali 
Money 



Iniiovdtioni 
Retrdiniiig for new 



_ Mi*prflMtiti ti^>»on ,f(i<l co-uperatioii 

yo4)d communiMtioii 
' .— ^ The economic development circuit r 



G Output (ui Nrftiondl 
ob|ectivei 



Maitpower and Educational 



Feedback -- tar9«ti 
and national re«olv» 
4nd determinattuit 



National Economic 
Development 



Market Reiearch 
Trade and Commerce 
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rruchinm 
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The flow in thi> circuit ii restricted by 

1. A rapidly increMiitg population. 

2. mountiriB unemployment, 

3. Social or political initability; 

4. poor banc education. 

5. Idck of proper training in induitry. 

6. low itartdard of nutrition or healtit 



Deveiuprmnt in 
eacli sector of 
iriduitry and 
.tyricuiture 
» infrastructure 



To complete the system there must be feedback, from (G) to (A), (B), 
iC) and (D) so that training at all levels '\s suited to, and controlled by, the 
needs, cither local or national. 

The feedback will help to ensure thai education and training programmes 
prepare for the rapidly changing job market and give them the necessary 
skills, knowledge and attitudes to profit from further on-the-job training. 

This is particularly important in the developing countries where it has 
been found that only about 50 per cent, of the people with a vocational 
education actually fill jobs for which they were prepared.* 

What is so often lacking, particularly in ihc developing countries, is 
ctTective communication and co-operation between the groups (A), (B), 
(C) and (D) in the duigiain. Fach one should be in close liaison with the 
other three. 

In the developing' CHunHk-N (A) if often given undue tinancial support 
and priority in the niisdik^ii belief that technical education by itself can 
produce trained manpower and will automatically increase the industrial 
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•>;^it> of 

development and pmj^''' ^i^'^UrW iu^^'^^^^^^^ ,7 ^' cond^^i^m for indusffuil 
development is niistak^4 jfi ^i^^^ ' education is a ^K'(•<^v\^^^ 

but not a suj]uiem, tV/jr k ) af^^^^-^fii- ^^^^^povver produced by. co- 
operation between (A )y (F) and (1^^* output must go through 
the process denoted by ('^ ^ • . ^ )"• 

I would like to s\Mf^} u)'^Ki\ ^'^^^ ^^"^^^ icehnical education 

for Papua New Guinoii^^\ thi*^'^' ^^^^ar^tc areas; 

(a^ the tertiary or p^^f^'"^^^ ^ ' tli^ e"i?iHecr, arcliiteet, sjirvcyor and 

accountant ,i i^- ,u - 

(b) the skilled manpi^^'^ the '"'^^^'^^^ " 

(c) the general public '^^'^1^'' ^ind ti^^^wiy ^^^^^"-"Ucd priinary and secondary 
leavers, the village^ j., urban squ-mer. . ^ ' 

DemiKraticjIly; 1 ^'^^^^^ i"^port^*^'^ t'^^' i?^^"eral public first and it is my 
opinion that this is the ^^^^ni^^ics s^|^^ an-'^'- "'^ the absolute sense, however 
education in developin^j!^^ to\'?^etirTi^''' '^^^ to reverse the seemingly 
natural order of thingr^ ^ 'U in with pressing needs of time 

and economy. , 

'!> '^^ 'eviik , 

Technical cdiicaij ^iH, ^^jy c.jp^.^j.'s ilic niost expensive of the education 
categories. It require^, '^'f ^iz^^^bhie ^^'<J equipri)^,ni .^^^ facilities, specialist 
siaff^and, residually. ^W^^.^^^^ orl :h>tri»l'^^*^*'^^ of such facilities and stuff 
leading to increased c\/^ Jet^^^^^^ninn^^^^^f^iQn and travel. These factors 

seem to have been fi> r*- ^ ^^^i^'^^ical J"^iini"S situatio" existent in r\\o%\ \ 
developing countries, - ^^duei'l'^" the eint^erella and usually 

remains so almost to tK^;^' 
♦ I his fi^iurc \*;is jusi hcKiV ' ^€%u 
Tertiary Level Techni(^i|l 



This fiiiurc vtiis iusrhcKiV ^ ^ati '''^^^ 





The need 

opening of the 

in Lac. Courses 

and Commerce. 

,k. ( ^'■^tinrv , 

It should be not^^ J j ;* tt^r^ji C\^A^V'el cu^cation is carried out in Agri- 
culture at the Vudal /^i^ '^^a\>^^\\o. i '^^gc. ^^"^ Britain and forestry studies 
at the Forestry Sehot>l jias becK^^ct^"^^ f^^U moves to rationalist^^ the 
facilities of these institijl'\"^j tinges) 'linJered by the facts of history, (they 
were established at diff^'''^^ ^L\^gfapby» and the ^^^ry divergence of 

the studies undertaken. 

nf 'Mties r ^ . 
This rationalisatH>rJ j^i^hcr l^*" th'-^^^ '^^titutions »s no doubt being 
considered by the otTurc 'J. tin^v: of •'l^^^ati^^"' It is doubtful that a country 
of the si/e of P.N.G. it^^ ^ du'Vcloprti^nt can alford two separate 



universities (one on a dual campus now tliat Goroka Teachers College is to 
be part of U.P.N.G.) let alone ^a 'separate Agricultural and a separate 
Forestry institute. 

It is dillicult to predict when these instiuitions will begin to eater for 
the existing need for high level technologist but it is well to be awa[e of 
the dangers of overproducing. I am predicting and speculating as to economic 
and industrial growth but it seems there will be places for many vwars. 
Producing graduates is one thing — it's a r:tart — but, as even the developed 
countries have come to realise, there is no substitute for the real thing of 
the work situation and only the years will produce the experienced, confident 
technologists to make the nation truly independent. 

^ The need for the preservation of national heritage and cultural identity 
has not escaped attention at the University of Papua New Guinea and this 
has been supported by the establishment of a Centre for Creative Arts,>at the 
University. The Creative Arts Centre seems primarily concerned with 
traditional or primitive art and with the- preservation of historic ciiiniral- 
matcrial. The attempt to push young artists, already subjected t\.sclibohng 
and other westernizing influences into- reproducing traditional iniages has 
resulted in Art in P.N.G. becoming something of a freak show. The centre 
seems lesser concerned with the broader development of Art and Design for 
contemporary Papua New Guinea; ftnd here I refer particularly to the fields 
of environmental, industrial and interior design.* 

With the emerging new life style, the proliferation of machinery and 
gadgetry, the flood of information and the accclerattd rate of tcchnologic^il 
change, planned environmental design should not be left to the hopeful good 
intent" of commercial interests or the unco-ordirtatcd efforts of architects and 
accountants. A separate study in this field should be established as soon as 
pt^ssible and the University of Technology seems the best venue. This of 
course will need "fS" be supported ^by job opportunities for graduates in a 
Ministry for the Environment or similar body — and legislative backing. 

Skilled Manpower — Tradcsmaii, Technical Education 

"The literate person has learned how to learn and this ability is trans- 
ferred to other skills; he is familiar with various modes of communication and 
has acquired his literacy through the use of several cognitive and motor skills 
such li^ reading and writing. 

I 

Given the above and the fact that most students enter secondary school 
just that little too physically immature for heavy manual work the Department 
of Education has since 1968 operated a system known as the "Two-two 
System''. The first two years at secondary schools are designed as a unit 
aimed at fitting those who terminate their studies at this stage for low or | 
medium level occupations in the urban structure. Of those who qualify for 
two further years of education and the Scliool Certificate about twenty 
percent are offered the opportunity of transferring to Technical Schools or 

I Ikivc been :il:irniecl to le:»rn thai Jhc National Cullural Couneil of P.N.G. has as its 
niLMiibers ofliecrs i>f the CrcaliNc Arts Contra of U.P.N.G. and that the Centre is a 
major beneficiary of the Council.f!) 
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Collcjjcs where tlicy ::;in .ilCiin their School Ccrtiiiciilc with accreditation in 
the core acajcniic suhjccts of l*.nghsh. Maths and Science and Social Science 
with two units of either Building or Mechanical I'rades reehnology. 

One of the praclical drawbacks to the scheme, from ' an operatioiiar 
point of view, was that iraditLi)niilly minded headmasters of secondary schools 
jeaknisly retained their better students and used the 'I'cchiiicul Sciiools as a 
bogey foj; those slacking in their studies and as a dump for the educational 
non-ci^nforrnists or disciphnar> problems. My most unpleasant memories as 
a headmaster of a I'ociinical School arc* associated with "remittance men'"' 
from high schools. 

Credits used to be gi\en touard tiadc eertilic;ilion by wyy of a year olT 
the apprenticeship indentureship and this did tfttract a larger number of 
better students to the teciinicai institutions because tlie students saw tliat 
they were increasing their range of options. 

When a certain ariiount of employment scarcity cahie about 1971-72 
and ^•nlployers could alford to be more ciioosey it became obvious that tiic 
I irizer enterprises preferred to take tiieir a[>{irentices from tile liigli s hools. 

ley could keep thenj. indentured for a longer period (cheaper labour) and 
train them their own way for tiieir own ^pecihc needs. In 1972, 40*^^ ^if all 
apprentices inilentureil were from secondary schools. 

i 

The credits were subsequently dropped and on the limited figures 
available for 1973 graduates., indications are that wiiilst tile percentage has 
marginally increased there remain a large percentage of graduates from 
technical institutions who have to hiid work in other liekls and a high per- 
centage of high school graduates going into trades. 

Included in the information gathered to support this paper was a reply 
frvmi Kennecott Pacilic a subsidiary of the giant international mining e.xplora- 
^ lion ciiierprisc.'^' 

*The popular myth that technical and commercial skills can be acquired 
with A minimum of brainpower is obviously still perpetuated in the academic 
minds of simie High School Teachers and others not only here but the world. 



Until the entire concept of running technical and commercial training 
parallel h) finir ni^rmal high school curriculum subjects (i.e. English. Maths. 
Science and iisualLv Sc^cial Studies) is scrapped then it is evident that either 
the academic or the technical, ctniiniereial subjects will sufler. Since it^is 
imperative that the ^oal of the Seliool (ertitie;ite be achieved, it is therefore 
usually the technical, commercial training that is skimped on to the detriment 
oi til would be tradesman.** 

Late in 1973 the Committee of Technical Education (a sub-committee 
c^f the Natiimal Educatiim BiKird ) wrote to the Governing bodies of technical 
institutions requesting suggcstiims about possible changes to syllabuses and 

M ani t:r;ilL-fu! Nt. Cirahiinic M()\M.icn. of Cit>r(A:i 'iLvhnical ( Dllctic'. tlic r>[:iircs .md 
b.isic int\)rni;iuiin he has eatlicrcd haVc been the basis of iiuich of this papcr.- 
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adminislralion arrangements for courses. I'hc following is a passage of liie 
submission I made on behalf of CJoroka 'leehnieal S.choors Board of 
Governors at that time. 

"Because we at CJoroka l ech, are primarily concerned with Continuous 
Training. I will conccJitratc niost of my coninients on that area. However 
before doing so let me point o.ui that we see it that the basic premise for this 
type of training is the assumption that a great proportion of the graduates 
will lind their way into trade level, technological occupations. This has been, 
and, it seems, will continue to be prc-voeationiil type training with progression 
through the apprenticeship system to trade certitication. This premise seems 
to be based on an even earlier eonccf j that the apprenticeship training of the 
old European variety is still the bci^l^vay of producing the kind of technologists 
required by Papua New Guinea. It scems.ihosc of us engaged with continuous 
training programmes arc endeavouring to produce graduates suitable for 
indenturing into trade occupations in Australia because we have ini^osed an 
Australian mode apprenticcshjj > system on this economy. 

I personally believe that this system is vvrong for P.N.G. in that it is 
far loo intle.xiblc. especially in that it commits young men to one trade area, 
with one employer for a period of up to four or five years at a time of life » 
when these young men are incapable of making adequate choices about 
their future. 

Indigenous employers have already shown a reluctance to take on 
apprentices under the current system. A module system of trade competence 
accreditation based on work experience and assessment by some authoritative 
body fsuch is the Appicnticcship Board) would be much more viable here. 
Such a sysi. could certiticate tradesmen in four, five or fifty years and need 
not align itself wuh any foreign and confusing categorizing of trades fro^A 
other places, e.g. fitter/ welder; plumber/welder; steel fabricator/welder; 
sheet metal worker?* 

It would seem however that whatever tjic 'after schoof training will be, 
the role of the schools and colleges will be tied directly to it. I dispute that 
this is a wholly gix)d thing. Hmployers have been quick to show us that 
they prefer to do their own specialist training (e.g. their preference for High 
School graduates whom they could keep for an extra year under the old 
credits .system). Maybe wc should be going back to teaching a* more basic 
technology based on problem solving with materials and containing elements 
of applied physics, applied maths, trade communication and commerce with a 
heavy emphasis on the need for on the job project cxperic'nce and the 
inculcation of good work attitudes aiid habits. 

Whatever form our pre- vocational education takes one thing is for 
certain and that it that it must be a j(fh choice dccisiim and more particularly 
a post sccomlary school decision. The situation at present with our highly 
capitalised technical institutions competing with High schools is economically 
bad and wasteful of resources bmh human and material. 

I hclicvc there were only two persons ijppreniiced to indigenous employers in 1972. 
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Willi the withdrawal of inir 'I Vc,hnical Schools aiicl^C ollcgcs from the 
^School Certifkatv 'Stakes these institutions couki he given a wider and more 
flexible brief: they eould beeome eentres of teehnologieal innovation in their 
regions and offer a broader serviee to the eommimity us well as be a soiiree 
of basieally trained^ work oriented personnel for t'eehnieal cK'eupations. I 
believe it is high time that we in Teehnieal E^dueation started setting the puee 
and. stopped relying on private industry and eoniniereial employers lo tell us 
what lo do and how to do it. For what I have in mind there may be a need 
for a deal of liaison and eo-operation with the Department of Business 
Development (nee Trade and Industry) but at the moment I doubt that 
Department's eapaeity to do mueh more than send itself impotent memos 
and transfer aeeountants from one eentre to another. 

\ am suggesting that our Teehnieal Institutions beeome large scale or 
J> giant vcKational eentres with entry at post seeondary level (not all trades need 
a Form IV)* professionally staffed and properly finaneed. 

The point eould be made that wc eould miss this prc-voeational step 
altogether and use the sehools eollegcs for bloek eourses — in service training, 
only. But we are already catering for this work and continuous training as 
well — thus many of our facilities would be wasted. I believe that in order 
lo make optimum use of i'> facilities and the nation\s resources we should 
be re-orienting our sehools and colleges to the ' ;.ie of operation outlined 
above. 

1 realise that what 1 have suguested is broad in concept and is not 
immediately possible; it ignores many details and logistic considerations but 
\ sincerely h-jlieve that this is the wa\ wc should be goin*i and the sooner we 
correct course the better. 

The P.E.T.T» eourses outlined in Td 24/73 seCm to be a step in the 
right direction.'* 

(P.E.f.T. — Pre- Employment Technical Training — 6 to 12 months 
intensive pre-cmplnyment training — post Form A.) 



It is gratifying to learn that the cilrrcntly proposed five year plan for 
^ the Education Department includes p/ovision for prcvocational technical 
education to be post secondary and that the proposals for syllabuses arc wider 
and more flexible. Current technical education syllabuses at Form 3 and 
Form 4 level seem to ignore the Eight Point Plan and the need for a home 
grown product. 

It is also interesting to note in the five year plan provision for the 
possibility of establishing something of the nature of a National Service pro-' 
gramme for High School graduates to carry out community work and that 
participation in such work would be a pre-recjuisite to further study beyond 
the Form 4 hurdle. 

Technical Colleges would seem to be the obvious, strategic' locations 
' for these forces for communal good. (The accommodation facilities released 
. by the non, pursuit of the School Certificate could be used. ) The Colleges are 
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already ci|uippccl with hiiihl) valuable equipment and trained trade stalT. 
However the equipment ilems they inelude vvDuld Jiave io eome out of 
the showpieee demonstration role they now oecupy and beeomc working, 
earning assets at well. Many existing teehnieiU college instructors would need 
to throw away their dust coats and lectures and roll up their sleeves again; 
they would need to adopt a more llexiblc rolc in line with the Eight Point 
Plan's requirements. 

(1 have tried to hi!ve built in Goroka • an assembly/recreation hall 
designed with indigenous materials but the European trades stall would not 
touch it, using the excuse that the work is not in the syllabus! Also the 
submission went four times to the local Building Board before they relaxed 
their insistence on a steel frame. ) 

I see that the National Service scheme could be the basis of a scheme to 
re-orient the thinking of tertiary students back towards the needs of the people 
through grass roots contact at the rural/pedestrian level. But it needs to be 
a big thing, well organised and well run. Any half hearted efforts such as 
running it entirely through District Co-ordinating Committees, as has been 
suggested, will risk disaster .and a reverse clTcct to whafis intended. . 

. I feel that if, as -the proposal projects, entry to the National Service is 
for Form 4 graduates only then the dangers of the use of the Service as some 
sort of political tool to appease the unemployed should be minimised. If the 
Service gets off the ground then there will be pressure i-n thi$ regard and 
such a move should be watched very carefully. There arc ample examples in 
the African scene — notably the scandal of the Workers Brigade of Kwane 
Nkrumah in Ghana, pointing to the dangers of such schemes. 




ieneral Public 



•Objects in a primitive environment are personalised and tied to the whole 
of man\ existence by religion and. ritual as well as possession and use. 
Ownership, purpose, function, form and decoration are all one. The pro- 
liferation of mass produce^! goods of foreign material for foreign uses has 
disrupted the traditional man-object relationship in Papua New Guinea. The 
imposition- of the commercial system and its associated materialist philosophy 
and attendant technology have further contributed to this alienation of the 
people from their surroundings. 

Education in the technology of modern living has been virtually non 
existent yet foreigners are always incensed or amused at any incongruous 
use of foreign materials or objects. What should we expect given the facts? 

The teaching of academic^ subjects, English, Maths, Science, Social 
Science or History has always taken precedence in our schools in the 
expectancy that a better way of life would somehow, magically follow. Most 
graduates from secondary schools find themselv<?s projected into clerical 
type occupations and never acquire the understanding of material technology 
whicTi is basic t6 modern living. There will be man^ Westerners who read 
this and who claim a similar level of naivetyan this regard, but they^deny 
themselves credit for the years they spent with mechano sets, tricycles, dad's 
hammer and muni's egg beater. 
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My contention is th;it whilst wc do have some manpower training we 
have 'little or no teehnieul eclueation. And this is because our' education 
administrators have never really recognised thai education in basic technology 
should be a fundamental component or general education. 

There seems to Be little we can do at this stage Tor the pre-sehool age 
child or lor those in primary education although I would like lo be able to 
look at this area more thoroughly. 1 recognise that the Department has taken- 
steps to ensure village par!ieipation in school construction and that the 
primary science courses are a step in reducinr. the gap — but is this enough? 
I am sure we could do more in secondap schools both by increasing the 
status of tcchnologicid studies^ and giving the subject more time. This should 
not result in a cost any 'greater than the prcscnl, as existing Manual Arts 
and Home Economies courses should be modified away from the Australian 
model towards a more meaningful locally based study. I have been advcx:at- 
ing. a general crafts room for secondary schools here since 1963 but wc 
persist with replicas of the Australian woodwork and mctalwork classrooms.* 

The .idea of base level community technical sehol)ls or centres was 
conceived about 1962 and a number (about 25) were established. They 
were a one or two man institution, usually with an expatriate tradesman in 
. charge, teaching basic building, plumbing and mechanical skills together 
with agriculture to village people. The idea has caught on and wc now have 
a larfee number (about 70) of what wc now call Vocational' Centres. The 
new name i,hangos ihe emphasis away from the gcnLral concept of a sit 
,down, book institution to one which aims at^direct ^economic or product 
return training. 

Entrants u> VcKational 'CcnLrcs must be post Standard.. Six and over, 
fifteen years oKd. 

Whether these institutions are generally worthy^hilc is very dillicult to 
asscs^s, as whilst; I am sure the Department could furnish evidence of genuine 
success stories, for particular cases, 1 question the return as compared to 
capital outlay in the way of facilitics-and overseas staffing salaries. National 
. planning Jigurcs indicate that because of higher priorities localizing of staffing 
in this area will not commence irl terms of real numbers until about 1978. 
Other inhibiting factors with regard to these vocational centres are, that in 
the urban siluaiion, like the forms of formal technical education, tiicy arc 
dependent on general economic trends, while in the rural situation the com- 
plicated and involved system of land tenure makes it almost impossible to 
select applicants on the basis of their prospects for success. Coming from a 
society where everyone has the right and ostensivcly the privilege, of making 
good, we presume the same here, whereas many young Papua New Guineans 
arc born on the wrong side of the tracks, as is \vcrc, with no rights' to land 
or village stature; their only chance is to make it to, and in, the academic 
school — and leave home. * 

These vocational centres cater for a small proportion of the country's 
population and I feel greater attention sKould be paid to the great majority 

*Thc course for Secondary Teachers in this subject at Goroka has been re-namcd Dcsigi] 
& lechnology and has more realistic j»oals. 
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of villagers to whom technical attention is a by-prodiiet of imposed develop- 
ment. — a hapha/.iircl. eatch-as-cateh-ean process of observing, copying, 
modifying, innovating and making do. 

First attempts at change from the known arc usually a shortfall — but 
there seems no way from the ethnic unspoilt beauty of the. native village to 
modern suburbia (if that is a desiretl goal ) save but through the government's' 
low cost housing development and the subsequent shanty town. 

The dilemma of what to do for the villager is no less urgent in the 
technology and technical education held than it is in the general education 
field. We just cannot alTord the type of facilities arid stafl or the time 
required, but as an educationalist. I belivc'we could at least take heed of 
■what I have always regarded as the foundation of all good teaching, which 
is to set a good cxiMiiplc. 

V 

Technology in Papua Nfw Guihea has always been geared to the 
Australian Government's capacity to provide rather than the indigenous 
capacity to digest. Imported steel trusses take precedence over poles because 
of our impatience with village land rites; foreign, imported asbestos sheeting 
is preferred in bo^s dormitories to pit pit matting, or even locally produced 
plywood because of contract, competitive tendering; a local ceramic Ifrick 
industry virtually went broke through lack of government support! In 1969- 
1970 53% of new motor vehicles registered in the Chinlbu District did not 
make it back to the registration oflicc. 

There are "other examples of bad design and misused opportunities for 
development through natural assets. The glass, throw away bottle inm bare 
foot country must place the government in line fo^ prosecution for neglect 
whilst the vast labour potential of the highlands villagers lies waiting for the 
exploitation of the rich ceramic raw material at their feet. 

Little genuine attempt -has been made at a marriage of materials and 
methods to involve a greater level of indigenous participation but this has 
been partially due to the attitudes of the local people who, encouraged by 
the schools system, have adopted* a passive role in the relationship and 
taken a "what do I do, how do I do it attitude". (There is good ammunition 
here for Illiteh and Reimer in their postulation that schools are diseducative.) 

It is time we stopped subscribing to the convenient social virtue that only 
what is good for business is good for everyone. The time is ripe for strong 
legislative directions in these matters and it is pleasing ia note the measures 
already adopted with regard to packaging and trading in this regard. 

At this point the emerging countries should stop to look at the one-third 
of the world which has so far become industrialised. They may well ask: 
"Is it worth it?" With the expanding development of machinery we have seen 
the. limiting of the individual sphere of action; with each development cOmes 
less pride of achievement and more sense of frustration. This was summed 
up by Professor R. H. Tawncy, as long as fifty years ago: The burden of 
our civilization is not merely, as many suppose, that the product of industry 

"I recoyniso Public Works Building Research Section as having done research in this 
regard. 
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Is Ill-Uistribulccl. or its cuiuluct tyniniiic:iL or its operatioti interrupted by 
bitter dis;igrcetuenis. It is that iiulustry itself has eomc to hold a position 
of exelusive predoniinanee among luinuin interests^ which no single interest, 
and lea^t of all the provision of tlVe material means of existence, is til to 
occupy. Like a hypoeliondriac who is so absorbed in the prcK'css of his 
own digestion that he goes to the grave before he has begun lo live, in- 
dustrialised communities neglect the very objects for which it is worthwhile to 
acquire riches in tiicir feverish preoccupation with the tfieans by which riches 
can he acijuircd*." ' ^ 

Indeed we may well ask "Is it worth it?" but I think the answer \k 
"Yes. if we proceed with caution". 

* •'There arc a thousand opportunities to gain from the wisdom of the 
while man, yet there is no need to make the ten thousand mistakes of the • 
white man.'"' 

tl do nvn.wanl to be another prophet ol' doom; the worst. I hope, is over, 
luch has been achieved ;md the plumbing to the Council House in Hc'nganoli 
or the Papuan Club in Moresby is repaired today by indigenous plumbers — 
some are even members. 

Much credit is due to the teachers, instructors and educational admini- 
strators who have worked so hard here, especially the. men and women of 
the Technical Division of the Departmenl of Education, who have responded 
lo the govemmenl's arid private industry's call for courses in a great diversity 
of technical skills, ol'ien against giOat difliculties. Even greater credit n^st 
go to the young men and women of Papua New^Guinca who have made sucl^ 
giant strides in such short a tinie. , ^ 

IP 

Papua New Guinea is on the threshold of nationhood. It has been 
given a start in the mode of western technology and I hope a waming^about ^ 
its (^»fTecj^s. Where to from here is something for the new nation to decide. * 

> k5^J. Forbes — t he Conqiicsl of N:rturc. 
-H. R. Mills — Tciichint; on Training. 
.-* H. R. Mills — reaching and Trciining. 
•.'-H. H. Kicwc. Africa: \|;ikc Crallsnicn. 
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SOME DIFFICULTIES IN IMPROVING THE QUALITY 
OF TEACHERS IN PAPUA NEW GUINEA 

Lewis G. L vRKiNt;. h.a., m.i;d.. m.a.cm:. 
Senior Lecturer (Hi Head of Education Studies Department, Madan\^ Teachers 
' Cx>lleiie. 

IntroducHun ) 

Bccby in his book "The Quality of Education in Dcvclopirfg Countries'' 
introduces the term "quality" in a classrm^m context. It is his thesis that 
education in a developing country passes through a number of stages and that 
for a country to improve the quality of its education to a higher stage it must 
improve the quality of its teachers. This he states ii not merely aehicvcd by 
lengthening or upgrading the course of teacher education. 

*The majority of teaehers in a system at stage 2 (formalism) cannot 
because of their limited general education be specitieally trained to 
adapt successfully teaching techniques based on goals and the modern 
problem solving approach characteristic of stag? 4."^ 

The factor which Beeby sees as determining in large measure the capacity 
of aay school system to advance to a higher stage is the level of general 
education of its teachers. 

Since Beeby's book was published in 1966 the level of general education 
of students on entry to ccachers^'colleges in Papua New Guinea has dramatic- 
all; improved from secondary Form I or 2 entry, to the majority of students 
at Madang in 1972-73 now having Form 4 entry, qualifications. This improvc- 
mcni in the feen'eral education of students has lead some teacher educations 
in Papua New Guinea to consider that progress through Beeby's stages has 
been taking place. Both Leach, 1972, and Smith, 1973, see this improvement 
in the general education of teachers as indicative of the fact that the more 
rt>^cnt graduates of teachers* colleges have reached a stage bordering Beeby's 
stage of 'Transition'* and his highest stage of "Meaning'- V 

This paper questions" whether improvement in the quality of recent 
student-teacher graduates is as dramatic as suggested by Leach and Smith, 
and whether Beeby*s answer to improving the classroom quality of education 
is simply a matter of improving the general education of teachers. 

The research documented in this paper examines the area of student- 
teacher ^authoritarianism* and *nurturance* not considered by Beeby in his 
description of teachcis at each educational stage.*' The assumption on ^hich 
the research rest^ is that arpong the qualities possessed by a teacher operating 
at the highest stage .will be the personality characteristics of low au^hori- , 
tarianism and high nurturance. Similarly, for an educational system to move 
from Beeby's stage of ^formalism* to the stage of 'meaning*, a corresponding . 
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improvement will Iv seen in (he general uiluealion. of the teachers and that 
thesa teachers will become less aiilhorilarian and more nurturant in their 
attitiilles toward children. 

Research in Western coimiries indicates that courses in teacher education 
are generally ctTective in reducing conservatism, dogmatism and authori- 
^^anism in student teachers and that gains have been identified in terms of 
warmth and rapport with children by trainees.' * 

Initial i'ocus of hinquiry: Do student-teachers in i^ipua New Guinea 
make simihir gains during their two-year period of teacher education to 
students in Western countries? 

The present author hypothesised following from the works of Hagen 
{ 1962 )/• who documented'strongly fiuthoritarian attitudes as characteristic of 
child-rearing practices in pre-literatc societies, that no signilicant change in 
ihc. authoritarian attitudes of students could be expected during their two 
years at*tcachcrs' collcgc. 

A second focus of the research examined the learning style' or 'edu- 
cational set' of both teachers' collcgc students and two samples of primary 
school pupils.'; Determining whether the majority of students and pupils was 
cither 'conceptually set' or 'factually set' appeared necessary to interpreting . 
Becby's stagi^ of meaning within a Papua New Guinea context, 

'Methodology 

The Minne<;ota Teacher Attitude Inventory (M.T.A.I.). used by Camp- 
^bcll in his Queensland study as a measure of nurturance, has been used in 
this study.' The testing was conducted at the commencement of teacher 
training at teachers' college. The M.T.A.I. is alleged by its authors to identify 
teachers who have and those who do not -have good rapport with their pupils. 
Yee and Fruchter (1971) have analysed the factor content of M.T.A.I. and 
they reported that the items of the inventory measured *a permissive, accept- 
ing, warm, sympathetic, supportive altitude towards children', in contrast 
to 'an authoritarian, pessimi$;tic and reproachful evaluation of children'.^ 
Other important factors idcntihcd were: the conflict, between teacher and 
pupil in interests; the rigidity and severity of teachers in handling pupils; 
and the teacher's attitudes towards pupil'ji^indepcndencc in learning. 

To measure 'Authoritarianism' the cli^tomia F scale was used at the 
commencement and the completion of teachpYraining." 

•The student-teachers' *directiveness^vas measured during their 'practice 
leaching' using a variant of the "S.P.O.TJ;.^^^ technique.^**. 

This modification o[ the test was (iovfsed so that it could be used by 
students as a self-assessment of their teaching styles. This student self- 
assessment was completed by a group of the second-year students prior to 
their graduation. 

To measure other general attitude changes, which arc typical of students 
during their two years at a teachers' college, the "Study of Values" by Allport, 
Vernon and Lindzey was administered at the commencement and replicated 
at the completion of the students' teacher-training course.'* 
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In order to gain some idea of the extent ot Miekl dependenee' among 
students^ which in turn provides a elue to the students* style of learning, an 
^embedded figures test* was administered to second-year students and to t\Vo 
control groups which comprised primary school pupils. 

Firtally. to compare initial specified attitudes with those measured prior 
to the students* gradu^rhm. the Munn-Whitney U statistic at a .05 level of 
significance on a one Jaile test was applied. 

Results 

The results ot* the M. T.A.I, tests arc set out in Table 1. A mean score 
of -24.14 for the graduating student-teachers indicated that they were very 
low in nurturancc and had only made slight, but not significant, gains during 
their two years at teachers* c llcgc. Compared to norms of student-teachers 
in the U.S.A.. the measures of nurturancc of these Papua New Guincan 
student-teachers would be below the fifth U.S.A. Percentile Rank. However, 
compared to Dacufcr and Lcton*s study (1969) the Madang students were 
not significantly different from other graduating student-teachers from 
Micronesia.'- 

TABLE I 

r !MinneM>1u TviichiiiK Altitude Inventory 
Meun Scores for MudiniK Teachers' College Students 1972-73 

I'ch. '72 Nov. 12 f'vh, 7,? S'ov. 7.? 0!^: Si\'Hificamv 

H72 Intake N^K) \-30 2^ \-26 31 .\-24 14 N.S. 

1973 Intake N.14() ' \ ,VVV) \-29.l7 N.S. 

The F scale results arc presented in Table 2. On the scvcn-|K)int scale 
uscd» a mean of 4.86 for a graduating student and a mean of 4.53 for a 
graduating headmaster were indicative of fairly strong authoritarian attitudes. 
The results revealed that no significant change took place among students 
during thcii two years at college. The F scale scores of graduating student- 
tcaChcrs in the U.S.A. presented by Scarr (1970) range from a mean of 3.15 
to a mean of 3.36. InntKcnt comparison would su^st that Papua New 
Guinea studcnt-tcachers' were considerably more authoritarian in attitude 
than their >^.mcrican counterparts.'** 

TABLE 2 

Meun F Scale Scores presented us Item Averu);es 
fur IVIadung Touchers* College Students 1972-73 

t t'h. 72 Ni>y. '72 Feb. 7.? Nov. 7,? 05. Sisnufn uiu e 

-1972 Intake N9() 4.64 4.67 4.S6 N.S. 

1972 2nd Year 

Students N,120 4.72 4.92 N.S. 

1973 Intake- N.140 4/;s 4.74 N .S. 
1973 Headmasters* 

Course N.22 4 64 4/13 N.S. 

(July) 

The S.P.O.T.S. technique is purported ta be a practicable, reliable and 
valid measure for assessing teacher 'dircctiveness'. A low score is deemed to 
indicate that the teacher has a 'directive' teaching style. Following a practice 
leaching period prior to graduation, fifty-tivc second-year students completed 
anorvymously the S.P.O.T.S. schedule to appraise their own teaching style. 
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On the nine point scale uscii the mean of nicans was 4.1 and this was taken 
to infer that the student-teaeU'rs, by their own judgment, saw themselves 
as tending to he \lirective* in their chissroofn manner. 

Figures 1 and 2 outline ihe pattero of values of the separate groups of 
male and female students. The measures of both groups revealed a similar 
trend whieh indieated little difference in their values over the two years 
at leaehers* eollege. 

Within the pallero, previously mentioned* religious and social values 
were strong and political and aesthetic values weak. 

Surprisingly in that initial year of Self Government, the student-teachers 
showed a markedly low interest in political matters. 

I'wo points seem worthy of attention in regard to the pattern of values 
established. First* the weak aesthetic value scores must be interpreted with 
caution as the questions used to measure this value lacked appropriateness 
to Papua New Guinea. Secondly* of some interest to the Missions will be the 
finding that the majority of the student-teachers retained their strong religious 
values while at Madang Teachers* College. 



Figure 1 

Profile of Values of Female Students at 
Madang Teachers' College 1972-73 
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Profile of Values of Male Students at 
^//i^ang Teachers' College 1972-73 
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The results of the embedded figures test are presented in Table 3. As 
demonstrated by Witlcen et al, (1972), field independence, or differentiation, 
may be expected to improve until seventeen years of age approximately.^* 
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Vnm the data tilled rahlc '3 it m.iy be inferred that (he student-teachers who 
were tcstecf at the age previously mentioned of maximum development in 
liifTcrentiation were in fact only ai a comparable score level to that achieved 
by the expatriate, selected mixed race and Papua New Ciuinea pupils in 
standard six at the Madang Australian Curriculum School. On the other hand, 
the Sagalau childreii fi^llowing u Papua New (iuinea curriculum, were 
sigmlicantly more fteld dependent (< .()!) than the Madanu children. 
! 

l*ji)bedclv(l Fiuurcs I fs( Siorvs for Teai'luTs* Collvuc 
iind Prinuir> School PiipiK in (hi* MiidiiiiK >rc;i — OclohiT. I*>7,^ 

Ia vcI iff St\'nif(( (incc 

Teachers' ( ollcge No. »>2 (Sccorul \oar suulcnis) \ 2H.(^(^ ] 



Headmasters in I raintiig N.22 
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Concliisions 

It may be inferred in ^ icw of the findings of this research that students 
at Madang Teachers' College during 1972-73 were weak in nurturancc and 
strong in authoritarianism and furthermore than no significant change* took 
place in these attitudes during the two years the students were in eollcpc. 
Since it had been assumed for the purposes of this research that weak 
authoritarianism and strong nurturancc arc important qualities for a teacher 
at Becby's stage of Meaning, the inference distilled is that the majority of 
researched student-teachers had not attained desired levels of these qualities 
that arc found in teachers of Bccby's highest level. 

In addition, it was found that the majority of student-teachers and 
children in the research samples were classified as field dependent. The 
corollary of this finding, namely that 5ueh young people have a 'factual 
learning style' rather than a 'conceptual learning style', has importance for 
future curriculum planning in Papua New Guinea.^'' 

The recent history of curriculum development in Maths and Science 
at the primary sehoiol level in Papua New Guinea has been a "Conceptual- 
discovery" approach which has neglected to take account of the fact that 
many Papua New Guinean children have a 'factual learning style'. 

A Plea: It is implored that wider research be conducted to establish 
whether these findings can be verified in other areas of the country. Should 
similar results be obtained then cognizance of tfiis basis of learning should 
then* be reflected in future curriculum planning and subsequent curriculum 
dovelopments, 
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Further Impllcutioas 



It Juis Ix'cn implied in ihis paper ihut a eourse of teaeher education hus 
been unsuceessful in helping I^apiia New (luinea students make signficant 
gains in nurturance. The cause of this circumstance is suggested by such 
writers as Hagen (1902).''* He asserts that the traditional pre-litcrate society 
and the anthoritarian personality co-exist and that this personality trait of 
authoritarianism is predisposed by the child-rearing practices of such a 
society. 

' Hagen further contends that the pre-literatv society whose members 
become generally less authoritarian is the one that implements a rapid 
economic advance while its members accept the introduction of supportive 
technological advances and a continuing search for innovation and further 
progress. It appears, therefore, that it will be only at a similar stage of 
development in Papua New Guinea that ii can be expccled that teachers 
who themselves have had a less authoritarian and more nurturant child 
rearing will display this nurturance in their attitudes toward children. To have 
the majority t>f teachers at Beeby's stage 4, Papua New Guinea must await a 
change in the siK'ial personality of the stx:iety itself. 

However, it should be understood that what constitutes stage 4 or 
'meaningful teaching' in a highly developed Western nation may not be feasible 
or even desirable in Papua New Guinea. As an example of a lack of cultural 
consonance, the "conceptual-discovery'' approach adopted in Maths and 
Science in Papua New Guinea has been cited. The apparent failure of some 
of these programmes stems from the fact that many pupils and teachers alike 
cannot adapt adequately to this approach to learning. 

Further, an authoritarian society typically values conformity, yet stage 4 
teaching is based on independent and divergent thinkers and a good measure 
of individualism in both pupils pnd teachers. Already many Papua New 
Guinea school children are socially divorced fxom their parents and village 
society. If these qualities are made educationally desirable for the majority, 
■ the siKiaJ gap between the village and the school will be widened. 

In addition, schools at stage 4 level of teaching need substantial library 
and syitable resource materials to support programmes of individuat pupil 
assignments. In the typical economic circumstance of compromise, found in 
all developing nations, it would' be unwise to provide too rapidly vast sums 
of money needed' to equip all of the schools with the elaborate materials 
needed for stage 4 teaching. 

If^t is not yet feasible to produce teachers at Beeby's stage 4 level of 
meaning, what realistic goals are there for ieacher education in Papua New 
Guinea? 

It may be contended that Papua New Guinea cpn have as a suitable 
education goal the attainment of meaningful, teaching within the present 
stage 2 or. lower stage 3 of Beeby's framework. Another research infers that 
t(fachers value and rely on the detailed 'Programmes of Work' prepared by the 



Department of Education.-" 
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In particular, it appears a practical suggestion that considerable effort be 
expended in research, preparation ,and extension of further teacher-oriented 
'Programmes of Work'. 

Concomitantly, there is a definite need for student-teachers to learn to 
use thSse Trogrammes of Work' more effectively. Students need to icarn how- 
to assess the levehof ability of children; to be able to foMow a programme 
at a pace in keeping with the ability levels of the children; to know when a 
certain section of work should be repeated; and to know when it is time to 
move on. Also there is the need for students-teachers to learn how to adapt 
a programme where only a syllabus outline exists. Fundamentally, schools 
in Papua New Guinea need to make education more relevant to the child: 
Thus, programmes in cultural studies and agriculture will hopefully play an 
increasing part in education in the immediale future. 

Teachers' college staff have been represented on syllabus revi.sion com- 
mittees in the past, however, there is much that college staff nicnibcrs could 
do in initiating curriculum development, for they are in the unique position 
of seeing the difficulties faced by students in using lesson materials. 

The above merely represent a few suggestions aimed at improving the 
quality of teaching in Papua New Guinea. ^Thc positive points made in this 
paper, however, are that it is unrealistic to talk about improving the quality 
of teaching to Beeby's highest stage of meaning and that the immediate goals 
must be the attainment of education relevance and meaningful teaching 
within Bceby's stages of 'upper formalism' or Mower transition'. 

* Rccby, C. E.. The Quality of Ediuatiou in Ocvclopiric CoufUnCw University Press. 
Cambridge. Mass.. 1966. p. 88. Stages described by Beeby include Stage I Dame 
School: Stage 2 Formalism: Stage 3 Transition; Stage 4 Meaning. 

-Leach, G. J.. An Eductuion .Curriculum for Papua New tntinva Prrscrvirc Student- 
Tear her w A paper presented in connection with M.Ed, studies. Jiimes Cool; University 
1972. Mimeo. p, 1 7, 

Smith. K.. A Hutionale for Future Planning of EniiUsh Courses 1974 and i<c\ond. 
.\ paper presented in connection with M.A. studies in Psycho linguistics. Esse.x 
University. 1973. p. 3. . 

■'An authoritarian person is characterised by compulsiveness. rigidity, intolerance of 
ambiguity, submission to power, conventionality and plinitivc morality. 
A nurturant person tends to* be warm, accepting, sympathetic, permissive and sup- 
portive in altitudes. 

'Mazer. G.. "Altitude and Personality Change in Student-Teachers of Disadvantaged 
Youth**. The Journal of Edueational Research, Vol. 63. No. 3. 1969. pp. I 16-120. 
Scarr. S.. "How to Reduce Authoritarianism among Teachers: The Human Develop- 
ment Approa"ch**. The Journal of Edueational Research, Vol. 63. No 8. 1970 pp. 
367-372. " . 

•"Hagen. E.. On the Theory of .SVn /W Change, The Dorsey Press. Illinois. 1962. 

♦••Educafional set* or learning style* refer to the method of study best suited to a 
student. A child who learns best by discovery methods is considered to be 'conceptually 
set*. A child who finds this form of learning difficult and prefers Yote* learning methods 
is considered to be 'factually set'. 

"^C'Tmpbcll. \y. J.. ^'Some Effects of Affective Clkiiate on the Achievement Motivation 
of Pupils** in Scholars in Context: The Effects of Envinmnients on Learning, ed. 
Campbell. VV. J.. John Wfley & Sons. Sydney. 1970. 

•"Yee. A. and Fruchter. B.. "Factor Content of the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inven- 
tory**. American Educatitm Research JournuL Vol. 8. No. 1. 1971. pp, 119-133. 

••Adorno. T.. ct al., The Autht)ritarian Per.\'onah(y\ Harper Bros.. N.Y.. 1950. 
In both the M .T.A.I, and the F scale the sentence structures of the items were 
simplified to ensure that the items were understood. 
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'^Tuckman. B.. "A Technique for the Assessment of Teacher Directiveness". The Journal 
of EdiicatUmul ReM'arch. Vol. 63. No. 9, 1970. pp. 395-400. ' 
Teacher 'directiveness* refers to a classroom interaction pattern dominated by the 
teacher. 

••S.P.p.T.S." (Student-teacher/tutor Perception Of Teaching Styles). 

«>Allport. G.. Vernon. P. and Lindzey. The Study of Vuhtcs, Houghton Mifflin and 
Coy.. 1970. 

^-Dacfer. C. and Leton. D,. Model Elementary Teavfiitii* Stations Micronesia: An 
Evaluation Report. Department of Education. Trust Territory of the Pacific Island, 
1969. 

'•^Scarr. S.. op. cit. 

'♦Witkin. H. A.. Cioodenough. D. R. and Karp. S. A . "Stability of Cognitive Style from 
Childhood to Young Adullhood" in Learning Perft)rniance and Individual Differences: 
Essays — Reading's, ed. L. Sperry, Scott Foresman & Coy., Glenview. Illinois, 1972. 

'■'In keeping with this statement^ Eysenck, for instance, asserts that many of the newer 
educational techniques now widely embraced such as the conceptual mastery of 
materials and the use of discovery learning may in fact defeat the child who comes 
from a less socially advantaged background.^*' 
Bruner's comment on Eysenck's position is: 

"It is an important criticism, and while not all the evidence is in there. is enough of 
it at hand to suggest caution. None of us knows whether and in what combination 
social class and genetic variaoles lead the less advantaged child to be more or less 
'cpnQepuiar or 'factual' in approach". 

Research by Brinkman would further support the position of a connection between 

field dependence and a factual learning style— 

•'The conceptually set and factually set learners do tend to have characteristic modes 
of learning and thinking which are representative of their overall pattern at adjust- 
ment. To attempt to improve a person's learning ability by altering his educational 
set in a conceptual direction is to view this phenomenon in grossly oversimplified 
terms''.^ ^ 

'♦^Eysenck. "The Inequality oft Man". Temple Smith. 1973. 

^■''Hruner. J., "Advocate Eysfiiik versus Scientist Eysenck id the Conflict Environ- 
mentalist". Time EducatiutukXluipplemvnt, 16-11-73. 

Brinkman. E,,' "Personality clkrelates of Educational Set in the Classroom", Journal 
of Educational Research, VoQ^6, No. 5. Jan.. 1973. ^ 
^'•Hagcjp. E., i)p. cil. Wj^r 

-"I.arlffng. L. G.. Roles and Rol^ of Conflict o\ Teachers in Papua New Guinea, un- 
published M.Ed, thesis. University of Queensland. 1972. 
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THE 1971 REPORT ON HIGHER EDUCATION IN PAPUA 
NEW GUINEA — A LOOK BACKWARDS AND 
FORWARDS 



A. H. Nash, b.sc.(eng. ), B.sc.(noNs. ), m.ed. (w.a.) ph.u. (Michigan) 

Dean', School of Architecture, Art and Eni^ineerini^, Western Australian 

Institute of Technology. 

SUMMARY 

The author was a member of the Brown Committee established in 1970-71 
by the Commonwealth. Government of Australia to inquire into higher 
education in Papua New<iuinea. In this paper the recommendations of the 
Report^ and the reasons for making them are reviewed along with possible 
implications of delays in acting on some of the major recommendations. 
Current changes in manpower requirements from those of 1971 are also 
considered. 

1, INTRODUCTION 

Late in 1970. the Commonwealth Government of Australia established a 
committee to advise it on aspects of higher education in Papua Ncvv Guinea. 
The terms of reference of the Committee- were as follows: 

In the light of the Government's announced policies and programmes and 
the need to develop institutions and courses related to the Territory's 
needs, to inquire into and^make recommendations in respect of institutions 



that conduct pt)St secondary and tertiary courses on, 

U) The immediate changes considered desirable to rationalise and co- 
ordinate development of the institutions to achieve — 

i. Balanced growth of enrolments in keeping with the availability of 
school leavers and the projected demands within Papua New 
Guinea for trained manpower: 

ii. Maximimi ecconomies of scarce staff and physical resourccs:t^ 

. (b) The longer term changes considered desirable for these purposes and 
the nature, composition and powers of permanent machinery required 
to achieve them and advise the Government on these matters; 

W) What it considers to be the most suitable arrangement for the man- 
agement of institutions, olher than the University and the Institute 
of Technology, inclut^ng anv varia ions desirable in the conditions 
of service of their staffs: 

(d) The arran^icments considered desirable to determine the status of the 
various academic awards, including the criteria that should be-' used 
to assess courses and ensure consistency of nomenclature. 

At its first meeting in December. 1970 the Committee prepared its plan 
of action after being briefed by Mr. C. F., Barnes, then Minister for E.xternal 
Territories. 
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During the tenure of the Committee a select committee recommended 
that the country should be. prepared for self-government by 1976. The 
questions of self-government and independence were then, as now. major 
political issues in Papua New Guinea. 

Major stated objectives of the Government's programmes of development 
in Papua New Guinea were to "increase products from agriculture, livestock 
and forestry and to promote the advancement of the people through training 
and education''.' 

Having in mind the economic and political conditions in Papua New 
Guinea, and realising that the country was in a situation of rapid ghange. the 
Committee "tried to avoid makfrig recommendations which would reduce the 
options open to the Papua Tslew Guinea government which will take over 
authority in the near future' J Thus, though the , Committee could see itself 
free to make firm recommcnd'ations in some cases, in others it refrained from 
so doing. Rather it planned to create a situation where changes could be made 
easily should a new government make a different assessment of the situation. 

Hence the Committee saw as one of its most important objectives the 
establishment of machinery within which institutions of higher education 
could function efficiently and in co-operation to best aid the Government in 
developing Papua New Guinea. 

It was noted that in developing c^iJotries such as Papua New Guinea, 
development programmes will involve a greater degree of overall government 
control and direction than would be the case in more developed countries. 
Thrs factor also influenced the Committee's thinking. 

One important matter referred to the Committee was the determination 
of manpower requirement's and the priorities to be allocated in this respect. 

Considering that: 

i. the time to educate professionals and follow this with appropriate 
work experience to make them efficient and effective operators is 
considerable, and 

ii. the number of high school leavers prepared for education in pro- 
fessional fields is limited by the number of high school places and 
teachers available, 

it becomes apparent that tiAie was vital and that the Report should be issued 
and implemented as soon as possible, . 

To enable it to prepare the Report the Committee made visits to various 
parts of Papua New Guinea, including Bougainville, met -with educators and 
students, politicians and other prominent citizens, employers and other 
interested people, and visited educatfonal facilities and projects involving 
manpower. The Committee made four visits to Papua New Guinea and had 
several meetings in Australia to sift the information obtained in order to 
formulate recommendations. 

The final Report was presented to Mr. Barnes on September 14, I97I. 
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Since that time Papua New Guinea has achieved self-governmenl well in 
advance of what appears, to the Committee, a very optimistic date. Thus 
logically it could be expected that the implementation of the Committee's 
recommendation^ should be acceler'atefi. 

However, at the time this paper was prepared the only positive action 
taken at Government level to implement the Report's major recommendations 
has been the drafting of proposed legislation, the creation of the oflice of 
Higher Education and the establishment of a three man i:ommiitee to consider 
universities' finances for 1974-75.. 

In the following sections of the paper the Various recommendations and 
the reasons underlying them will be discussed and finally some of the possible 
implications of delaying their implementatu n will be considered. 

2. PROFESSIONAL MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 

At first sight the task of advising on the professional manpower require- 
ments to ensure the development of Papua N^w Guinea appeared formidable. 
The Committee considered submissions from individuals and organisations 
regarding manpower requirements, and sifted through manpower surveys and 
predictions made at various times."' As these predictions were not made with 
the Committee's terms of reference in. mind, careful study and analysis was 
required. Predictions were based on a 1966 census which was a sampling 
rather than a full census. Consequently their accuracy could suffer. 

•The Committee also examined throughput rates of primary and secondary 
schools and the maximum numbers of student through these and teachers 
colleges in the near future. From the considerable array of material considered, 
some of which is Iiste4 in the bibliography," it finaUy became clear that, be-* 
cause of the particular situation in Papua New Guinea, the task of predicting 
manpower training requirements might not be as ditficull as it would have 
been in Australia. Two points became apparent. 

i. The available trained manpower could not meet all needs immediately 
or in the longer term and consequently priorities would have to be set. 

ii. In terms of the Government plan of development for Papua New 
Guinea professional manpower requirements in the Public Service, 
business, scientific, engineering, medical and allied fields could be 
determined fairly easily. 

The Committee also noted that the Papua New Guinea Manpower Unit, 
which had divided the workforce into five manpower groups. Gasses A to Ef 
respectively^ had determined that the overall manpower supply and demand 
would be approxirtiately equal for the 1971-76 period. However it had estab- 
lished that there would be heavy shortfalls in the professional and sub- 
pri)fessional classes (the first required 3,929 with a supply of 588 and the 
seilond required 6.635 with a supply of 3.831) with a substantial oversupply of 
"skilled workers".^ Unfortunately most of these have had only limited high 
sch6ol training and are not equipped for employment in most skilled 
occupations. 

The RepkDrt proceeds to detail the professional manpower requirements 
fother than for public administrators and teachers) together with the supply 
expected from existing or currently proposed educational facilities. The 
position is summarised in Table I." 
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TABLE I 

PROFESSIONAL MANPOWER 
ESTIMATED TOTAL DEMAND AND INDIGENOUS SUPPLY 



1971 To, 1976 1976 To 1981 



Category 

'J 


Additional 
ManiX)wer 
Required 


f Expected 
Indicenous 
Supply (a) 


Slionfall 


Percent oT 
current 
Availabilitv 

' K I 141411 vl 1 1 i J 

to meet ■ 
Demand 


Additional 
Mannower 
Required ' 


Expected 

IndiitpnniK 

IllUljjkllVJU') 

Supply (a) 


Shnnr'ill 


Percent of 
curreiit 

Avniinhilitu 

to meet 
' Demand 


all ruois/ciiginccrs 




(D) 


Z4U 




,300 


(b) 


300 


/ — " 




/O 


14 
14 


oz 


en 


no 

izy 


It 

31 


132 


\p/iYii Lnginccrs 






no 


oil « 


1/11 
342 


116 


226 


295- 
182 


ucciik;^! tngioeers 


0/ 


iZ 




ceo 
530 


109 


60 


iA 

49 


MecnaoicEi tnginecrs 


jj 


.25 


0 

6 


132 


39 


65. 


-26(c) 


• Nil 


surveyors 


in 

11/ ' 






til 

532 


lot 

185 


86 


99 


215 


Accountants 


317 


45 


272 


• 704, 


527 


96 


431 


549 


rflysiCoi aoQ 
















Biplogical Scientists 


• 368 


26 


342 


1,415 


612 


, 105 


501 


583 - 


Lawyers 


123 


18 


105, 


683 . 


' ., 202^ 


34 


168 


594 


Medical Practitioners 


184 


34 


150 


■ 541 ■ 


228" 


51 


■ 177 


447 

180 


Dental Practitioners 


29 


13 


16 


223 


45 


25 


20 
it 


Administrators 


182 


58 


124 


, 314, 


221 


■ 194 


• 114 


Managers 


1,133 


37 


1096 


3,062 


1845 


64 


m 


2Ji82 

1 



Note: (a) Numbers were estitnates from courses conducted or approved. They did not include Committee's recommended 
increases. ■ . ■ 



(b) Training programme was under review. There were four indigenous trainee pilots in 1971. 

(c) The negative sign indicated a surplus. ' ^ 
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Whilst actual shortfalls arc considerable and suggest there is not much 
movement towards localisation the "percent of current availability to meet 
needs" figures are more hopeful. Thus there werc expected shortfalls of 55 
electrical engineers in 1971-76 and 19 in 1976-81, However, whilst the output 
- of 12 in 1971-76 would have to be increased nearly 6 times to meet the needs, 
a doubling of the 1976-81 output would more than meet them. 

It IS noted that in almost all cases some increases in indigenous graduate 
output would be necessary to Completely. meet requirements, but that in manv 
instances this increase was not great. In fact mechanical engineers could be 
m oversupply in the 1976-81 period. The figures led the Committee to com- 
/ ment that localisation in most professions should be possible by the mid-i980's. 

This seemed a realistic target date for it was notcdahat most professionals 
would need four of five years after qualifying from courses before they were 
efficient practitioners, A further period of about five years' experience would 
be desirable before they could be expected to effectively occupy senior pos- 
itions. Thus a period of ten to fifteen years (including tertiary education) 
would have to pass before full localisation would be possible with the process 
beginning in lower level positions. 

The Committee also felt obliged to'write that *'we do not see much 
likelihood of this general situation being. improved even with the expenditure- 
of greatly increased resources. Professional people cannot be trained overnight. 
But . . . the demand for professional people at least in the engineering fields 
could decrease considerably if the numbers of semi-professional technicians 
were increased".'** Notwithstanding this the Committee believed the shortfalls 
m civil engineering, accountancy, and physical and biological science were of 
concern and recommended increasses in -output of 50*^^. 300%. and 220%' 
respectively to make localisation by the mid-I980's a reasonable target. 

Because of the time required for post graduation practice it was believed 
that localisation of lawyers could not be achieved till the end of the 1980's, 
Likewise indications were that expatriate doctors would be required for manv 
years to come. ^ ' 

Although Ihc'Committec did not have sulTicient information available it 
believed that the number of required managers would include a majority hot 
requiring full professiimal qualifications and that those graduated could well 
be sufficient to meet professional needs. Others could be trained in appropriate 
short courses. 

To meet the proposed extra outputs of professionals at present throughput 
rates for tertiary institutions would have required nearly 300 more students 
from high schools each year. Whilst the Committee felt this number could be ^ 
available, it was. concerned at the extra co,sts involved which were estimated 
at $4 million annlially plus S9 million for capital expenditure — costs it did 
not believe could be justified, as only about one third those entering educational 
institutions graduated. Hence it strongly recommended that tfte Tertiary 
Education Commission should give serious consideration to ways of improving 
the throughput in professional courseV ' *• 
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3. SUB^PROFESSIONAU SKILLED AND SEMISKILLED 
MANPOWER 

in the RefH)rt a detailed analysis is made of the supply and demand of 
tYianpower in these categories. Special tables refer lo training for public 
service positions: for clerical and allied trades: for building, carpentry and 
related trades: for mechanical. elcctricaK metalwork and related trades: and 
for other miscellaneous trades.'' 

Whilst there were shortfalls the Committee was generally happy to note 
•"that the development programme appeared to be producing suitable number 
of trained people. This was particularly true in the Publk* Service, and clerical 
and allied trades, where it appeared that full localisation would be achieved 
in the 1971-76 period. 

In the building and allied trade areas numbers were considered^ satis- 
faetory. though there was a shortfall of f.OOO in the }.5{)0 required carpenters, 
joiners iind cabinet makers. Howevef, the Committee believed the number 
being trained wouKl be sullieient to till the ''highly skilled" positions with the 
rest being prepared via "on the job" training. Hence no ehanges were 
recommended. 

In connection with mechanical, electrical, metalwork and related trades, 
fairly general shortfalls were noted but it was believed most of these could be 
overcome by "on the job" training. However, the supply of electricians and 
industrial engineering technicians caused concern. Whilst 830 electricians, 
radio mechanics, and telecommunications technicians were required in 
191^1-76 for localisation, only 4S5 were expected to become available. The 
provision of 125 extra training place|> per year would overcome this problem. 
Likewise for engineering and other technicians the shortfall (200 supply as 
against 83()'rcquircd) could be met by providing appn ixiniiiicly 75 extra places 
per year, and recommendation for these extni placesj was made. (The cost 
to provide, training for these extra student^ would be only of the order of 
$400,000 capital outlay and SI 60,000 recurrent co.s/pcr year.) With the pro- 
vision of these extra places it was believed localisation in all manpower 
categories considered in this section could be aehicve'd by 1976. 

. In seeking to optimise the use of available resources the Committee 
noted there could be dual use of equipment by students training as profession- 
als, and as semi-p^)fessiooal technieiani; and hence recommended strongly that 
in Papua New f>uinea duplications of facilities should be avoided by using 
relevant laboratories and other facilities of the University and Institute of 
Technology for semi-professional courses. Likewise jt recommended that 
industrial technician courses be offered in technical colleges vvhJre facilities 
could be used for the dual purpose of educating tradesmen and industrial 
technicians. In particular and having the peculiar conditions existing in Papua 
New Guinea in. mind^thc Committee recommended that the Institute of Tech- 
nology should offer a range'of scmi-projessional as well as professional courses 
particularly in the engineering fields. Whilst noting that the outlay of compar- 
atively sni^ll additional funds as recommended should give localisation by 
1976 for technician and skilled personnel and the mid-l980*s for most pro- 
fessionals the Committee considered that much additional training could be 
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achieved at low cost in vocational centres which are set up throughout the 
country to. introduce rudimentary skilFs to those who cannot win places for 
training as skilled through to professional people. 

4. TRAINING OF TEACHERS AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATORS 

These areas involved large numbers of workers and were considered 
separately in the Repcut; The expected shortfalls of trained teachers was so . 
great that large numbers of expatriates must be used for many years. 

Public administrators, particularly those in senior positior^. have a vital 
\ role in aiding the new Government in self-government and finally independ- 
ence. And it appeared that, whilst specialist expatriates could continue to be 
employed to work within government policy in many fields, it would be 
nationally desirable that government advisers should be indigenous people 

4.1 The Training of Teachers 

For a literate population universal primary education is a prime need. 
Likewise a .sufficient number of secondary high school places must be pro- 
vided to ensure the flow of students into tecljnical colleges, argicultural 
colleges, universities and institutes of technology to provide the skilled man- 
pt^wer already referred to in sections 2 and 3. 

Though beyond the scope of this paper, the section in the Report 
detailing the development of the '^primary and secondary teaching services in 
Papua New Guinea is of considerable interest. *- 

It was only after World War IF that the Papua New Guinea Admini- 
stration entered the field of education and considering the handicaps — 
practically no indigenous teachers, limited funds, an ethnic group with ways 
quite different from those in Australia, an adult population mostly uneducated 
by our standards and unable to SF>eak English, the language of instruction — 
its endeavours arc commendable. Prior to the advent of Administration 
Schools all teaching was done by the mission based schools. The growth in 
imp(Srtance of Administration Schools is illustrated by the figures below. 



TABLE 11*^ 
INDIGENOUS PRIMARY ENROLMENTS 



Year 




School Type 


Total Enrolments 




A.dministration 


Recognised 
Mission 


Unrecognised 
Mission 




1967.; 


12.364' 


0 


156.344 


168J08 


1957 


67.982 


131.299 


38.905 ■ 


238.186 


1970 


79.924 


131.918 


30.(K)0 (al 


241.842 



Note: (a) This is an estimate, as no records were kept. 
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' The upgrading of mission schools to standards set by the Administration 
(recognised mission schools) is noted as is the considerable growth in the 
numbers in Administration Schm^ls. 

Yhc situation in Papua New Guinea at the time of {he Committee's 
inquiry can be best illustrated bv quoting from the Report^ * 

' The Pupils 

2.27 . . . (Unlike) Austrrflja, going to school in Papua New Guinea, is . . / 
something of a hazardous undertaking . . . (A) child in Papua New 
Guinea has on average only a fifty-fifty chance of going to school at all 

. . . (In) many villages he has no hope at all of attending school ... If he 
does get into a primary school, it is unlikely that... he or his parents will 
have any real idea of what it is all about. Education is something brought 
by the Europeans, and, as the majority of schools are operated by 
churches or missions, is often associated with the Europeans' religion . . . 

2.28 Having begun primary school ... the child has ... to learn the 
- - Europeans' language. Fn most cases his parents will not speak English 

and it is quite likely that his first teachers will riot have a very good 
commantl of the language . . (He) will also have to acquire an equally 
foreign range of concepts. Basic ideas of number, quantity, time and space 
are often quite different from the Western concepts, and the child 
'entering school will probably have had none of the learning experiences 
in these concepts that his Australian counterpart has had through his 
pjay, language learning and his everyday experiences. 

2.29 With difficulties such as these . . . many children who start; do not 
complete their primary education. Under the new education system it is 
hoped that by 1976 three-quarters will get to standard 4 and 60%. to 
standard 6. With standard 6, however, comes the Primary Final Examin- 
ation on which the child's future education largely depends. Only about 
40% to 50% of those in standard 6 will be able toiind a place iii a high 
school . . . Jf he does not win a jiigh school place the child has some 
cRince t^Tgoing to a vocational centre, but for most this is not possible. 
Students who have missed out on entry to high schools generally feel a 
deep sense of failure if not shame; some have been known to travel 
hundreds of miles to other districts in search of a place they were unable 

^ to gain in their own district. 

2.30 Having won his high school . place . . . most of his teachers will be 
Europeans. In gcndral they will be young Europeans . . . (who) however 
well-intended, will have little appreciation of his background, his different 
ways of thinking, his difficulty with the English language or the sensitivity 
of his feelings. Despite the improving retention rates under the new 
system, there is still some chance of his dropping out of Form U. One- 
quarter of the students will also transfer to technical collegle at this level. 
Truly a difficult situation! 

The adequate training of a sufficient number of indigenous teachers to 
restaff the largely expatriate teaching service is a large task. The Committee 
noted that by 1980 more than half wouFd still be expatriate despite endeavours 
at localisation. 
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A.S a guideline llic Commillcc accepted the Governmenl^s desire to build 
up a total primary teaching f^rce of about 1 1.400 by I^^SO to permit at least 
500' primary school populatio;i enrolment in aJl districts provided adequate 
expatriate recruitment was possible. Unfortunately expatriate recruitment 
was then lagging. The Committee saw a need tor an additional 150 teacher 
training places •by 1^75 with a further 3(X) to 4(K) per year up to 1980: It was 
concerned to note that even with these considerable increases in primary 
teacher training places the goal of 50^f primary education enrolments would 
not b^ achieved by I^SO. It was also noted that primary education was likely 
io take on a higher priority after self-government judged on activities in other 
developing countries, and that for u;iiversal education by 19^0. some two 
thousand extra places per year would be required after 1980. This then points 
out the tremendous problem facing the country. 

The need for expanded secondary education has been mentioned. In 1971 
the predominantly expatriate secondary school staff numbered nearly l.(K)0 
and the Committee estimated this would have to be increased to 1.660 by 
1975 and 2.550 by 1 980. This growth of more than 250^ in 10 years would 
require 170 extra training places per year without allowing for wastage. In 
recommending the provision of 2(X) additional places the Committee was 
aware that the need for secondary teachers would not be met-from indigenous 
sources but believed this would be a workable number of places and would 
not leave the Government with a surplus of training places once the backlog 
was overcome. With Oiis scheme more than half the high school teachers 
'■Av^ukl still be expatriates by 1980 but there would be a considerable move 
towards localisation by 1990. Undoubtedly the question of preparing an 
adequate number of teachers is one of the vexing problems -of education 
in Papua New Guinea. 

4«2 Education for Public AdministraHon 

Commenting on the role of aiiministrative stalf in developing countries 
the Report states: . 

If experience in other places is any indUation of what will happen when 
Papua New Guinea becomes self-governing, it is safe to assume that, of 
all areas, public administration will be the most sensitive politically. 
Localisation of administrative staff is of critical importance in that public 
confidence must be secured by the knowledge that it is local oflicers who 
* have responsibility for advising Ministers for initiating policy recommen- 
liations and for implementing policy d^*cisions . . . (The) Adnfinistrative 
College is a key Government instrument in implementing localisation 
policy. It must be Public Service oriented, even though it will make use 
of facilities outside the Public Service in doing its work . . . The Govern- 
ment must decide what kind of Public Servce it wants and what kind of 
administration it wants. The Administrative College must accept the lead 
when it is given. Consequently it cannot expect to have autonomy at this 
sta?!e-' ' 

The Committee. has access to the white paper "Accelerated Localisation 
aru! Training relating to the expansion of the Admimstratian College" (as 
tabled in the House of Assembly on August 30. 1971) and strongly recom- 
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mended that the proposals io expand the facilities at the Administrative 
Collete be expedited. 

In keeping with views expressed above and noting that whilst the Admini- 
strative College was located next to the University of Papua New Guinea in 
Port Moresby, the local GovernnvMit College at Vunadidir was poorly located 
and with poor facilities, the Coiwmittee recommended that local government 
training also be conducted at f-'.cniain Administrative Collc^g^v , 

Whilst there shouh' hz ch;Se liaison between the University aod the 
Administrative College, the College should, for the time being, remain "as a 
governmental instrumentality responsible to the Public Service but under its 
own ordinance ^-d 'jt.uncil. The Committee did not see this as a permanent 
state but rathe^" )ne essential in the early years of independence. 

5. THE CO-ORDINATING MACHINERY AND ORGANISATION 
OF TERTIARY INSTITUTIONS 

This section of the paper can he introduced by a quotation from the 
Report. 

Our terms of reference ask us to ma'ke recommendations about the nature, 
composition and powers of permanent machinery required to rationalise 
and eo-ojdinate development of institutions that conduct post-secondary 
and tertiary cour.ses..This is the central and probably the most important 
,of our duties.^** 

The Report contains recommendations in two parts. The first in Chapter 
7 refers to the formal machinery to rationalise and co-ordinate development. 
The second, in Chapter S, relates to the prolification of educational institutions 
and a.ssociatcd problems and suggests ways in wiiich these problems should be 
tackled. 

5.1 The Co-ordinating Machinery 

The Committee noted that little co-ordination existed in higher education 
in Papua New Guinea. In considering the form of a suitable co-ordinating 
body, the peculiar problems of Papua as a developing country had lo be 
considered. The classic problems of co-ordination and ratiiviali.sation in 
tertiary education — cllicicnt allocation of resources, the provision of the right 
number and type of institutions, adequate numbers of appropriate student 
places in educational establishments, adequate academic staff, and the need to 
achieve adequate student inputs and outputs — all had to be considered. 

These arc concerns of most bodies co-ordinating tertiary education 
including those in Australia. But Papua New Guinea has an added and vital 
factor to be considered. This is the need to use the educational system to 
develop the country according to prepared plans. 

Thus the Committee considered the traditional form of co-ordinating 
committee, which is generally as independent of the Government as possible, 
was not appropriate to Papua New Guine^^ Rather the body would need to 
liaise closely with appropriate government instrumentalities, in this case the 
Department of Education, the OHice of Programming and Co-ordination 
(overall planning) and the Public Service Boferd. 
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Alsu. whilst it accepted that it may be cortsidered illo^iical for educational 
establishments who were claimants for monies to be represented on thgbody 
considering those claims* it was believed that oflicers of senior educatioJhal 
establishments (the University and Institute of Technology) could contribute, 
greatly to the development of the overall educational plan for the country. 

• To act as a Ci)unterfoil to oHicial representatives, community represent- 
atives were also Ci)nsidered desirable and,to ensure the body was not too large 
and at the same time was balanced, it was proposed those from the community 
should number three or four. 

Finally it was considered desirable \o have as Chairman an independent 
who was m)t of the government, nor of any of the institutions directly 
concerned. 

The recommended constitution of a Tertiary Education Commission was 
as follows: 

An independent Chairman apptiintcd by the Government. - 
The Director of Educatitin. 

The Director of the Oflice of Programming and Co-ordination. 
The Chiiirman of the Public Service Board. 
The Vice Chancellor of the Univt^sity of Papua JVew Guinea. 
The Director of the Institute of Technology. 

Three or four menibers representing the communit5' and appointed by the 
Government. 

The broad functii)n of ihc Commission was to advise the Government on 
the one hand and the various institutions on the other, on methods and means 
needed to provide, develop and co-ordinate higher education against the 
background of resources available for the purpose; and _ to help in developing 
the country according to stipulated- programmes. 

But what of that important function — the examining of requests for 
finance? The Committee recognised that wtth the structure proposed this was 
not an appropriate task for the Tertiary Education Commission. 

Hence it recommended that a separate Tertiary Education Finance Board 
should be established but that its members should alst) be members of the 
Tertiary Education Commission in order that they could be fully conversant 
with the education system and planning dnd developmental programmes. 

-"0. 

rhei inance Board, whose proposed function was to examine and advise 
the Government on . financial proposals of the University and Institute of 
Technology and on other financial matters in the tertiary education^field was 
to consist of the Chairman of the Tertiary Education Commission and two 
others from that Commission provided they were not members of staff of 
institutions whose finances were under investigation. 

Fn its final comments on machinery the Committee noted that in Papua 
New Guinea education "tertiary" would have a different connotation to that in 
Australia and hence prepared a list of institutions which it believed should 
be under the Tertiary Education Commission umbrella. Included in this group 
were senior high schoo' enrolHhg students at the grade five level (it was 
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-recommended that these should be junior colleges rather than high schools), 
technical and ^similar colleges graduating certificates and diploma holders, 
and all teachers' colleges as well as the University and Institute of Technology. 

5.2 Organisiition of Tertiary Institu/ions 

In this area the management of the University and Institute of Tech- 
nology were specifically excluded from the Committee s terms of reference. As 
mentioned it was recommended these bodies should be represented on the 
Tertiary Education Commission but other institutions were not. The Com- 
mittee saw a need to have a number of organisations concerned with tertiary 
education in clearly idefmed vocational areas, to act as forums for discussion 
of common educational problems and to advise the Tertiary Education Com- 
mission regarding the needs of these groups. The Committee looked at various 
common interests as focal points for such organisations but ultimately decided 
the common vocational factor was probably most, relevant. 

The matters to be discussed by members of these organisations were to 
include the following: 

Levels of entry of students, rationalisation to best utilise academic stall 
in short supply, student selection, the student wastage problem, transfer of 
students between different educational institutions and other problems 
including that of resources needed. The Committee was aware there were many 
problems of concern to academic staff which could be minimised if not solved 
by discussions proposed and hence s^^w these Association of Tertiary Colleges 
as important pj-ganisations. Initially it suggested association could be formed 
in^)nnection wieh teachers colleges, with paramedical institutions, and with 
technical colleges and others associated with engineering type education. 

It was proposed that committees for each group would have represent- 
ation from al member institutions, from relevant faculties of the University 
and/or the Institute of Technology, together with representatives (if future 
employers. amJ possibly others who ^ould aid deliberations. Liaison with the 
Tertiary Education Commission was to be maintained by making the Chair- 
man of each Association Committee a member of the Tertiary Education 
Commission. 

6. OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS 

The recommendations made included the following and it was anticipated 
that most if not all \^<6uld have been referred to the Tertiary Education Com- 
mission: 

i. The question of raising student throughput rates in professional 

courses 

ii. The provision of further places for technician training and the 

determination of the fields in which they should be Qffered. 

iii. The provision of additional places in primary and Secondary 

teacher training colleges. 

iv. The expansion of the Administrative College. 

V. The offering of semi-pirofessional courses at the University and 

Institute of Technology, 
vi. The offering of industrial technician courses at technical colleges. 
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vii. The provision of facilities to equalise opporlunilies for females in 
higher eduealion. 

viii. The inlroduclion of junior colleges (with appropriate staff and 
courses) to replace senior high schools. 

ix. The phasing, out of the preliriiinary year (or its equivalent) at the 
University and Institute of Technology, 

X. The olfering of standard qualffuJations: 

Certit'ieates industrial technicians — after form iv plus I or 

2 years. 

Diplomas — semi-professional technicians — after form iv 
plus 3 years. 

Bachelor — professional — after form iv plus 4 or 5 years, 
degree 

. Honours — professional — after form iv plus 5 or 6 yea^S. 
degree > 

Postgraduate — after I year postgraduate studies, 
diploma 

Master — after 2 years of postgraduate studies, 

degree 

xi. The amalgamation of certain courses 'hnd activities associated with 
senior tertiary education bodies. 

7. THE PRESENT POSITION 

, Unfortunately there has been limited action on the Committees recom- 
mendations. It is understood this is not necessarily because of major 
disagreement with the Report but rather because the business of moving to 
self-government and independence has resulted in apparently less pressing 
niatters being relegated. 

Also Cabinet in Papua New Guinea appointed a Committee of Inquiry 
intt) Lfniversity salaries. Subsequently the terms of reference of the committee 
with Dr Gris as Chairman was changed to consider the best form of univer- 
sity development. As this could bring forward recommendations differing 
from those of the Brown Committee it has contributed to delays in imple- 
mentation. These and associated matters together with the updating of 
manpower requirements will now be considered. 

7.1 Co-<»rdinating Machinery 

* Draft legislation fur a Higher Education Bill in Papua New Guinea has 
been prepared. It is believed this follows closely the recommendations made. 
However, in December. 1973, advice indicated Cabinet had not considered 
the bill fuUv. and evidence suugests such consideration will be deferred till 
^iid-1974. ' ^ ^ 4 

The Oflice of Higher Education which it is understood would service 
the Higher Education Commission has been established with a Director who 
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IS responsible to [he Minister uf IliLiher I ciuealion who is also ilij Minister 
of l\tlucation. 

i. In Jul). 1^)73. K. S. Inglis. Viee Chaneellor of ihe Tniversity of 
Papua New (iuinea noted that though the lornial responsibility lor 
higher edueation still rested then wiiii the Australian Minister for 
I'Xternal territories, higher edueation was a Held "in whieh the 
Australian Ciovernnient has evidentl) deeided to take no further 
initiative".'^ Henee in the absenee of the Coniniission or some 
similar body there is no olheial leadership other than that to he 
olTered by the executive olliee of Higher Ldueation. 
ii. In the, past the two universities in Pa'pua New (iuinea submitted 
rolling trieniuni submissions detailing their longer term planning 
and immediate and longer term financial needs. These were re- 
viewed by Sir Leslie Melville who nuule reeoniniendations to the 
Cinvcrnment. The Ciovernment eould deeide on grants to be made 
and be sure that educational plans were appropriate to its own 
development programme. .I'his arrangement has now ended. Hence 
there was no ollicial body to receive the submissions and comment 
on them. (U was expected this would be done by the new Tertiary 
Education Commission and the Tertiary Education ' Fin^mce 
Board. )/l his resulted in concern at least to one of the senior 
educa^>nal/rnstitutes which assumed that "the Government does 
not wish . .Va.o have either of the two universities place before it 
major innovations not proposed in earlier submissions and sub- 
sequently approved".' However, it was hoped that macliinery 
would exist for the ci>iisideration of a new submission for ]^74-7(). 
to be submitted carl> in U)74 in which i'resh thinking regarding 
policy ci>uld be formulated. It is noted that subsequently a three 
man committee comprisctl of Mcssi.s. 1 i^.ilai Hreasury), lananiu 
(President of the Ama2*^n Ba.\ Local Ciovcrnnicrij Council) and 
Professor R. Karmel (Chairman of the Australia?! Universities 
Commission) was establishcJ t*> cons f r the miivcrs'ties' hnancc 
1^74-75. 

I hus lack of iniplementati^'n of il . machinery reeoniTiicndations 
appear to be inhibiting futiure posi:i\c educational planning, 
iii. Many matters i>f importanc;; recjuir ' iccomir jndati».)ns to the 
Cjovernment and/or policy dcvisinns have n^t been ct nsidercd so 
that dela>s of up to two year.> liave* occurred in these matters to 
datj. Perhaps the most serious nutters arc those listco as i. ii, iii. 
iv. viii and ix in item (). The quesfion of raising tin ughput rates 
will need much consideration and cartful acLii>n. For example the 
Committee noted annual costs of S4 million were needed to provide 
extra i>utput in professional areas. However, it could not justify 
this because of the k>w throughput rate. Looked at another way it 
could be stated that large annual costs are being currently spent * 
on faiMng students. 

1 1 is pleasing to note that some tertiary institutes arc looking at 
>ome aspects of pass rates hut the problem is one requiring a wide 
rangini: analysis ami the development of a detailed iwerall pri^- 
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granunc such as coiikl be directed b> a b<Kly similar io the envis- 
aged Commission. 

At the time of writing the author did not have full information to 

indicate the nature of action taken on recommendations. However. 

comments from, various t^llicers concerned with education in Papua 

New Cuiinea indicate that: 
i. 1"he number of training places for electricians and radio mech- 
anics have not been appreciably increased and though tech- 
nicians in Engineering training places are available they are 
not beij|ig hlled. 

ii. The number of students ofTeriny in some professional fields is 
quite inadequate and that ways of directing into appropriate 
courses should be devised. 

iii. No attempt has been made to set up secondary teachers 
colleges near universities. However. 'there has been general 
agreement that the University of Papua New Guinea should 
take over G4)roka Teachers College, v 

iv. The teacher training progranime expansion falls short of 
recommended targets. 

V. Littli; action has been taken to implement the senior high 
school/junior college recommendation and'target dates of J978 
to 1983 have been unoflicially mentioned.' 

On the positive side, the need for different types of technician tr-aining 
has been ascertained, assistance has been made available to help encourage 
females and married couples in higher education (apparently with a dis- 
appointing response) and very importantly, development of the Administration 
College is progressing well. Also the University of Technology is expanding 
its offerings in the semi-professional field and the twt) universities have co- 
i>perated in offering joint courses leading to degrees in forestry and agri- 
culture respectively. But again these are all independent actions and the 
important co-ordination and fixing of priorities is lacking in the absence of a 
Commission. Integrated leadership is required to initiate action when and 
where appropriate, 

7.2 A.ssociations of Tertiary Colleges 

As these have nj)t been established (other than in connection with 
teacher education) the need continues for ollicial forums to help in the co- 
ordination of tertiary education and in solving the many and varied problems 
of comm.on interest to the diversified' training establishments. Again it is 
heartening to see the co-ordination developing in some areas. But this usually 
occurs to meet a specific need and not the general problem. \i seems that 
smaller establishments would still find it very diflicult to find a forum for 
discussion of problems. Thus, because of the absence of a system similar to 
that propo,sed dialogue on the many common problems is still largely lacking. 

7.3 Manpower Figures 

Revised manpower figures''' do not vary sufliciently from those in the 
Report to cause concern. Thus the only real concern now will be the possible 
lack of additional training places for industrial technicians, the jack of a firm 
decision regarding the, provision of an adequate number of teacher training 
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places, and the lack of positive actioo to ensure that students are enrolled in 
appropriate courses as determined by the development programme. 
8, CONCLUSION 

The Hndinizs of the Committee of Inquiry toiietlier with major recom- 
mendations have been ciinsidered. Some of the possible implications of the 
delay in implemcnlini: recommendations have been considered. Those of 
greatest concern are probably J he lack of co-i^rdination and setting of prior- 
ities in tertiary education, the considerable continuing annual cost associated 
with low student throughput rates, the concern that adequate training places 
in appropriate areas may not be established to give the required balanced 
work force, the lack of forums where educators c;an discuss the many comnuMi 
problems of education in Papua New (iuinea. the inhibiting elTect on forward 
planning and the pr obable delay in achieving localisation. 

It was noted that individual organisations were acting in accortlance 
witli some recommendations in the Report. 
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THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION IN PAPUA NEW GUINEA 



A. S. DUNSTONE, M.A., M.ED., 

Suit) Member — Rarongo College, RabauL 

This paper will be divided into three parts: — 

(a) A brief historical sketch 

(b) Teaching by Themes at Rarongo College 

(c) Some questions about Theological Curricula 

(a) A brief historical sketch. 

The first theological College as such in Papiia New Guinea was built 
by Dr. W. Lawes in Port Moresby in 1882. In 1884 the first student from 
this college was set apart for the Christian ministry. The lecture-method of 
taking notes, to be reproduced for the teacher in the exams was the norm of 
instruction. Methodists near Rabaul from 1885 and at Salamo from 1931, 
Anglicuas at Dogura from 19.12, in a very informal way followed this 
method of teaching. The Roman Catholics sent one man overseas to train 
for the priesthood and he was ordained in 1937; but there was no Roman 
seminary in P.N.G. until the Marist Bishop Thomas Wade opened St. 
Joseph's major seminary in 1946 on Bougainville. And up to the 1941 
war, though they claimed sixty thousand converts, the Lutheran Mission had 
no ordained pastor: the college at Logaweng was opened in 1956. It seems 
that between the two wars very little advance was made in theological training; 
but the 1939-45 war changed many things and throughout the world there 
has been a great improvement in theological education, much encouraged by 
the Theological Education Fund of the World Council of Churches. In Papua 
New Guinea every church and group of churches has recently built or rebuilt 
its theological college. The Roman Catholics are at Bomana, the Lutherans 
at Lae, the Evangelical Alliance at Banz, the United Church near Rabaul, 
the Seventh Day Adventists near Kdlopo and the Anglicans are building on 
the University site. And all the churches have radically revised their pro- 
grammes. Most of the theological education now starts with students who 
have completed Form IV (R.C.s Form VI), as against twenty years 
ago when Standard Vl was a high qualification. All are experimenting 
with new ways of teaching, though we have time here for examining only 
one entirely revised curriculum. (The others are covered in a fuller study.) 
Thus theological education is still in the van of educational development in 
this country, as it has always been. 

(b) Teaching by Themes at Rarongo College. 

The staff at Rarongo College were especially worried by the fact that 
students were not forming an integrated picture of theology. That the same 
concern was felt in Africa is evidenced by Sundkler, who devotes twenty 
pages to *the search for an integrated curriculum'. The staff were also 
concerned that students were so often not learning, byt simply reproducing 
notes. Therefore the College Council, which includes experts both clerical 
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and lay in various fields, revised the curriculum, especially in relation to the 
first two years of the course. In this task it was assisted by Gaulim Teachers' 
College and Malmaluan Training Centre and gladly acknowledges, their help. 
The 1970 intake — the academic year in Papua New Guinea begins in 
January — was the first group to study under the new curriculum. 

(a) The method used in the course, 

For the first two years there is a general introduction that lasts for four 
or five months; and then instead of teaching by subjects, for example Old 
Testament, Pastoral Theology, Church History, a variety of significant 
themes is studied. Two or three weeks are devoted tci each theme and the 
attempt is made to look at it from every possible theological angle. The 
example of suffering is given below. 

A >tart is often made with a role-play. In this case it may be about 
sonreone suffering from incurable cancer, or a pastor visiting the, parents 
of a chi'd who has recently died. It may be about a young Melanesian 
Christian confronted with the evil power of black magic. Thus an initial 
attempt is made to root the whole study in the life-situation of the ministry 
in Papua New Guinea. As a result of the role-play, many questions would 
normally be raised about God and His care for His people. So one passes 
naturally into the theological ^themes of providence, pain and, if one is not 
careful, into all the realms of sin, the study of which could of course occupy 
a whole term. Assignments would have been set at .the beginning of the 
series on the Exodus, or Job, the Suffering Servant in Isaiah, Jeremiah or 
Hosea. All the students in the group could take the same passage, or they 
could be divided so that insights could be gained into the various parts of 
the Old Testament. The experience of the Old Testament heroes conttftutes 
to a contemporary understanding of what God nioi'ns by allowing suffering 
in His World today. 

If the students are alert, it may well be that they will turn to questions 
of man's inhumanity to man, in Vietnam, South Afrif.a, Pakistan or Ireland 
— particularly if they happen to be called Christian countries; and they may 
also ask about Cod's mhumanity to man in earthquakes, pestilence and flood. 
Studies wili be undertaken, alone or in small groups, of I Peter — one of 
the fullest New Testament treatments of liic subject — the Passion Narratives . 
and Revelation. The history o» the church pi-ovides a vast selection of 
men and women who h^vc suffered for '.heir -^^ith,- or who have bocne ' 
suffering patiently and bravely for the sake of Cl.rist. The climax of che 
study could well be the production together of a sermon or series of sermons 
for use cither at that time or later in the, ministry of the students. 

Such is an example of a period of teaching that might be described as 
general, thematic hnd integrated. Obvioi;sly there are many such themes 
that could "be treated in this way; and so the preparation of a curriculum 
demands rigid exclusion of many interesting topics, in an attempt to cover 
the widest and most typical areas of life to which theological judgement 
must be applied. In other words one should .study a microcosm of the whole 
of life. ^ 
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( b ) The Themes studied in the Course, 

The themes for study chosen by the stalT of Rarongo with assistance 
were as follows: — 

Jst Five Month Session, General Introduction; including "How to s|udy\ 
*What is anthropology?\ AVhat is meant by the Inspiration of -the Bible?\ 
*What is the Church?\ *Huw do wc pray?\ *\Vhat is Theology?', *Whal is a 
ministcr?\ cte. 

2nd Five Month Sessii}n, Themes Group I. The Relation Between 
Christian and Traditional Melanesian Thou^^ht, 

CargoCults (5) leading to 
God 

The World 
Man 
' — ^in 
. Suffering 
Spirits 
Death 

Within this scheme there is room for any other themes that a group of 
students wishes to develop. If the fuller treatment of some leads to the 
exclusion of some others, the stalT is not worried. 

The educational principles and techniques behind the treatment should 
have become familiar; and the students should be both willing and able to 
pursue other themes in their ministries, eithe? alone, or in company with 
other Christians or non-Christians. 

3rd Five Month Se.ssion. Themes II. The Christian in Society, 
Home and Family Life 
Leadership at the local level 
Why political parties? 
The Christian's responsibilities in society 
Must the Christian always obey the state? 
Should a Christian stand for the House of Assembly? 
**Church or Local Government?" 

(All these issues may seem to many Christians in dcVelopcd countries 
to be settled and obvious. This is far from the case in developing countries 
and they have often led to bitter arguments and divisions,) 

4th Five Month Session, Themes III. What is the Church? 
Why the Church? 

How should the church be governed? 

What is worship and how shall it be made relevant? 

The sacraments 

The ministry of the church 

The role of the layman within the church 

The church as a teaching and caring community 

The church as the body of Christ in the world 

The ecumenical movement. 
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Each of thcsL] general (hemes can obviously be treated in the same sort 
of way as SulTeriig, outlined above, though variety of presentation and 
development is of eOurse sought. It would be possible to choose many other 
general themes and also other speeilic topics under the general headings. 
Though, as will be^argueil later, there is a minimum of inforriiation necessary 
for all theological students, it is in fact likely that no group of lecturers will 
use exactly the same basic material: and it is equally likely that no group 
of students will want' to pursue exactly the same questions. Thus the outline 
syllabus is open-ended and student'centred. When thjc system was begun 
there was a hope that each course be led by at least two lecturers, thus 
feeding in a diversity of theological seholarshi-p. Tliat hope is only now being 
realised. ^ ' 

Such are the first two years of formal theological 'education at Rarongo. 
Those who have shared in the course have found that it opens up excjting 
possibilities of development. But after two years at a theological college, 
the church has felt that it is time for a man to go back into a church situation, 
as assistant minister or chaplain. He can then discover whether the principles 
Icirrnt at college can be applied in real life. A year of interriship splits the 
college course. After this year the ministerial students return for two more 
years at college. First they must take a close look at the past three years, 
pinpointing the failures of the course and of their own work. Then they go 
on to more traditional education in the theological disciplines, repairing some 
of the .gaps of the first two years, pursuing former interests and branching out 
into new stu'Jies. 

There is plenty of opportunity for specialisation, in chaplaincy work. 
Christian education, translation, home and family counselling. Biblical 
languages and drama. With this general training it is hoped that these men 
— and occasionally wofnen — will go out into their ministries equipped 
to serve people in all their actual needs. 

((•) Other Relevant Factors. 

No summary of the Rarongo course would be complete without a men- 
tion of some other facts. 

Ft is the policy of the United Church that as much training as possible 
shall be given to the wives of the students. This inevitably leads to a division 
into English and Pidgin classes, since the standard of education of the wives 
varies from four years of high school or more to almost no formal education 
at all. One deaconess is set aside for the work, a full-time member of staff, 
who depending on her qualifications will also share in the teaching of the men. 
The church believes that the wife must be able to support her husband in 
every aspect of his ministry. 

The first two years of the course are open to men or women who do not 
intend to proceed to ordination. They could take it out of pure interest, 
since the church has said that ^theological education is the education of the 
whole church to fulfil its ministry in the world'. Or they can plan to take 
(or they may have already taken) a certificate in education and thus be 
equipped for specialisation as R.E. teachers. In the admission of laymen 
Rarongo seems unique in P.N.G., though "in the 400 theological schools 
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in Asia, Africa and Latin America on the lists of the Theological Education 
Fund, 33.% of the studeats have no intention at the time they enter of 
proceeding to the professional niinistry: 567c of the sehools are carrying on 
some form of theological education for the laity'\ 

The full course is open to women; for the United Cliurch has accepted 
the principle of the ordination of vvomen. 

The geographical area covered by the United Church is Papua New 
Guinea and the Solomon Islands, which thus already transcends national 
barriers — and incidentally raises administrative problems in moving students 
from the British Solomons into Australian Territory and back again. But 
students come to Rarongo from beyond the area covered by the United 
Church. The Presbyterian Church of the New HebrideSy a condominium of 
France and Great Britain, sends its ministerial candidates to Rarongo; and 
the church of the Marshalls and Carolines provides the only American citizens 
in the student body. Thus the college can justly claim to be international. 

Malmaluan Training Centre, which offers a wide variety of training, 
mainly for those who will not be ordained, is only eleven miles away and 
Gaulim Teachers' College 27 miles. They arc both sister institutions of the 
United Church. Were all three on the same campus — as had once 
been hoped — much more could be done together; but exchanges of students 
and staff still add impetus to the Ijfe of the colleges and the church, and 
encourage happy relationships between full-time church workers whether 
ordained or not. Another result of having these neighbours should be that 
the Rarongo staff should be; kept awake to developments in the educational 
lields. 

Vudal Agricultural College and Vanukanau Roman Catholic Teachers' 
College are local sporting rivals. 

Many of the students now come straight from high school: 

They are therefore often in their teens and the proportion of single men,, 
is quite high. This is very different from even live years ago, when experience, 
maturity and proof of being a good husband and father were at a premium 
in the eyes of the candidates' committees. 

(cl) The Advantages of the Rarongo Approach. 

We must now ask whether the themal approach outlined above fulfils 
the kinds of hopes that have been raised for it. The teaching starts from 
Melanesian thought and claims to deal with the problems that are met in 
Melanesra to-day. It should therefore be relevant to the needs of the 
students themselves and the people to whom they will minister. Irrelevance 
has been one of the stock charges brought against traditional ministerial 
training in both developed and developing countries. For the same reason the 
course should avoid the danger of deculturation. Many expatriates and 
indigenes have been worried that especially in its theological colleges the 
church seems to have taken men away from their own culture and made 
them half-Europeaii, 
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There is of eourse a real sense in whieh the Gospel is against ail eultures; 
for the elainis of full obedience to Christ will always mean that disciples have 
to transcend the' aeeeptetl ideas of their own day and place. The danger 
in the past has been that people of all races have misinterpreted this deep 
truth. It has been thought that Melanesian — and African — Christians have 
to break away from Melanesian culture and identify themselves with European 
ways of thought and action. These arc theologically neutral or they can be 
even anti-Biblical, as in the European obsession with wealth and comfort and 
its general materialism. The Rarongo course aims to take the cultural 
background of the students very seriously indeed and to show its relationships 
with the Biblical culture. In fact during the early part of the course many 
young people learn much about their traditional way of life that had lain 
dormant or half-forgotten. Having assessed their own culture they should be 
better able to see the Biblical demands upon it. 

Trained to apply Biblical and theological resource material universally, 
a student should have the tools with which to examine any problem that comes 
his way, whether it be theological, moral, pastoral or social. It is a training 
in method and technique as much as in facts. 

A graduate of Rarongo should have an integrated view of the theological 
disciplines. It. is remarkable how this idea of integration keeps reappearing 
in almost every discussion on the renewal of ministerial training from every 
d^ nominational point of view — an interest which perhaps justihes the length 
of this chapter in comparison with the others. That Roman Catholics 
appreciate the need for integration seems clear from the section in Keller 
and Armstrong devoted to *ways of achieving convergence'. "The theological 
formation of seminarians, which for historical reasons has deteriorated, needs 
to be refashioned so at^to unify the efforts of all the teachers tuid direct them 
towards a new and mort; complete integration of the thcologicar\;urriculum'\ 
The need is expressed bo^h to break down the fragmentation of cpurscs and 
to integrate theological study and spiritual development. A Swedish Lutheran 
writes: "African students hre most concerned to discover some ^mmon 
denominator, some universal, rationale by *which the diversity of ^iirious 
subjects can be integrated, a principle by which organic unity can be acmevcd 
in the whole body of knowledge \ith which they arc confronted". A Rarongo 
graduate should have the materials with which to build this integrated house 
of learning. He should sec, for cxiimple, how the doctrine of the Bodl of 
Christ is related to the church and to the institution of the Lord's Supper ind 
how both are normative for the ministration of the sacraments in the light 
of the history of the church. \ 

Of four types of learning in schoolsNprofessor Kerr says *The fpur 
groupings of disciplines, would furnish a framework for a planned programme 
of general education which would give the ehil^ds adequate experience olf all 
■ the ways of knowing and doing. It might also av()id\inertident repetition ht a 
limited range of kinds of experience." Rarongo's hope^is thai it gives just iuch 
a planned progranmie of general theological education. ^ ^ / 

The first two years of the course arc centred more upon the stt/dents 
than upon subjects. This has at least two direct advantages, h mcack that 
if there is a topical subject of urgent contemporary interest not noted/on the 
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coursc-oullincs. it is still possible to spend weeks studying thiit subject, instead 
of what is in the outline. Tor luiy theme could have value in stretching the 
minds the students — and the stall — : and in practising the mvUliod. Such 
Hexibijity is specially opportune in Papua New Guinea when the wliole socjal 
and political climate can change in weeks and when burning issuics oH yester- 
day can become moribund today. I'he other advantage is that every .stirdcnt 
can proceed at his own pace. A bright student wlm can recall all the Biblical 
references alxnit, for example, the (hristian and the State can be given a far 
tougher assignment than one who must spend hours hnding the basic texts. 
Naturally any teacher grades his assignments according to the abilities 

of his pupils, whatever approach he may be using; but tiicre seems H^ be 
a greater inbuilt freedom in the present Karongo course. 

Finally iinc may note the advantages for the stall' in teaching by themes 
rather than subjects. They are always discovering fresh facets o\' Melanesian 
belief und culture and sii broadening their understanding of the students' 
backgrounds. This is true even for indigeninrs stall, since there is such great 
diversity in the cultural backgrinmds of the dilTercnt tribes. The stall is 
constantly forced to make its teaching relcvarj^to at least one representative 
section of the populatiiin, And academically they are kept on their toes. 

(c) The Disculviituaycw of the Runnisio Approach, 

Professor Hirst has made a searching crit'n ism of teaching by topics. 
He is writing about schools in Fngland, rather. than colleges in developing 
countries, but mutatis mutandis his criticisms are relevant. He argues that 
few teachers have the inter-disciplinary knowledge to do this elTectivelyi and 
that before .it is possible to have a bird's eye view oi a topic many facts in 
each discipline must be learnt by the student. Thus the criticism alTects both 
stalT and students. 

It is certainly impossible f(\j; a theological teacher to keep abreast of iill 
developments in all theological disciplines — specially so in the Tropics 
where in practice in most missionary situations time for reading and research 
is often limited by.thc calls of administration. Therefore it was hoped that 
each theme would be treated by at least two members of stall, each .bringing 
resource-material from his own specialist area. For one alone to attempt 
it is hubris. Here however one nrusi make what must appear a racialist and 
paternalistic distinction. It happens that most expatriate teachers of theology 
in Papua New Guinea and (Uher developing countries had some tertiary 
education in other disciplines before taking up theology; and that they then 
experienced a fairly broadly-based inter-disciplinary thcc^logy before specialis- 
ing. The greatest problem will be when indigenes take over an inter-di<;ci- 
plinary course. For a few years there will inevitably be men with a somewhat 
less svnoptic view of theology than \heir expatriate predecessors. Therefore if 
the cfiurch is aiming at an almost entirely indigenous staff by the end of the 
decade, then teaching by themes may be a little premature. 

Hirst's other objection concerned student knowledge. There are certain 
basic facts without the knowledge of which a man could not be said to be 
thcologieiilly literate, just as a man who does not know Twelfth Night and 
Hamlet is illiterate in Fnglish literature. Some unpublished reports about 
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theological education have emphasised that ''we cannot do away with a basic 
stratuni of factual material, because the foundation of the Christian Faith 
rcstii on facts" — in spite, one niay add. of Bultmanrfs popularisation of 
Luther's and Pauls Sola l ule. For this reason the first term and the last 
two years of the course are devoted more to the teaching of subjects. But 
even during the thematic teaching it is surprising how much knowledge of 
a subject men acquire by the back door, provided that the back door is their 
own back door and that they arc interested in opening and closing it them- 
selves. The oflicial visitors from the Association of Theological Schools had 
read the literature about the Rarongo course: they came sharing Hirsl\s 
reservations, but went away surprised at the grasp shown by the students of 
the essential biblical and theological facts. 

Another danger is that interest in certain areas of theological knowledge 
will mean that other equally important areas will be ignored. The themes 
treated in each course must be constantly under review by the whole staff, 
so that each member can ensure that the broad areas of his specialisation are 
satisfactorily covered. 

Many Melanesian students like text-books. Concerning both the Church 
and tTic Chri.stian in Society :here is' no shortage of literature; but the first 
live-month session is on the relijtion between Christian and traditional 
Melanesian belief; and on that very little has been written. The students arc 
thrown in ar the deep end and it is not surprising that some flounder. - It is 
easy to adopt a superior attitude, emphasising the value of personal initiative, 
but the shortage of te.x<-books about some themes must be raised as a real, 
problem concerning some thematic teaching. 

So much for some educational disadvantages; but every course must be 
looked at in its own particular historical and geographical setting. Wc have 
already commented on the totally inadequate stafT-student ratio at Rarongo 
in 1971, though it was educationally an cxciUng if exhausting year. The 
system needs a ratio of at least one to twelve,' which has now, 1972, been 
achieved. The cour^e^ also needs a good college library; and though there 
has been a reasonable supply of books, there has not been enough room 
for corporate or private study. But another serious question that must be 
asked is whether Rabaul will become 'a back-water: for a course like this 
ought to be followed near a thriving centre of social activity. Rabaul has a 
volcano that might .'obliterate it at any time; it is in an earthquake zone and 
in July 1971 it suffered two of the world's most severe earthquakes of that 
year: and 1 972. has also seen severe earthquakes in Rabaul, There arc 
moreover land-problems with the Tolai people, who arc claiming the Gazelle 
Peninsula for tht Tolais. So the days of Rarongo might be numbered. 

To conclude, there is an approach here which is fresh and relevant, 
giving staff and students a comprchen.sivc view of ministry and perhaps laying 
the foundations for an indigenous theology. There are obvious dangers in it; 
but it might well be worth pursuing in other parts of the developing — ^nd 
developed — world. 

(c) Some questions about Theological' Curricula. 

The foregoing chapters clearly indicate that much pioneering work has 
been done over the past few 'years in improving theological education in 
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Piipuil New Guincii. I lie proi!icss luis l)ccn inlluonccd in cduciitioiiiil tlicory 
from luiiuv Loiinlrics: ;iiul luis Ikcii inucli ci»-;.jKMiiti\c iiispinilion. ils 

willi tcaclicrs* uroups ;iiul cunircs clscwlicic. lUit tlicrc still remain sonic 
questions to' be asked about all this cllort. Iroin the specific point of view ol ' 
curriculum theory. Criticism cannot be applied in so clear-cut a way iis in 
other educational lields. as the Jinicultics ir\ making suggestions tor united 
curriculum development. 'Next, two' statements will be quoted of nuKicrn 
curriculum theories at work, finally will come a critique of tiicological 
curricula in Papua New Ciuinca in the form of questions that need to be 
asketi.' This will be done not from the stance of a judge, but as one enquiring 
ministerial trainer imioiig his brothers. 

iu) TJjc dijliiiiUy in (ittcnifUinii j sini^lc itssiwsnn'n! and cntiifuc <^f the 
variety of roU^ifcs n prvscntcd in M.A . 7'..V. 

It^s not easy- to make general ^twnments about the whole collection of 
colleges. Here arc some of the reasons for this problem: I'he objectives of 
the sending churches arc by no means Identical. Some seem to be training 
managers for District Odices. others, priests who will s;i\ mass, hear confession 
and attend to all the Y'ii^li^ral needs of the Hock, others, preachers and 
evangelists for a mainly itinerant ministry, some teachers of congregations, 
others, overseers to care for huge areas and yet others, scholars who. they 
hope, will be on an equality with schohirs in other" disciplines and in other 
lands. It may be that some colleges arc given by their churches a conimission 
that covers all these objectives. 

i. The members of vsome cluirches are suspicious of the development 
of rigorous thinking in its own right. Like some dogmatic: pt^li- 
ticians they fear the power of critical acumen. For there is a danger 
that their young men co.uld bre;ik out from a narrow Presbytcrian- 
isnu Biblicism. Rohianism into a fuller understanding of Biblical 
ahd Catholic faithf There might be a danger of inditlercntism or 
— red rag to some bulls — ecumenism. In the study of Religious 
hduciition being carried oui mainly from Lancaster University the 
question is asked: "Is a truly 'open' approach really compatible 
with Christian education?" Most educiitionists however would put 
the development of the critical faculty high on their list of priorities, 
ii! The entry standards to the colleges are not identical either ^^duca- 
tionally^or spiritually. Thus there is an obvious dilTcrLnee from the 
uniformity found in nuvst primary and secondary schools and 
imivcrsities. There is also considerable variety in the age and 
experience siudcnts. a v;iriety that can be extremely fertile, but 
Ciui com} production of curricula. 

ill. There i^ i' a ^ \crsity i>i' student cultural background, at least as 
great as > .ihiMciiil sclu>ols in liirminghani. 

iv. Njot all stall are o\' equal academic ability; and the church cannot 
command the brightest academic^, as can many universities and 
colleges elsewhere. 

V. Like lecturers in places of tertiary education the world over, not all 
the stalT have professional qualilicanon^ in the lield of education. 
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Nor do ihcv coinc Irimi the s.\pw soqf of academic background, 
being from New /caland. the U.S.A.. Australia, Fngland and 
Germany. Nor do they aii have long experience in the country — 
and only a lew are indigenous. 

vi. It is uncertain whether in practice any church will regard the 
•pro^nninie of the seminary as terminal, or whether they will be 

willing to pay lor retresher courses and release their best men for 
such courses. 

vii. The education olFercd at these colleges is many-sided, being both 
'liberal* and 'utilitarian* at once: and in this they are unlike many 
i>ther places of learning, f'hey are aiming at the development of 
persons, thinkers and s|>ecialist workers at the same time. 

viii. C*. il. Ik-ehv. with his distilled wisdom and comniun sense, might 
Weil ;iigui' that it is imp'.)ssible to reach the heights envisaged in so 
short a tiniei and that in fact there is a mixture of all sorts of 
levels in all the eoileges at oikc. thus making uniform progress and 
assessment almost impossible. 

So in relation to gener;:! purposes, sending bodies, students and stalT 
there is great diversity. Yet. in spite o\ the dilliculty. it is prop<iscd to make 
some criticisms in the light of modern curriculum theory. In order to have 
some IVame of reference, we shall lirst quote two eurritular prescriptions, one 
designed for primary schools in developing countries the other for. universities 
in Australia. 

(h ) Pertinent dspiu t\ of mnu ulum theory, 

Aa important part of modern curriculum theory is the study of objectives, 
knowledge content, learning experiences and evaluation and their inter- 
relationships. Bcevers has applied this theory to the situation of {primary 
r^chools in P.N.G. and conies out with the following suggestions for a timetable 
for curriculum change: 

i. The recognition of the need for change. 

ii. The analysis of the existing system, to ascertain the stage of de- 
velopment already reached' 

ill. A study of the problems and needs of the particular society. 

iv. A study of the characteristics and needs of that Society's children. 

V. An analysis of the economy to delini:ate what resources itcc avail- 
^ able for^ucation. 

vi. The formfvilaiion of overall goals for education with reference to' 

national goals and the value system operative in that society. 
Vii. Major policy decisions to help decide how these goals find fulfilment. 

viii. The formuUition of precise operational objectives for each stage of 
education. 

ix. Ttie si^x'tion of appropriate subject^ matter psychological approach 
learning activities for the most enicient change in the curriculum 
at each stage. 

X. Planning units of study and detailed curriculum guides, 
xi. Plannihg and instituting an evaluation process for use during pre- 
paration, during use and at completion of use of the new curriculum. 
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If wc. change the Wi)rcl *Si)cicl>" u> ^church and society* and Vhil^ircn* to 
'theological students',^ we have a workable suggestion about curriculum 
development in theological colleges in P.N.G. li is suggested that on some 
of these tests, the colleges and churches score quite highly. There is a 
publicly recognised need for change: the Churches have studied the problems 
and needs of their societies; and they have given considerable thought to the 
most rational financing of their theological education. The colleges do try to 
study all the needs of thetr students, to do witli the e.xtended family and with 
education. The enquiry is engaged in finding (lut the answers to number viii, 
the formulation of precise and agreed operational objectives. The critique 
from a curriculum angle follows, but we may anticipate by remarking that it 
seems that the greatest failures have been in .\, the provision of curriculum 
guides, in xi regular and organised evaluation at every stage; and that some 
churches have not been specific enough in .their formulation and statement 
of viii, precise operational objectives. 

Becvers is concerned with general policy. Falk and Dow are concerned 
with the actual working out of the policy in relation to university tcacFiing. 
Their criteria arc as follows: — • ' 

1 . The objectives of the course must 

(a) reflect a full knowledge of the discipline; 

fb) reach the standard required to contribute to the specified 
degree; 

(c) specif) dearly the norms, knowledge and "skills to be acquired; 

(d) be appropriate to the previous knowledge and academic de- 
velopment of the students; 

(c) be attainable by the students within the constraints of availab' 
time and the facilities which are provided. 

2. The methods of presenting knowledge require: — 

(a) choice of economical and efficient means for learning, whether 
by lectures, teaching in carrels, programmed instruction, etc.; 

(b) other learning situations which have been devisetf (whether in 
laboratories, by presentation or essays or class papers, etc.). 
To give the opportunities for understanding of norms and for 
the cultivation of skills that are objectives of the course; 

(c) testing .and examining procedures which are both valid and 
reliable checks of the whole range of course objectives. Such 
procedures should test the stated objectives and nothing else. 

3. The teacher must communicate his jnterest and enthusiasm in the 
discipline and show a concern that individual students come to 
share it. 

Set out diagrammatically it would seem that Becvers and Falk and Dow 
are saying the same sort of things as Kerr, with different sub-headings in 
each box. A model for curriculum theory for theological training in Papua 
New Guinea is set out below. 

It may be noted that the objectives of all the colleges have been revised 
during the last ten years. The graduates are now dilferent products from 
their predecessors, for example in their conception- the role of the pastor, 
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in their ecumenical attitudes and in their general academic competence. The 
knowledf^e-conicm is similar in the sense that men are still learning about the 
Bible, church-history and theology, but many changes have been made in 
what is taught about these: and many other subjects have been added, includ- 
ing anthropology, sociology, Greek, ecumenical studies and comparative 
religion. There is greater breadth to the learning experience, with many more 
methods of Tearning'and teaching than once were used, prpgr;immed learning, 
role-plays leading to discussion, listening to radio, language-laboratories, the 
use of varied art-forms, etc. Perhaps there has been less experiment and 
progress in the methods of evaluation than in any other part of the curriculum. 

Against this background of curriculum theory, we now ask some critical 
questions about the progress of theological education in Papua New Guinea. 

( c ) Critical questions 

The churches and colleges have been looking at their theological educa- 
tion with critical eyes. The consultation in Fiji in 1961, one of whose visible 
results was the foundation of the degree-awarding Pacific Theologic.al 
College, forced all the churches to ask what was being done and what ought 
to be done*. 

The consultation at Lae in 1968 highlighted many inadequacies aira 
the meetings at Bomana in 1969 and Rarongo in 1971 have opened further 
doors. The foregoing pages have attempted to indicate the enom^ 's strides 
already taken. Obviously nobody would want to pull down completely the 
imposing structure that has been built in Papua New Guinea. But there are 
still inadequacies in theological t ^ucation Fund through M.A.T.S. The fol- 
lowing criticisms arise from a study of curriculum theory: they are put in 
the form of questions, grouped under the headings oi :.tafi", students, culture 
and curriculum. 

i. Are the churches yet convinced that theological educators should 
be qualified in educational theory and practice as well as in 
theology? The study from which this thesis arose was inspired by 
the writer's personal conviction that for him good will, experience 
and common sense were inadequate at this stage in the Country's 
development. Perhaps not ail teachers of theology understand or 
put into practice basic educational principles. It is interesting and 
perhaps relevant that some university lecturers in Europe have 
recently undergone crash-courses in educational theory and 
practice. One may also note that at the M.A.T.S. stutlents' meeting 
in September 1971 there was discussion about staff qualifications in 
teacher training. 

ii. Are all the staff currently involved in the life of the 'people of 
P.N.G.? The question needs to be asked of all staff, including the 
Roman Catholics and the Lutherans, even though most of them 
■ ^ have been living in the country for a long time and speak at least 
two of its languages. Unless there is current involvement at a fairly 
dftep level, there are likely to be g ; >s m the teaching. 
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i. There arc many highly qualilicil expatriate academics on the staffs 
of the colleges, probably more than anywhere else in P.N.G. except 
at the university^in Port Moresby and the Higher Institute of 
Technology in Lac. But there is a generally, though not universally, 
expressed desire for mainly iniligcnoiis faculties 'by the end of' the 

• decade. Indigenous scholars arc likely at lirst to have a less broad 
education background than their expatriate colleagues. The question 
presents itself whether this comparative lack of experience and 
breadth should affect the development of the curriculum? 

. Is there currently sufficient evaluation of the teaching skills of the 

• lecturers? Are their methods under regular review by the students, 
by their colleagues and by outside educational experts? In 1970 
the students at Rarongo and in 1971 those at H.S.R.S. were asked 
to — and did — evaluate the teaching of the staff — to the pain 
of certain teachers. 

!s there adcc|ualc insurance 'that at every siauc students can under- 
stand the lanvzuaije i;f inslruclioii? It has alrs:ady b^en noted lliat 
both FI.S.R.S. and Martin l.ulher Seminary have invest:?J in fairly 
c.\peni.ivj English-languagt^aching equipment; ami at Banz liierc 
is an intensive lirst-year course aimed to help ilie sludjni:; lo uh-Jcr- 
stand boih sp;)ken and written English. But the suspicion remains, 
since sonij of ilie bri:;!uest students :aill finJ the language^of some 
lecturers beyond their ken. (Research is currently being carried 
out in I ngland among the children of native English-speaking 
parents with smaller incomes. There is a Veal difference between 
the language which the children hear' al home and in class at 
school: and it js suspeeted thai there is a real lack of communi- 
ealivm. causing slowness in some pupils from such homes.) The 
prol)lcn) of conjpreliension is of course allied to that of the supply 
of suitable textbooks. 

Do the colleges attempt to ensure that at everv stage of his progress 
Ihe student is aware of what he is doing and w!\v ho is doing it? 
The' rationale of much military poliey iDwards 'other ranks' right 
through ti\thc v.Diid war could have been summed up in the jingle: 

Yours is not to question w!iy 

Yours IS but to do and die. 
And there seems to be little reason to doubt tiiat it was a success- 
ful policy. But I di^ not think that such a policy would succeed 
today aniong tlie conscript;^ in tli : armies of the democracies. 
Perhaps {vo therj would be a 'ir- ater advance in theoKviical edu- 
cation in developing countries — and elsewhere — if there were 
a more clearly spelled out policy of student involvement in college 
adnumstraiion and curriculum planning. After all. students In 
Papua N'!W C^iinea have heard of student strikes and demands 
Tor a share in university adminisiraiion all over the world. (Some 
theological colleges in Africa have !)ejn forced to lie dormant be- 
cause of student unrest.) There is not a student observer in the 
M.A. r.S. executive commitlej; buF the students are vvantiiig a par- 
ticipant wiih full voiing rigJils. 
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I l;tvj 111,* colleges prt>vkjjj ll: :!n:\ iVv.-: witii ci'.oui'h piifilic r.uiJci 
Id what is happening at' every stage in the iile of tlic college? It 
is not or.ly studenls. but stall' and other inlerjsted outside bodies 
who wisli to look ba^k and l\)rward and jee how eiirrent aetivities 
lit into an overall pattern. (Ikvaiise of transport dillieulties onl\ a 
^ liny pronortioji of ehureh members in any coinnuinion in l*.N.(j. 
would be able to attend a et^lkMie Open Day. And sonietime.s there 
is a tiuiehing sense of almost numinous awe when ('luire!i members, 
in the vielnitv f(^r other reasons, are able to visit the eollcge.) 

vii. Has theoloiiieal e».lueation taken seriously enouidi the soeiets and 
the cbiireh of its students? Mueh ean of eour.se be learnt from the 
past: and ever\ eolL'fie now has some unthropolouy on the tinie- 
iiMc. tile siK-iet> is ehaniiing rapi».ll\. I'lie new elite obviously 
neAls allen'.ion; but is tliere sullieient preparation in the eolleges 
for tho.^e who will minister to the r>on-elite, to those who will not 
on U) hiij^h se!:ools and universities and to those who will have 
never had any education at all? 

The ' country is movint; at such a rate liial the eluirches must move 
LiuieiJ\: but on the o:l;er l;and, do builJinus that er..st half a million dollars 
til if! with the ciiUtire of die people — at least in regard to their theological 
colleges? (The tact that the church slunild build and own big blocks of Hats 
and ollices hi tlie lov.ns has noi raisei.! e\e-brow.s, I'hiey are re.i!arded as a 
gt)oil investment, exivitriate-oriented magical mone> -spinners; and anyway 
the inl'.aliitants are often expatriauv.. But a- th.eologieal college?) 

I he remaining ipie>itions concern evaluation, and assessment, of students, 
of the nieihiKls and content of teaching, of the learning activities and the 
wiiole life of the college, liie basic ipiestiiin Is whether an\ et)llege has 
K>oked at all sides of its development in the light of modern educational 
liieor\? Has its view of curriculum been as large as Her rick and Tyler 
suggest«i "Ail llie learning wliicli is planned ani^i guided b\ the seinu)!. 
whether it is carried on in uroups or individual! v. inside or outside tliC 
school**? ^ • 

viii. [lave the learning activities been under consuinl review in the light 
oi* all nuKlern methods of tcacjiing? X)r are there places where 
ciialk and talk arc still all that the students normally meet 
le\cept when visiti^rs are expected )? Present students still rebel 
against newer methods, though the\ object to reverting to the okl 
when they have experienced the new. Future sludenls will have 
seen newer methods in their primary and secondary schools and 
will woniier vvhat die reasmi is if tiic colle^:e does not use some at 
least of these methods. 

i\. Have the col levies worked luit the relationship between the know- 
leilge-contcnt of the courses and the altitudes are to be inspired? Is 
the knowledge-cimtent adequate; and is it under almost annual re- 
view, so that the students are given what is needed in tlu 1^7()*s. 
rather than what was nee 'ed in the l%()*s. 

\. Are the methods of .student-assessment in line with the best, though 
tuu neeessaril) the most modern, that* educationalists have devised? 
Are the colleges ex|K*rimenting with tiieir examination and assess- 
ment system; and abiwe all are tiicse sy.slciiis planned so at li^ 
organise suceess. rather than failure? 
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xi. Are the learning experiences in the eollege developmenlaL rather 
than sialic? "Il is necessary lo ploi a developmenlal sequence of 
cunuilalive growih boih in power and in conlcnu in order lo. deler- 
niine wlielher ilie subsec|uenl conlexis merely yield new infornialion 
while requiring the same powers of comprehension and ihe same 
level of ihinkinu. or whelher ihere is an increnienl' in bolh." 
^i. "Care must be laken ihal in specifying objeclives for dilTerenl, 
abiliiy levels. The leacher is noi selling expeclancy levels for ihe 
less able which may lurn oul lo be seif-fulHIfing prophecies." It 
* musi be asked whelher lliis care has always been laken» since» 
especially in developing counlries. ii is easy lo underesiimale ihc 
poienlial of some sludenls'.. They may come from an area wiih 
• Iradilipnally lillle primary educalion. or be, ihe firsl people from 

Iheir village ever lo receive leriiary educalion. Bui enihusiasm ofien 
more lhan compensales for ihe lack of background; and some of 
the niosi unlikely sludenls can reach siardom. 

These dozen queslions arc worih asking. No one wan is lo produce 
neurosis in ihe siaff of* ihe iheological colleges. Perhaps il would be beiler 
lhal ihey should slay >Vhere fhey are. resiing on ihcir laurels and consolidaling 
for a year or iwo. since so many innovalion.s have been urged by ihem upon 
I he churches and been ncccp led. Bui curriculum dcvelopmenl is an ongoing 
science and for i is successful pursuil regular assessmenl and evalualion are 
essenlial. 
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SELECriNG AND TRAINING PAPUA NEW GUINEAN 
EDUC/kl lONAL ADMINISTRATORS 

V. McNAVfARA, B.A., M.ED., PH.D., M.A.C.E., 

Firxt Assistant Director, Deryt of F.ducation, Konedobu, P.S G. 

The Interdependence of Burtaucratic Proce^-s, Firmness of GoveFtiiinent 
Purpose and Social Climate 

I have been asked to present this pajr^er as a iccord ol jnore than a 
dccadejof activities of the Education Department's loc.ilJ jation programme. 
Ill doing so J. will refer frequently to detailed papers b> those who have been 
directly and fully involved in initiating and developing phases of the pro- 
gramme and writing up reports on what has been done. I do not claim 
responsibility for the initiatives. However, as an official who has been 
closely involved in, the administration of the programme, I shall attempt to 
present an overview, with a description of the general features of the pro- 
gramme, its outcomes and its problems. In doing so 1 would like to describe 
how die dysfunction between, on the one hand, the necessarily sI6w and 
gradual bureaucratic processes of staff selection and training and, on the 
other, the categorical nature of a political decision resplving a major social 
dilemliia (such as Gorton's decision to decolonise in May 1970), places severe 
limits on rational administrative planning. * 

The effective implemenlation of politically chosen goals (by a responsive 
bureaucracy) is a key factor in the efficacy, and therefore the reality, of 
political power. On the other hand, the efficiency, and therefore the overall 
effectiveness of the bureaucracy, is equally dependent on clarity of political 
goals. 

In the sixties the Department's localisation programme was seriously 
impeded by confusion over political goals arising out of a colonial and 
Australian climate that was largely unconcerned over the immediate future of 
Papua New Guinea (or at least unwilling to make any clear commitment). 
When a clear commitment to early self-government was ma^de, the firmness of 
political purpose and the urgency of social demands have created pressures 
for a rate of localisation training and placement far beyond the capacity of 
the bureaucracy to cope effectively. 

For several years, education department initiators of localisation action 
were being frustrated by their inability to get public service authorities to take 
any decisive action on creating appropriate {positions — for, advancing 
potential Papua New Guinean executives. Now, public service attempts to 
localise at a reasonable level of efficieney are being frustrated by a social 
and political climate, and related expatriate staff retention problems, which 
undermine plans for phased transfer." 

After discussing the administrative history of the Education Depart- 
ment's localisation programme, 1 would like to. draw out some implications 
for die future concerning the inter-relationship of social climate, political 
commitment, and bureaucratic process for the evolution of a functional school 
system for an indef>endent Papua New Guinea. ' 
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A. A DESCRIPTION OF THE LOCALISATION PROGRAMME 
1. The Process 

The process is described as it has now evolved. The history^ its 
evolution is outlined later in the paper. 

■ Daloz (1971) ha.s described the executive development scheme largely 
^ it now operates iii the education system. Essentially it is a process through 
which potential executives are provisionally identified and then screened 
through a series of lists for training and try-out as junior (head teacher level),' 
middle-level (insp)ector level), and senior (District Superintendent level and 
above) Executives, Identification and screening is on the basis of systematic 
use of reports of performance at Executive Assessment Workshops, in the 
field, in training courses and at seminars. Throughout the programme selected 
candidates are tried out by being given acting appointments at levels for 
which they appear to have potential, then confirmed and/or advanced or 
returned to a lower level, depending on performance. This process attempts 
to avoid the lasting consequences of ''the Peter principle" by finding out, by 
means of a short-term acting appointment, when an officer has reached his 
"level of inefficiency" vand, where this is so, returning him to his former, 
lower, level. 

In giving only a brief summary description in this paper, I would not 
want to leave the impression that the development of the programme was a 
simple exercise. Indeed, over a ten year period a great deal of work and 
skill has gone into the development of the scheme. 

Gibson (i968) refers to the tendency under the old regime to select 
dependent compliant Papua New Guineans for advancement in the Public 
Service where what is required for an independent Public Service is persons 
capable of independent and functional decision-making. Throughout the 
programme, certainly up to the present (possibly increasingly in the future), 
administrators of the programme face the problem of conflict between those 
who wish to give advancement opportunities to the compliant, loyal, obedient 
public servant and those who wish to identify the person capable of thinking 
for himself and acting for himself, even if this does lead to conflict with 
his superiors. 

Hicks (1970) and Daloz (1971) described the initial development of 
the Executive Assessment Workshops, perhaps the key piece of bureaucratic 
machinery in finding suitable persons for. trial as executives. Workshops 
consist of three- or four days of intensive activity, usually for three groups of 
seven candidates, each group under observation from three assessors. Activi- 
ties include psychological and general written tests, • nd considerable inter- 
action in leaderless groups. 

Mulford (1973a) reports research into th.. iTiternal efficiency of the 
workshops, indicating a high degree of inter-assei*/jr u^.reen^ent, the import- 
ance of having a suitably experienced psychologist in ^^^^^ j^. sessment group 
and the possibility (realised in practice) of reducing the length of the 
workshops from five days to 3i days. Mulford (1973b> later compared the 
performance, on Sahara .session unit courses at the University of Papua New 
Guinea for the 1972/73 vacation, of candidates ranked high (6), middle 
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(9) and low (3) on ihc executive assessments workshops, and those candidates 
who had not been assessed on workshop^; (81). Difference in University cours^e 
performance between candidates categorized as having high and low work- 
shops performance was significant beyond the .01 level, while the difference in 
performance between those ranked high on the workshops and those who had 
not been, to workshops was signnicant beyond the .02 level. Similar results 
are availab'e froni the performance data at the University of Papua New 
Guinea for the year ending 1973 of candidates selected by the workshops 
as having executive potential. During a week -long inspectors' senriinar in 
1973 thiTperformance of Papua^ New Guinean inspectors selected by work- 
shdpjCAvasLcompared by three senior 'departmental officers v/ho were not 
;L\v5are of their wjbrkshop performance.- Seminar pertonnance correlated with 
-^-.Viorkshop ranks. When the field performance of 28 associate, acting or 
substantive District Superintendents was independently assessed by senior 
departmental officers, the performance of those with high workshop ratings 
(14) was compared with that of those with middle workshop ratings (8) or 
no data from workshops (6). The differences in performance were signifi- 
cant (in the expected direction) beyond the .001 level. Similar results were 
obtaicied with 40 trainee lecturers at Teachers' Colleges. 

One of the quite serious problems with the executive assessment 
workshops is the high cost of mounting a workshop when account is taken 
of the cost of salaries for senior level assessors and for the candidates, the 
cost of transport to a central point for three assessors and seven candidates 
per group, and related costs of accommodation for four or l?ve nights. To 
put this in cash terms, the average workshop involves three assessment groups 
(9 assessors and 21 candidates) and costs $2,500 (excluding salary). During 
the 1973 year fifteen workshops were held. The proportion of officers identi- 
fied with executive potential approximates four out of ten. ^ 

Mulford ( 1973c) describes attempts to devtilop preselection procedures 
that would increase the effectiveness of workshops and therefore reduce the 
number of workshops required and the costs entailed. Initially it was intended 
to do this by a pencil and paper test (the W^l questionnaire) comprising 
items designed to scale attitudes to bureaucracy, sense of political efficacy, 
open and closed mindedness, flexibility, task/person orientation, etc. It was 
found necessary to supplement the written test with an oral interview by 
a senior localisation officer on ah open-ended case study. Actual performance 
on workshops of 54 candidates, previously assessed by the pre-selection pro- 
cedures, indicated that of those pre-selected as likely to have executive 
potential, 60% were assessed as having potential (as opposed to only 
40% where candidates had not been screened by the pre-selection pro- 
cedure). ^ 

As selection procedures have developed, the flow of potential executives 
has increased. Moreover, with the passing of time the executive development 
scheme has yielded candidates with proven potential at progressively higher 
levels, so ihat the training- programme has had to diversify considerably. 
From fifteen officers attending a first "senior officers course" in 1963 (Gibson, 
1968) to 20 officers attending headmasters* courses (for training as primary 
school headmasters) in 1968, the scheme has developed (1973) to a total 
of 340 full-year* training places (over and above teachers* salaries provided 
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to staff schools). Of these, 3^) were for associates (supernumerary staff in 
training) to Teachers' College lecturers and to executives in Teachers' 
Colleges, in district education oHices-and at' headquarters. Forty were for 
university places, including free-place and diploma courses, seven for the 
Public Service Higher Certificate, 31 for courses in Australia, and clcveh 
for courses overseas. The remaining 220 places were for headmasters and 

, Form 3 equivalent courses, including a small number (20) for training of 
technical college «staff, vocational centre instructors and manual arts. teachers. 
In 1974 the lower level courses (headmaster and Form- 3 equivalent) will 
shrink to 140 to enable a complementary growth in the higher level courses 

- <total full-year places available — 360). Of the 140 lower level plai:cs, 
only 65 will be for training and qualifying primary school headmasters. One 
of the replacement courses is an "Educational Leadership" course, to tcain 

iigeneralist executives for middle level executive positions in various divisions 
of the education system. A growing number of courses, too, is for pedagogical 
rather than executive training. 

2. The Key Role of the Bureaucracy 

It would not have been possible to achieve national localisation goals in 
any measure at all without the commitment, over a long period, of interested 
and able staff capable of devising functional bureaucratic machinery to 
achieve these ends. 

In part, of course, the effectiveness .of the localisation- selection and 
training programme, once 'started, was a spin-off of features which were 
developed as part of the general education system but which did help in the 
selection and training of effectivtrlocal decision-m^akers. One of these is the 
regular process of annual assessment reports on (and to) both* teachers and 
senior executjves — an JnTportant feature of departmental staffing and 
advancement policy witl| obvious implications for the selection and training 
of local executives. Another was the policy of largely open administrative 
decision-making which incorporated machinery deliberately set up for the 
sake of involving affecled parties. This required routine reporting of progress 
and presentationopf proposals for action. The executive had to be prepared 
to work out his |5Toposals, present them, have them subject to c' llenge and 
debate, defend them and implement affinal decision which took account of 
the consensus of the decision-making group. Examples would be the fort- 
nightly departmental staff jTieeting, the annual week long senior ofhcers con- 
ference of the department, the annual week long regional raungs conferences, 
meetings of the National Education Board and District Education Boards,' 
meetings of governing bodies and other committees iif institutions. 
*In facl the number of rriiinccs was considerably grcalcr. as manv of I he courses were 
for six months or. less. 

Over and above these were special features of lie education system 
which were developed for the purpose of implementing tiie localisation pro- 
gramme. Perhaps the most important of these was the lExecuMvo Development 
Committee, a weekly meeting of divisional represent ; chaired by the 
Deputy Director, which reviewed progress on localir . made decisions to 
facilitate localisation across all divisions and superv A;d the iniplement.ation 
of these decisions. Necessary concomitants of thii^ machinery were regular 
anJ detailed minutes recording decisions and identifying action officers 
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.responsible, and weekly reviews to ensure eWeetive implementation of deci- 
sions. An inevitable spin-olT of this procyss was that divisions that were 
initially disinterested in loealisation became stimulated by reports of the 
activities and achievements of others and >^radually became actively involved 
in the loealisation process. Indeed, as the pressures for localisation increased 
and the worth of the selection process l^ecame demonstrated by its products, 
the executive developpient committee/resembled at time^ a "head hunting" 
exercise, with divisions eStiipeting kt/enly for those identilied as having high 
executive potential. Inducements )(eld out by the di\ision; competing for 
talent took the form of attractive-draining programmes with high level target 
positions of the carrot: 

Another important piece of machinery was the establishment and funding 
of a large number (see. above) of supernumerary training positions over and 
above those required to operate the schools. Opporf.nities range from 
courses in Papua New Guinea and overseas to supernumerary associate 
appointments (for example, associate District Superintendent) and overseas 
travel. In effect, this meant calculating in advance for each financial year 
the number of st'afT likely to-be available, determining a ligure to meet in- 
service training needs, and planning Expansion of the school system on the 
basis of the balance. This granted enormous tlexibility in the posting and 
payment of trainees who could, quite independently of cumbersome and 
extremely restrictive public service promotional procedures, be posted as 
associates at appropriate levels, granted the full powers' of the position, paid 
at an appropriate rate and left to deriionstrate tlieir ability, without running 
the risk of applying the'"Peter principle''. This would not have been possible, 
certainly not so easily, without the existence of the National Education Board 
and the Teaciiing Service Commission, and eo'h^iequcntly the acceptance by 
the Treasury and the Public Service Board, with little question, of a precedent 
which it had been completely impossible to establish at an earlier stage of the 
programme's operations Kjibson, 1968). 

It is realised that other Government departments, now anxious to 
localise, but lacking machinery of this kind with its associated flexibility, 
have been seriously hindered in their localisation programmes. However, lest 
they think that the' provision of such machinery is sufficient, it is important 
to recognise that the Education Department's localisation programme would 
not have been possible without a very heavy aryti-^ontinued investment of 
skilled, able and well trained adfniriistrators. This investment, which was 
encouraged and developed by a succession of Directors of Education, for 
many years received no support from the Public Service Commission. That 
is to say, in reviewing the past ten years of the Education Department's 
localisation programme, it is important to recognise that throughout that* 
period a total of six and never less (at an^ one ^ime) than three persons 
who had. or attained doctorates during the period took an active interest in 
the development of the programme, often in addition to their other com- 
mitments. Over and above this highly qualified group, the development and 
implementation of the programme was facilitated by the presence of a number 
of other persons who» while they ..may not have obtained doctorates, would 
be regarded by their trained colleagues as having the ability lo attain such 
quaIi4ications. In summary the initiation, developrrftrnt and implementation 
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of a sophisticated and eventually extensive programme required a substantial 
and continued input of able and trained persons. 

B. 0UTC01V1ES 

One uncontested outcome is an improvement in eflkiency of selection 
and training, confirmed by the eagerness with which senior Education 
Department personnel have been selected for high level posts in other 
departments. A related advantage has been the time available for try-out 
and testing in practice of the suitability of those selected, leading in general 
to far better .placement than would otherwjse have been possible. For 
example; ttiere have been a number of notable cases where lipparently able 
people have been ijppointed to senior executive positions on an acting basis 
and then, having demonstrated over a period of a year or more inability to 
cope with the position; have been withdrawn to other postings, allowing 
further try-outs until successful placement was effected. 

A further satisfying outcome to those involved in the scheme has been 
^he impressive level of confidence and competence ' displayed by seasoned 
products of the programme now occupying senior executive positions. For 
the average executive trainee this achievement has certainly extended con- 
siderably the psychological limits of what it was considered possible for a 
Papua New Guirrcan executive to achieve and the overall result has; indeed 
surprised many who were involved in the early planning of the programme. 
I suppose it is a truism now but it would seem that the executive ability of 
the Papua New Guinean leaders was long underestimated. 

There are still, of course, serious shortcomings and these have important 
implications for the planning of future training programmes. Given the fact 
that the rapidity of the localisation process has made it impossible to include 
more than one or two university graduates among those trained tor senior 
executive positions in the system, it is hardly surprising that mahy of our 
senior executives have considerable difficulty in handling the abstractions that 
underlie bureaucratic procedures, educational and national planning exercises 
and other common features of sophisticated, modern, administrativej 
machinery. Mulford and Young (1973) have summarised research evidence' 
on cognitive studies in Papua'New-Guinea which indicates that the intellectual 
structures underlying contemporary western administrative machinery are. 
culture-bound in a way that is foreign to Papua New Guinean thihking: It is, 
for example, a part'icularly difficult exercise for a Papua N^w Guinean* 
administrator who has' had little training in manipulating reality through 
symbols to project, say, enrolment trends, compare these with' projected 
employment trends, and draw conclusions about the school leaver prolile/n- 
in 1979 which wil| have sufficient force and reality for him tp take' urgent' 
and positive steps to re-shape the education system. , 

It is equally difficult for him to visualise the logical implications of 
bureaucratic discipline with its differentiation of roles, and pri(/)r consultation 
of all those whose role is involved in a particular decision-making area. Yet 
this realisation is necessary if he is to ensure that the fIcTw of relevant , 
information is maintained to those most directly involved, so maintainitig the 
confidence of the bureaucracy^ execuiivcs* in its capacity to apply its 
specialised skills in a systematic -way to' the solving of the probl-Mns that it 
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encounters. In both the foregoing situations the normal, untrained tendency 
is to handle problems on a "one-otT*' basis and to make decisions on the 
basis of immediate pressures rather than a weighted evaluation of immediate 
and long term consequences. 

Bulmer (1971) warned of the danger of developing a western motiva- 
tion of competitive individualism, yet there can be little doubt Uiat competition 
for positions has been the major motivating force of the department's localisa- 
tion programme. Promotion .stresses competitive selection on the basis of 
relative performance, from classroom assessment through the executive 
assessment workshop to final selection for an ever narrowing number of 
positions as the executive moves higher up the ladder. 

Localisation olficj; M. Joyce (personal communication) suggests that 
some* candidates' see ihis as ei:)mpetitive tribalijim rather than individualism. 
Generally the commonly expressed wish of the Papua New Guinean student 
to "help my people'' refers to the tribe rather than Papua New Guinea as 
a whole. Certainly, too, those who have achieved positions of national 
leadership in the c4ucation system still seek relaxation primarily among their 
fellow tribesmen. The fact is, there arc serious grounds for concern by the 
average Papua New Guinean executive trainee over relative tribal success in 
the executive *rat-racc' in contemporary Papua New Guinea. 

When the anxieties arising out of this situation are combined with a 
lack of the training in abstractions necessary to perceive an organisation as a 
system . of interacting elements, then it is not surprising to find indigenous 
executives making decisions which arc regarded as authoritarian. 

Perhaps the most significant problem for long term stability of the local 
bureaucracy is the extreme inequity of the distribution of senior executive 
positions amongst districts. An analysis of 196 executives cither in executive 
positions or in training' at the beginning of 1973 indicated that the Central 
District, with 69;. of the country^ population, supplied 33% of those training 
for senior and middle level positions in the education system. Sixtyj-ninc per 
cent came from six districts with only \9% of the country's population — 
not surprisingly those districts which had longest contact with the outside 
world. (Central, East New Britain, Bougainville, New Ireland," Manus and 
West New Britain). Arscnior level (District Superintendent and above) the 
concentration was even greater with oflieers from those six districts occupying 
91% of the positions localised. During 1973 deliberate steps were taken 
to involve in executive assessment workshops more officers from those 
districts which, due to a later start with education," had relatively few 
executive trainees. At the beginning of. 1973 the four highlands districts, 
with 40% of the country's population, had six per cent of its executive 
trainees.* An analysis at the end of 1973 of postings for 1974 indicated very 
little improvement in the position, to seven per cent. 

Whea this fact is drawn to the attcrition of senior Papua New Guinean 
decision-makers (largely ipso facto officers from the districts of longer 
contact) the reaction tends to be remarkably similar l.> that of expatriate 
•public servants at the commencement of the localisation programme. Use i^ 
made of such arguments as "Of course,^ What could you expect? They 
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haven't got the education. Promotion must be by merit, not by political 
grounds. They'll have to wait until they can catch up in education." When 
the discrepancy* in the share of high schools is pointed to, there is resistance 
to any proposal to re-distribute educationjll opportunities of the expense of 
those districts which have got more than a head start. 

One of the most serious problems is an outcome not of the localisation 
.programme but pf confusion over goals at the higher levels of bureaucracy, 
which, up to arKi for some time after the point where Gorton decided to 
de-colonise, slowed up the rate at which executive trainees were Selected, 
placed and advanced, so that the Department has nowhere near sufficient 
suitable executives available for posting at the rate now demanded. Appoint- 
ments to senior positions will soon have to be made with far less than the 
minimum of experience considered essential. Three years ago, McKinnon 
(1971) was seriously worried by the * prospect that, given that an officer 
required two years in a position before he fuliy understood the requirements 
of the position and became professional in the discharge of those responsi- 
bilities, it might well be necessary to consider systematically skipping levels 
in a progression of two years each from level 3 to level 5 to level 7 to level 10 
(Headquarters Superintendent). While a select few of the present executives 
have had these levels and amount of experience (for example, the present 
Director), a more typical case might be some of the current appointees to 
departmental headqv.,.r „is. While these are able officers with considerable 
potential, they are short on senior experience at exercising responsibility. 
For example, in the period 1970-1974 (virtually since McKinnon expressed 
his concern), a number have moved from class teacher level to level 10 
(Headquarters Superintendent). They are generally about seven years out of 
Teachers' College. 

When, at independence, senior expatriate administrators exercise their 
option to leave the country, it is these headquarters associates who will 
largely replace them. 

Another casualty of localisation practice has been the associate basis of 
training which, while it has worked in a few instances^, by and large has not 
surmounted the difficulties of intercultural communication and confidence 
The associate scheme envisaged appointing a supernumerary Papua New 
Guinean alongside aji expatriate incumbent, then gradually transferring re- 
sponsibilities to the {Rvpua New Guinean appointee as he became ready 
for it, with the expatriate r. Ting to a position of consultant, providing advice 
on request. The phasing of the actual transfer of powers has been an 
interesting paradigm of the localisation scheme as a whole. At the early 
stages of the programme few powers were transferred and the common 
complaint from the Papua New Guinean associate was that he had little 
real influence on decisions. When this was countered with an instruction from 
the Director to expatriates to hand over the powers rapidly and then act in a 
consultant role, a point was very quickly reached where most consultants 
complained that. their advice was rarely sought. I here can be little doubt 

* For exnmple. in 1973 Ccr nislricl nnd Eiisl New Britain, with 10% of the 
popiil 'ion bcl^oon thorn, had 1 of ihc national sfihrc of Form IV places. 'Ihc • 

highlaiK districts, with 40':"; of ihc population, had 15. 7^; of the Form IV places. 
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that this'^pcricncc wiH be a niMjor factor in the rapid exodus of experienced 
expatriates onee they have the uption of goinu (at independence). 

In reality, of eourse. there are serious disagreements about t!ie rate 
at Nvhieh locahsation can and should occur. A professional criterion would 
operate in terms of the rates indicated above by McKinnon. A political 
criterion, on the other hand. wouTd require almost instantaneous localisation 
of some, if not all. positions. A cultural criterion, citing the inappropriatcness 
of expatriate models for local trainee.s (for example, in tertiary institutions) 
would prefer lo err m the direction of too rapid rather than too slow 
localisation, rejecting abstract and international '^standards". 

The historical reality, of course (i.e. the way in which a major social 
revolution actually takes place, on the political and .social rather than the 
bureaucratic plane) means that the above considerations arc rather academic. 
Rather than a smooth planned transition the Education Department's 
localisation programme has been more akin to the tempo of events preceding 
and^ following an eruption. slowl\ developing in response to unrecognised 
'pressures, little happening for a long time, things seeming to go on as before, 
then everything happening at onee. 

C HISTORICAL 0\ ERMEW 

• For relative newcomers to the scene, it often comes as a surprise 
to learn* that the beginnings of the Incalisation programme date back fifteen 
years or more. F-'ormer Director of Education Johnson (1^70) paid 
tribute to the Public Health Department as the tirst to juitiate an executive 
selection and training programme for Papua -New Guineans in the fifties. 
The first general steps by the colonial administration in this direction were 
the results of an administrative direction by;Minister for Territories Hasjuck 
irf the early I960's. In \9b\ and 1962 Gibson had phimi uader way in the - 
Education Department and by 1963 he had mounted the first Senior Officers 
Course in Port Moresby, operated by Walker. 

The reason for surprise .at these dates is no doubt due to the fact that 
for so much of the sixties the localisation programme had so little impact. 
For .seven years the failure of the programme to expand rapidly was due to a 
failure by the Public Service Commission, and expatriate public servants, to 
accept the imperatives of localisation training and facilitate its implementation. 

Questions concerning the desirable rate and method of localisation were 
and are largely academic. Whatever the intentions of bureaucratic planners 
who make it their concern, the actual rate of localisation, is a function of 
changes in social climate arising out of political decisions. The present ' 
cxodu:; of skilled expatriates is going to . be very rapidly increased with 
independence and the option for senior experienced expatriates to go. The 
planners in the Education Department j^hought in terms of an ideal of gradual 
transfer of power. The reality wa.s a long period of unsuccessful attempts to 
implement localisation up to the point where an unequivocal ptoJitical deci- 
sion on self-government was made* by the colonial governmeht. This was 
followed by an ever-increasing acceleration of the rate of localisation to a 
r^.i'M where phased transfer is on the verge of breaking down. What we are 
experiencing is. of course, a well-known phenomenon of social change 
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described in the case of the raeial eluinge \n American suburbar. schooling 
' as '*lipping". That is hi say. in school inievrration in the States one could 
observe in a white suburb with a largely white school enrolment^ a gradual 
build up of Negro enrolment to a critical ligurc. perhaps 4()rr , then a sudden 
evacuation of whites and a rapid transformation of the school into a largely 
black school. 

The phenomenon of "tipping" appears to lit the history of localisation 
in Papua New Guine^i. One could even graph the progress of localisation of 
senitir deeisitin-making pt^sitions. sa\. District Superintendent ant! ahove in 
the Education Department. Taking acctuiiit of acting appointments, for the 
N) positions at level ^) aifd above in the education s\steni (including nine 
'F'eachers' College Principals), the rate of Uicalisation achieved hetvvcen 
and 1968 was .seven percent (Qibson, 1968), by September 1972 was 2\7c , 
by February 1974 was 4(K; , and. taking account of announced intv iiiions of 
senior expatriate ollieers to leave when the> lia\'c the option, will have to he 
at least 60% by independence. 

F'ornicr Director of l.uliication Johnson (1970). reporting on the educa- 
tion scene from 1962 up ♦o 1970. said one of his main tasks was convincing 
Papua New Guinean teachers that it was their Education Department, and 
not an Australian ecfueation department that employed some Papua New 
Guineans. The political tipping point was ihe Gorton decision to replace 
Barnes with Peacock, with all that entailed for a Ibm political decision to 
make Papua New Guinea self-governing (iSUiy, 1970). However, in terms 
of Public Service machinery to make localisation possible, it was towards 
the end of 1972. In terms of senior expatriate public service attitudes it was 
the date of acceptance of the Sioipson recommendations on compensation 
dale 1972). 

To fully savour the present rapid rate of localisation, it is necessary 
to consider it against a background of the rate of localisation prior to 1973. 
The problems of the si.xties are well documented (Gibson 1968). A relatively 
recent example might illustrate the lag in adjustment of hiireaiicratic decisit)n- 
making to political decisions. In late 1971 the Education Department pro- 
posed to the Public Service Board the establishment of a position of Assistant 
Director; (Localisation) to facilitate, the planning and implementation of 
localisation. The proposal was rejected at that stage, it being considered 
chat the appointment of an ofliecr at middle level (Level 7) would be 
sufficient for the task. Twelve months later, under political pressure, the 
Board had caught up with reality and created positions at approximately 
Assistant Director level in all departments to facilitate localisation processes. 

In summary, the history of tiic "tipping" process in Education localisa- 
tion has been: 

(a) Fight years in the wilderness when some farsighted bureaucrats, 
attempting to anticipate an inevitable historical trend, developed 
machinery and a small poi^l of i:ieal executives. This did provide 
a useful base hut the process was seriously inhibited by luck of 
understanding in other parts of the bureaucratic machinery, a lack 
of understanding which was largely attributable to ambiguity at 
political level about overall goals. 
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Vb) A political decision (May. 1970; Govt •) > ir nrcpurc Papua New 
Guinea for self-government. 

(e) A lime lag of over two years before the publie sen' ' kI made 
appropriate adjustments to reeo-inise ihe iniplieiHi* , of and 
implement the politieal deeision (ihe tii»:je it look to gain -acceptance 
of ilie Simpson Report and lo set up ha^ie maehinery for the 
rapid advaneenient of loeal publie seivants). 

(d) A rapid and largely ^mphmned iniplenientutiop. of ioealisalion that 
mt^st expatriate publie servants fpund ehaotie and intolerable, so 
making ph;»sed Ioealisalion training inereasingly inipraeticablc. 

I). ADMIMSIRATIVL LFSSONS FOR THF Ft TURF 

The experienee with implementation oi localisation may have interesting 
iniplieations for fu.ure adnnnistration ol ehanges in education in Papua 
New Guinea. Trrke. fi^r example. thL\ nature of the education system in this 
eoiintry. At present the aspirations yf th.- vast majority of parents lie in the 
direetion of gaining for their ehiluren a conventionii \ . education 
leading to en:plovmeiit. Politieal /leeisi on -makers are e * as to the 

issues and i^n ihis eonfusion tend to^ respond to im media . . sin terms 

Of granting the voters whLtt they wan:. 

A small bill growing band of Papua New (iuineans is beginning to 
sense the liki^ly consequences of contmiiing with more of the present system. 
However, anything they do admin;^traLively to minimise the present tradi- 
tionally western type education is likely lo he frustrated by other sections 
of the public se- . iee, politieians and parents, all ot whom reflect the current 
national confusion about educational goals and ^.end, therefore, to fall back 
on established practice. As the pressures generated by the dysfunctions of 
the present cd:i';ation system grow, die need for a radical re-shaping of the 
education .systeir is likely to con.e forcefully to attention of most political 
decision-makers. At tiuu point the situat cm wi:. 'tip" and there vv»)l be a 
considerable political demand for bureaucratic machinery and personnel 
capable of implementing a more functii>nv*i education sy^stem.* 

Given hr»ped': >r development of (>«i|iiical decision-making about educa- 
tion along the linus indicated above, what is the best course of action for 
the mi>iorif'/ of professionlls' already concerned with implementing a more 
functional system? Perhaps they could locus on research studies of the 
shortcomings of the. present system, giving publicity to the alternative courses 
of action racng the country with a view to eventually gaining majority sup- 
port for a inore tunctional system. At the point where there is an urgent, 
political demand ^^r a more functional system, there is likely to be a shortage 
of teachers and educational administrators with ideas and experience , to 
enable them to implement it elTectivcly. In readiness for this demand, effort 
could thpVefore be put also directly into practical studies and experience at 
UnivcrsiMes and Teachers' Colleges, with a view to giving tomorrow's teachers 
ideas about and experience with alternative models of the educational process. 

'"'I his is the best t[);jt can be hopcil for. 1he Louniry mi^hi well jiet vomethine else, i.e., 
a svMein controll^Hl by an elite which has a vested interest in an elitist system and 
endeavours to preserve it. 
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*In fan the nuniber of V noes was cunsidcrably greater, as ni;(ny nf ihe courses were 
for six nionlhs or less. 

♦For example, in 1973 Central Disirict and Kasl New Britain, with liV f of the popui.i- 
lion between them, had 24.5 of the natitM^ I share of Form IV places. I he highlands 
districts, v ith 4{V/c of the populj'tion. had i>./'^,r of ihr » orni IV places. 

♦This is. (he best that can be hoped f^|||b The country niiiiht well yet sonielhing else, 
i.e.. a system controlled by an elite \wch ha-, a vested interest in an elitist .system 
and endeavours to preserve it. 
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-W. C. GROVEJS: his WORK AND INFLUENCE 
ON NATIVE EDLfCATION ESPECIALLY 
IN PAPUA AND NEW GUINEA (1946-1958r 



M. DL srAS. ij.i:i>.(HONSj, % cm:., 
ivaciivr, Hvrvvy Hay State Hii;h School, Queensland. 



As a nation confronts any major crisis, it is well that its leaders look 
not only forwards but backwards. In doing so, they re-examine their 
''grass roots*' foundatinw and become more fully aware ol' (he trend of 
cultural evolution and of cultural and societal changes. 

Thus, it is commendable thai many of the ideas that William Charles 
Groves propounded are now accepted in the present education svstem of 
Papua New Guinea. Groves* ideas are generally more accepted today than 
they were during his directorship from 1946 to 1958, 

This paper, based on research For a Master's Thesis, endeavours to set 
out Groves' philosophy of education that he formulated through his teaching 
experiences and his studies and training in social anthropology. The extent 
of his experiences embraced not only the Mandated Territory of New Guinea 
but also Nauru» the British Solomon Islands, the Northern Territory '^f 
Aust. alia and the Territory of Papua and New Guinea with each providi 
thte training ground for the next experience. 

Attention is drawn to his work in these areas and the extent to which 
Groves influenced development in native education. Groves was a rare 
hybrid — a teacher, educationist and anthropologist as well as an accomplished 
linguist. 

His educational work in the Territory of New Guinea (1922-1925) 
made Groves realize that edueation should form an integral part t>f 
the child's society and eiilture. The content of the curriculum should be 
embedded in the social structure (^f the native society and in the" values, 
beliefs, attitudes^ behavioural patterns, mores and traditions of the native 
culture. A thorough knowledge of these social and cultural aspects are 
pre-requisites for the educationist formulatini: a curriculum for native 
students. 

The education given to native students in the \dministration schools 
of the Territory of New Guinea (I92>1925) was the Australian system with 
few adaptations. This super-imposed, alien education had little in common 
with the socializaaon given by the village societies from which the students 
came and to which;: in those da\s. mi>st returned. The Administration educa- 
tion was 'time out of life\ It was like trying 'to graft a daisy on to a 
pandanus'. R just didn't take! 

This educational experience caused Groves to forsake teaching in order- 
to study social anthropology,^ which he hoped would present solutions to 
the questions raised and the problems posed. His study for his Diploma of 
Anthropology and his field work in New Guinea- laid the foundation of his 
philosophy of education. IL became convinced iat social contact with 
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Europeans changed the culture and society of the native inhabitants. This 
social and cultural contact could be neither halted nor contained. The age-old 
tribal education and socialization of the youuijer neration had to adapt and 
adjust to meet this onslaught. 

Within the native villages. Groves m.-jt (ho mistits that the Australian 
education system had produced: they were alienjted ffor.) their old way of 
lif- without gaining the basic knowledge and skills required to absorb this 
new culture shock and to refashion t'T;ir society nearer to their newly 
awakened ideals and aspirations. 

'To Groves, education was something more than, mere ^schooliiig': it was 
the total process of learning that over a period of years changed a helpless 
baby into a fully functional, mature and accepted adult member of the soeiely 
in which he was born and withir 'le confines of whose culture he must live 
out his lite. Education involvLu not only the transmission of traditional 
cultures und its mores but also the inculcation of an attitude to change and 
the ability to use change to foster a nioru ipid evolution of the culture 
along the pre-detcrmined lines of progress tiaJ advancement. On a torn 
scrap of paper, within the pages of an old black notebook in the W. C. 
Groves' Papers, Groves, with his characteristic abbreviations, wrote a 
quotation that sums up his concept of native education: c 

"MoMurray in Pcahody Journal of Education: Education is the best 
development of children in harmony with the needs of society. We may 
therefore describe education as the process of adjustment to environ- 
ment. The >ld fixed order of the world is passing away, we have change 
on every side."-' 

Groves' anthropological writings and his addresses to various societies 
show plainly the development of his thinking on this topic. Educationists 
coLid with profit devote more attention to these writings. The most^ readily 
av. -liable are those in Oceania and those contained within the W. C* Groves 
Papers held in the New Guinea section of thc Librnry of the University of 
Papua and New Guinea. 

Groves* bcx-jk. \ati\'t' Edui ation and Cidtarc-Contact n New Guinea: 
A Scientific Ap,)roacIu ( 1936), was the outcome of these educational and 
anthropological experiences. This treatise sets out not only a masC.rfiil 
analysis of tribal education and socialization, but his own philosophy of 
education, his ideas concerning the structure and curricular content of a 
system of native education for those in contact with Western civilization. 

A wort; vhile p-oject '^culd well be the presentation of all his various 
reports, artiei. papers 'uid addresses on education and social anthropology 
and his treatise * rc^:\vr. cdi.e; tion within one book readily available for 
research worker, w irl\crs, educationists and anthropologists. 

In 1936 h<. u;»s selected as a uolegate to attend an international 
conference r/![ Ifono'u'u (Ha//aii) organized b} the Yale University in con- 
junction with the 'Jniversitv of Hawaii with financial support from the 
. arnegij Corporation, Tne tonic was '^Native Education in I*acific 
Countric: *'.** Gioves' p:»pers dealing with cl'i.rc contact and its consequences 
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for native cducalion wcic widely acclaimed as possible solution to the 
pn^blcm of n;i*ive cd»'eatior\ especially in Pacific countries. Groves pointed 
out the d*:va* . ".m th** native cultures thai often followed the culture 
contact oj .'^•;si;vn cui.'urcs with Western civilization. Education should 
aim to teac :hildren to adjust to these chang. s which should be used to 

the bettem^ .»t the village society. In short, the education given should 
provii! tht, lent with the skills and knowledge necessary to accelerate 
the ratj " ' ition of that culture along the lines pre-deterniined within the 
cultun^ .ociety itself. 

Cirovjs' next experience as Director of liducation in Nauru ( 1*>37-1*).'^S)''' 
afforded him the opportunity to test his scheme of education under almost 
laboratory type condttions: a small, isolated area, a numerically small society 
with its own culture. language, myths and legends. As there were few 
mission schools. Groves exercised control over the major parts of the educa- 
tion system. His particular task was to formulate a new curriculum suital 
u> and liarmonious with the Nauriian culture. Perhaps his most worths 1 
achievement in Nauru was the revitalization of the Nauruan Club — the 
Domaneab. Through this club. Groves endeavoured to give the .'auruan 
people pride in ihcir own cultural background and eonfidence in their future 
as a society. Groves worked through the native chiefs. An indication of their 
acceptance of Groves was the willingness of the head chief, Detudamo, to 
L'/Uirc the Nauruan teachers on the Nau'Man culture arid sociei.^. 

These Naunian years are fully documented in the Groves Papers. Taken 
in conjunction with the Garsia Papers/* they are a treasure trove to research 

workers interested in this period. 

^--^ fc- 

Groves'^nc.vL^move was probably the outcome of his i\V dance as a 
delegate to the HonoTuIn ("onlcrence. Mayhcw, in charge of the Edupatiofi 
Section of the British Coi( iiial WlCi^^ had also attended that conference. 
Groves was appointed, as from 1st April [939,, as^ Educational Adviser to 
the British Solomon Islands Protectorate.'^ His task was to investigiilc~and* 
report on the mission system of education then in operation and to formulate 
a new system in which the Government would co-opernie with the missions, 
especially in the areas of academic and technical training. 

Groves' work in the British Solomon islands Protcctorat|;^ ( 1940) 
showed him to his best advantage. He did his best work when thrown 
back upon his own ample resdurces and when he had no large bureaucratic 
maehircry to keep in working order. He was an individualist, not an 
organization man. His [Personality expanded in compatible company. 

*-Grove<i' forte was in diagonizin;^- the state of a native community, if;. 
' needs, expectations, and aspirations for the future, and in translating 
these finding^s into and relating them to a system of education adapted 
to the cultural situation, taking into account the changes v.rought by 
culture-contact. Gnnes was at his best dealing on a personal basis with 
people. He had the rare intuition ncee ^ary to sense out the unspoken 
and often nebulous ims andt hopes of the native community and the 
ability to formulaic system of educatior with enough flexibility tO 
accommodate these/'^ 
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His Report on Edu :itum in tlie British Solonum Islands (]94())'» pro- 
vided the *bJue print' lor post war educational development in the Solomons. 

"It speaks volumes for Ciroves* eharismatic personality that, through 
personal contact with the missionaries in this Protectorate, he was able to 
persuade them to aecept vvith good trraec and in some eases even lliank- 
^ fully, a new system of education with niv»re generous, grants-in-aid to com- 
pensate for the restrictions of the new conditions and controls. 

His wartime experiences (1942-1946)'*^ gave him the opportunity to 
examine aboriuinal .soeiet\ and culture in the Northern Territory of Australia, 
revisit Rabaul, the scene of his early New Guinea teaching years, and to 
serve a term in Army Education at Sogeri near Port Moresby, destined to be 
the scene of his post war work as Director of Education in the Provisional 
Administration of the lerritory of Papua New (iuinea, a position .that he was 
to retain until his retirement in P .S.>^ 

' This was Groves' greatest challenge. The two Territories had been the 
arena for a major campaign of the Second World War during which cducmjon, 
except for. some mission education at village school level, had lapsed. Warfare 
had disrupted the villagers* age-old way of life; it had destroyed their confi- 
dence and trust in the European rule of law and order. Their villages, their 
livc-stoek. tiieir wardens and with them the means of their existence had 
disappeared.*- As Colonel J. K, Murray, the Administrator of the Provisional 
Admini.stration of Papua New Guinea, pointed out in the Maeros>an Lecture 
of 1947, reconstruction of the villages and rehabilitation of the - Magers and 
their way of life were the first priorities.^-* Consequently, Health and Native 
Affairs had priority over Education for the limited funds available. Fducation 
was accorded the Cinderella's share. Yet in this . iod Groves faced the 
challenge with confidence and achieved a fair measure of success. 

On Groves' ^rrivai n\ Port Moresby in mid the Administration 

controlled one n i.'ivc oi the Sogeri Education Centre, a wartime legacy 
from Angau.' * ^ he mos: rgert hc.-.:s:vity was for teachers m order to expand 
the Adminislr:-/:.;}^ '.v>tet. of cdixativ.n from this small base. This lack of 
native teaches c't^»v! ' c ittni \outh \o train as teachers was the inevitable 
consequence . T . \ k-.a^ lack iS cduv-ation, and of the prewar paucity of 
any worthwhut: ...ation. i hr; M u'eicy if ivuehers and of teacher trainees 
was destined to be-devil the educatioji auihrnties in the Territory of Papua 
anu New Guinea for many years. The iccv sify to educate primary school 
!x before h' could have teaeher-triiinees iiv:a'.it that.Ciroves could expect 
ii id educational expansion for at least eight years. There -was no 
mirae.jious method to p/oduce Mnstant' teachers from illiterate village children. 

In spite of the many handicaps imposed by the'scarciti of men, money 
and materials under which Ciroves labi>ured, his efft>rts from Vm^ to 1952 
produced more results than old the previous Administrations over far longer 
period of time. Table \, Comparative Education Statistics: Australian 
Ad r.iniitrations, clearly sets out this position. 
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649 



Note { 1 ) Statistics ^ir Teachers and iheir division inli) native and expatriate groups 
aic not dily available. 

^ Statistics lor this table come from Antwtl Report on Papua and Annual 
Reports on New Guinea for the years (1939-1940), (195M952). (1957- 
1958). ^ 



In 1952, Groves introduced through the legislative Council a* Bill for 
the Education Ordinance (1^52) by which edihjaliona! standards were set 
and some measure of control gained over the missions' educational systems. 
The loss of mission educational autonomy was offset by grants-in-aid to 
expand their sphere of educational influence. The short, simply worded 
Ordinance, largely* *he work of Groves, was the foundation of education in 
the Territory of Papua and New Guinea: on diis, future developments were 
• based. 

The Departmental Inquiry into the management and efficiency of the 
Education Department in 1953, developed into a major crisis. Much has 
been written and argued concerning this investigation, the Report of which 
was never published ar ' which is only now available to .i>carch workers.'-'^ 
Without entering into the rights and wrongs of this controversial affair, 
it must be noted that this was a m;^' >r check to the pro[;icss of education in 
the Territory of Papua and New Guinea. The Conmiittcc"' conducted its 
investigation in 195? and subpiittcd its Report to the Minister. Groves* 
'^Observations and . 'Comments"'* wl presented to the Minister in August, 
1954. Yet is was 24th February, 1955/ * before the Minister made known 
his decis'.)n concerning this matter. This hiatus of two and a half years held 
up de ."!Lt?ment and any re-organization. Thus 1955 became -the year of 
reorgo^:7.vton and 1956 the year of implementation. From February, 1955, 
it wr.j I >e Minister of External T»"rritories who was the real director of educa- 
tion ir Papua and New Guinea. Groves was in^ reality his administrative 
officer Nevertheless, within these narrow confines and small area, of man- 
oeuvrnhuity. Groves still pursued his id»'a^ and did no\ compnmiise his 
personal and professional integrity. 

As Groves' retirement wa- in August 1958, he had a bare two and a 
half vears to impiement the rc- organization demanded by the Minister. Much 
of this implementation fell to His successor, G. T. Roscoe. 

Such are the educational and anthropological experiences of William 
Charles Groves. In summitry, what were tbd achievements oi his twelve years' 
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tlircctoratc in Papua and New Guinea? How and in what ways did he influence 
, native education in Pacilie eoun tries? What were his successes and his failures? 

The main factor that must be considered is the personal qualities that 
ftrnves brought to the various positions he held. As a man, his deep, sincere 
Christian faith directed many of his actions and intlueneed many of his 
decisions.'-' His charismatic personality enabled hini to inlluenec other .people 
and in most eases to obtain their eu-operation and lovalty. As an educationist 
and anthropologist he was accorded international acceptanee and acclaim/ 
During the tirst seven years of Groves' directorship he had enjoyed a con- 
siderable amount of freedom of action. This was not the case during his last 
years :!s Director of Education when his relationships with those in political 
power tended to he marked with const- dnx and formality, which undoubtedly 
hindered the free \\o\ and eommunic.aion of ideas and sugg«\stbns. 

Nevertheless, with few exceptions Groves was served by a small, loyal 
and dedicated teaching staff. The father figure that he projected through his 
deep personal intcre-^ in this sta^i ./.fj^jd him the nlTcctionate title of Toppa' 
Groves. , ' 

' His achievement was that, in the years of his directorate, he increased 
the nunibjr of pupils in the Administration native schools from the 1 05 pupils 
in the Sogeri Edueation'Centre in 1946 to 15,8K5 pupils in 247 native schcKils 
with 649 teachers, of whom 526 were native teachers, most of whom had been 
educated and trained in this period.-" On this, one aspect alorte, Groves' 
directOL.Hip de^vuais recognition and acclaim. 

Another contribution tthal he made to education in Melanesia — and 
especiall} in Papua New Ciiiinca — was his concept of the changes wrought 
by culture -contact. His ideal curriculum etnbodicd the principle of nativization 
and more espceinliy the vicw'poini 'hat only by adaptation and adjustment to 
the changes wrought by culturc-conia^ ^ could the villagers come to terms with 
their changing society and culture. The process of accelerated cultural and 
societal evolution and rapid advancement of the village communities would. 
Groves maintained, depend upon the education system and the extent to 
which the pro/ess of nativization was inbuilt within its eucrieulum. 

His area education schools*-* were established with the aim of educating 
the villagers within their own environment with the object of changing that 
environment through their knowledge and skills. Thus the system of education 
that he ivlvoeateu and planned was an inteural pari of village society and cul- 
ture, rile aim v. as to soeiaii/e the children inti> their own cidture fuul soeicl> 
It was not t*) alienate them frt>ni their *grass-roins'. Groves* idea oi a literate, 
educated population has yet to be achieved. However, his Oral Approach to 
the teaching of English*- is now accepted practice in the primar\ schools of 
Papu'i New Gtiinea. That is. Groves patiently worked for the ideal of r^.ass 
literacy through univeral primary education while retaining and fostering the 
advancement of the village culttire that gave meaning to the society. ^ 

Nevertheless, his anthropoligical training, experiences and field work 
had convinced him that 'literacy* did not solely mean literacy in the English 
langungeV In Groves' scheme of things, the vernaculars and Pidgin had a 
place and a role to ph y especially where these were used as a basis to achieve 
first literacy in these and tlien in English. 
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Perhaps his greatest contribution to ccliication jn Melanesia — iind 
particularly in Papu.i New Guinea — was the gaining of mission conlidcnoc 
and co-operation to achieve a national system of education. His Naunian 
curriculum, the Solomon Ishind Report and the Hducational Ordinance 
(1952) of Papua and New Guinea were the bases of postwar education in 
three Pacific intrics. 

But what of his failures and lack of achievements? The list supplied by 
the Comr\iittee of Investigation ( 1953) collapses under objective scrutiny and 
analysis. 

Groves has been accused ol doing nothing for seconilary education. 
These critics appear to forget that provision fpr secondary education postu- 
lates a pool of primai:y school graduates. Groves' chief concern wa.s to get 
thv • primary school graduates. The few students educated to- the standard 
required for entrance to secondary education were given scholarships to 
Australia. Roscoe has argued that the money spent on this could with more 
profit have^bcen spent on educating more pupils within their own country. He 
sees this as^he point when detribahzation from their 'grass roots' became an 
almost general characteristic of the i-ducated elite.--' In the meantime small 
expansion of secondary educational facilities did take place especially within 
the mission systems. The aim, of course, was to produce primary school 
graduates fh«t would gain the Administration Secondary School Scholarships 
to Australian secondary schools. HoweverMhe main project, the proposed 
Wau High School of the Administratk^n ediication system, was abandoned 
due to a Ministerial decision.-' 

Summing up, 1 shall again quote from my unfinished thesis o this topic: 
"[Groves] lacked the managerial training that would have facilitated 
his direction of a bureaucratic organization. He '\vas indeed toti 
interested in people to place their welfare below that of an organiza- 
tii n and too humane and sensitive to the feelings of others to have 
the ruthless streak of impartial efficiency that characterizes the mo.st 
successful executive. 

Later reports — the Foot Report, the Currie Report and llic 
World Bank Report — all in the early I96()\s, vindicated Groves' 
belief in the nativization of education. Groves. would probably 
feel more affiliation with the educational aims and aspirations of the 
I97()N than he did with tho^e of the I95(rs. Conseiously or un- 
consciously, many of tlie educationists of Papxia New Guinea of ^ 
the i97(r's advocate today those very principle;, and tenets of 
native education and educational philosophy that Groves pro- 
pounded.*'-' 

Ri:fi:rI':nci;s 

' Mis. Iccliirer ;il Ihc Sydney Univcrsits uas Or. Firth. His life lont: friendship with 

I' ofcssor Flkin iind Dr. Firth stems from this perioil 
-Cj roves* Reports ;ire foimJ in Oceania. The Library of the University of OnecnshmJ 

has the complete set of issues of this periodical.. 
•'W. C*. droses Papers: Box 1. File 22. The Ciroves P.ipeis are hcKI in the. New (uiinea 

section of the Fi^^'ary of the University of Papua iid Ne\s Chiinea. 

» Ihi.l. !io.\ 7, Files l-«, 

V 
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"•Ihiil. \\o\ A. riles I -25. 
Also.hc!d in ilic ljhr;iry of the University of I'apira anil New (iuinja. 
"\V. C\ Cirovcs Papers: Hox 1. hilcs 1-36. Also fUn 5, Hilc 46. 

•^I^iincan, M.: "\V. C. (iroves: His Work anJ Inllucncc on Native l Jueation esp<'\jially 
in Papua and New Citiinea (1*^4^1958)". iincoiDpletcd I hcsis (M.Kd.). I niveisity 
of (Queensland. 

■• I his Report is ^lenerally known as The Cnncs Ri fu^rl. the eopies sent to the British 
Colonial OfHee were destroyed when Whitehall was hoinhed during the Second World 
War. the sole reii):Mning eopv. found in the ruins of lulaiii. B.S.I I . after the war. 
is now held in the SeerU^in.jt at Honiara, the postwar eapital of H.S.I. P. I-xlraets 
fitMO this report have heeo plaeeil in the W. C. Ciroves' Papers. 

'"\\. ( . Ciroves Papers: Box S, Piles 22-27. 

'» Ihid. Box }. Files 1-28. 

'■-'ef. Fry. 'I. P.: Relief and Rchahilitation in Ati'^inilia s- Territurics in Vrit (ndnea. 
Wxis Report is in tl; ' ihrary of the University of Queensland. 

'•■•Murray. J. K.: "]hc Provisional Administration of Ihe Territory of Papua-New 
(iuinea". the Maerossan Lecture of 1947, held in theil.ihrary of the University of 
(Queensland, 

''.A valuable data Conrce is the Ralph Collection. Bowrnl, N.S.W. especially the roujih 
notes in a folio rnarkeil "Siigeri Kducation Centre". Many of the docun)ents relating 
to this centre appear i*- he missing from oflieial archives in Papua-New Guinea. 

•■'•A recent addition lo tlie W. C. Groves' Papers^fron) the Ralph ct)llection. 

"• Ihe Investigation ( 1^.^53) Committee consisted of: 
It) r. A. Huxley, the Public Service Commissioner; 

(ii) R. Marsh. Assisi.irvt Secretary of Departn)cnt of rerritories; 

(iii) I). McCarthy. Administrative. OfTieer, Welfare ami Social Advancement Branch. 
Department of Territories. 

1" W. C. Cirovi- Pa;>crs: Box 3. File M). 

'Mhid Box 3. File 17. Item (W).' 

'■•Dr. R. O. Cioodman. University of Queensland, served under hin) in Army I'.ducalion. 

CJoodn)an*s sunin)ing up of the man is thai (iroves was 'a Christian gentleman*, 
-"cf. Tahle I this paper. 

ill) W. C. Ciroves Papers: Bo.x^3. File 2S. Itcn)s ( ' 'o (D). 
(h) South Pacific Co'nuDission. Social DcveIoffn)ent Notes. No. 7. 

--In Papua in the ^re 1942 period, grants were given lo missions Vja the hasts of the 
numher of pupils who could read in Fnglish. When Roseoe visited schools soon after 
his arrival, hv cxa/nined the reading: in mission schools. On n)any occasions he put 
his hand over the printed page and told the pupils to go on. Th'by did go on. 
page after page., hut they did not comprehend what they were reading. This 
convicrtcd Roseoe to the Oral Approach as a means of teaching Fnglish.'lt also 
explains why. though Reading (or recitation?) in Fnglish w;tv taught -in Papua for 
rn:my years prcwa'' there was such a small incre^ise in the numher of native people 
who spoke Fnj.;lish. 

'■• Roseoe maintains that an elite wijl aKvays en)erge in every society and that this 
mcthtxl f secondary education accelerated the process, while at the sanjc lime 
fostering the detrihali/atii>n and ultimate isolation of the student from his own 
sn I'ety. culture and environinent. 

'Administration planning was so advanced th:it crv.kery lor thl^ schtx^I with the 
insignia *Wau High School* was already in stock. Son)e of this stock was used in 
the Administratiim mess at I.ae. 

•Duncan. M. : op. cit. 
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NICHOLAI N. MIKLUHO-IMAKLAI (1846-1888), 
PIONEER EDUCATOR IN NEW GUINEA , 
AND MELANESIA 

R. W. D! M. M,\(M \>. A.s.r.c. m.sc. m.i:d., diim d.. i .u.c i., i k.a.c m., m.a.c.i:. 

Hi'ud Physics Department, Sydney ieachers C(>llei*e. • ^ 

Introduction: ' , 

A fundamental respect for the individual and the group nnitivated 
Mikluho-Maklai. The centenary of his lirst arrival in Melanesia .'vnd New 
Guinea, September 1971, has recently been celebrated in the Madanj; District 
and in, his homeland, then Imperial Russia, now U.S.S R. Accour ts of his 
life and work' have stressed his varied preparation Jor :: -hon life ih intense 
activity in New Guinea, Melam -iii, .he East Indies, Malaya and other islands 
of the South Paeilie. This consi^ied of exploration, anthropological and 
ethnological investigations, with hunuinitarian representations to the' control- 
ling authorities. His writings, particularly his diaries and correspondence-, 
provide videncc for a number of complementary studies, one of which is his 
role as jcator. There are at le t t three aspects of this: 

(i ) the communicator <if knowledge for tertiary institutions and 

learned societies, the professional interpreter; 
(il) the investigator of the developmental needs of his indigenous 

associates, the local social interpreter; 
(iii) the citizen of the w'orld with responsibility, the wider social 

interpreter. 

■J 

The Professional Interpreter: 

He was not an educator in the formal sense. Nor were many teachers of 
his day, especially those in Russia. Although there was a gymnasium created 
along with, and attached to, the Acadeir^ of Sciences in 1725, becoming 
the first Teachers Seminary under Catherine the Great in 1782**, there was a 
scarcity of teachers at all levels in 1862^, tovAards the end of Mikluho-Maklai-s 
secondary schooling at St. Petersburg. Onll 21% oi children of school age^ 
attended arty school in the Russian Empire/at that time"*. During the period 
from the triumphant year of Napoleon's mreat, 1812, to the disaster of the 
Crimeari, War, 1854-6, there arose disyuisfaction with the dependence on 
English.?and German educational inspii&tion and a recognition of Russian 
inferio^ty. A. S. Norov, Minister of /Public Education, had said in 1855, 

,;>tf our enemies triumph over wj, it is due solely to the superiority of 
their education."*^ 

One who influenced Mikluho-Maklai's dedication to responsibility, 1. 
Turgenev wro^e i * '^*'., 

"Tbe role . ;ated class in Russia is to transmit civilisation to 

the people until tney can decide for themselves what they will repudiate 
and what they will accept."' 

Prof, A. Nikitenko, who rose from serfdom to nobility, had remarked 
in 1863, 
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"I p tu the prc>cnl wv Jiavc occn olT borrowed niiiul. \Vc have 

dc\cio[icd iu> nii(i\c science except nihilism."'' ' 

Ih e rise ol niliihsm, lohowinii easing of corulitions of university entry in 
iS5M. resulted from o\ererowdint: of certain students in slum conditions, 
rejecting lornKil instrucion and seeking the inspiration of i urnalists and 
philosophers. This led ti> friction with the government authorities and 
closing of the universities from Decemhcr 1861 to tiic autumn of 1S63", the 
year in \\'hich Mlkluho-Maklai rec^irded interest in plant and animal physiology 
m his notebooks'". This disturbed period also featured ollicial interference 
with the grass-ro(ns cUerprises by the intellectuals, the Sunday schools and 
oilier spontaneous elloris sucli as I,. Tolstoy^ co-operative school at Yasnaia 
Poliana". 

It was iii.-refore mu surprising to lind Mikluho-Maklai studying law and 
philosophy at thc L'nivcrsit) i>f St. Petersburg in 1864, being associated with 
the local ferment and moving lo Heidelburg for alternative study'-.. He later 
named jwo prominent peaks in the New Guinea Finisterres after Kant anti 
Schopenhauer. In IS66 he Ci>mnienced studying medicine ai ..eipzig'* and 
the same year moved to Jena to pursue his >iv ' il interests in palaeontology 
and zoology (under E. Haeekei) and con itive anatomy (under K. 
Gegenbaur)". Like most tertiary specialists of to-day, he studied with those 
active in the field (accompanying Hacckcl and his team tii the Canary Islands 
IS66-7)'\ then conducted his .original investigations (his extensjive tour of 
l|ic Red Sea 186^)"-. He published his fmdings in Gennany and Ru ia, then, 
for his later travels, in liatavia and Sydney'". He described these and his 
colketions to learned societies: the ImperiiH Russian Geographical Society in 
St. Petersburg, the 2nd Congress of Russian Naturalists and Physicians in 
Moscow, the l.inncan StK'icty of N.S.W. in Sydncy'\ 

He revealed his practical skills through his drawings and medical atten- 
tion to the indigenes of the Maklai Coast OMadang District). On the lighter 
sid.\ he Used some of the alcohol ( kept to preserve his specimens) apparently 
to set lire to water, a demonstration testing the indigenes' impressionability, 
which assisted in spreading his reputation amongst neighbouring villages,' a 
means of further contact'-'. Aids to teaching! 

Like many tertiary specialists he had to campaign cxterj^^-l)/ for aid to 
extend his travels and researches. His own family, Russian, NfllLyan, Dutch 
and .Australian accjuaintances, societies and governments receivediippropriate 
prompting-". It may be asserted tliat he was better equipped liian most as a 
communicator of knowledge. Do many to-day speak at least live languages or 
have been prepared in at least four universjtiesy Being acutely awure of the. 
value of adequate facilities, he'had the vision of establis^hing marine biological 
labor atories at strategic sites throughout the world. He ori^ginated public dis- 
cussion of this with the Imperial Russian Geographical Society in 1868-'. The 
iirst was opt'iied by an asscK'iate A. Dohrn at Naples in 1875, the year in 
which he acquired land for the same purpose at the southern tip of the Malay 
Peninsula--. He opened the seci^nd in Sydney in 1881- ', 

Mikluho-Maklai was also very conscious of iiis debt to his teachers and 
associates. His dia.-ies record the pains h - took to write and send specimens 
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i)f special interest to P. liroca in Paris. K. Virchow in Berlin. K. Gcgenbaur 
in Strasburg, K. Ik'lir in St. Pctci ^l^urg- When the ^'l/umrutl" arrivetl to 
rescue him at Astrolabe Bay in IS72. he ticscribetl the background to his 
decision to Icuve in the bcHter interest of eomnuinieation and extension of his 
work, in justilieatiun of the investment of his sponsors, the Imperial Russian 
Cicographical Six:iet\-'\ The Society's President was Grand Duke Constantine. 
head of the Navy tmd br.uhei U) the reigning CV.ar Alexander II, Miklulib- 
Maklai named the harNMi, where he lirst landed and one of the local peaks 
after Constantine-''. ''ois. 'inc's stabilising in Hue nee in civic, cultural and 
liscal alTairs had no dt)u'i)i helped further to prevent the spread of disoidcr 
which characterised Miklii!ii,-\tLiKlai's formative years and encouraged such 
inlluci.cc as the ailing monarchy coidd bring to bear in his favour-". Lady 
VlacLiv-"' Tcccived an Imperial pension from her husband's death in ISSS till 
the Revolution of 19 1 7-^ 

Mikluht^-Maklai's report to the Imperial Russian^Cieographical Society on 
30 Septenibcr ISS2 is a competent condensation of information from his 
records anti a compelling self-defence of his attitudes and tie cis ions'". This 
report alone is sidlicient evidence of his worth as a tertiary educator. 

The 1<H a( HK UiUnii rpn'ter 

Mikluho-Maklai's interpersonal relations, v.h't.^* led the success of 
his investigations, are illustrated by his associa'ii vith Tui from Go rendu, 
who taught him part of at least nine focal dia!'^ ' 'nini'fl customs, made 
useful introductionsMor inter-village travel anr iccidcnt. became a 

subject to his medical skilT'^. The study of imf ad groups during his 

wide-ranking travels gave Mikluho-Maklai >\\ i . of the potential and 
vulner;ibility of those to whom he wa.; the ij's> •--•opcan M>iior'-. It was 
his tundamental respect for the indigenes ns eutial)', not merely objects of 
study, that made him reluctant to hunt for adctjuati: U)ul1 before they Kusted 
him sullicicntly to explain the use of lircarm- ' A succession of quotations 
reveal the growth of this trust: 

**Until they Xrust mc I will achieve no'.'*- *vith them."-'.' 

•*As soon as I am rn better ^relation .. i — I will go hunting so as to 

diversify the mcnu."^'' 

'*Thcy arc so accustomed to gic and arc so sure that I will not clause 
them any harm, that I have ceased to embarrass them with regard to the use 
of tircarriis." ''' 

*To-day I have, comp! ed exactly a year since I iirst set foot on the 
coast of New Guinea. In th year I have prepared for myself the ground for 
many years of invcstigatiiMi of this interesting island. I have attained the 
complete trust of the natives and. in case of need. 1 can be confident of their 
help. I am ready and will be glad to remain several years on this coast."'.' 

Likewise he was not tempted by otTcrs of wives. evc;i by the invasion of 
his bed at Gumbu. :uid took particular pains during his curly village intrusions 
to allow women th. '* privacy; 

*^As usual I warned of my approach by a loud whistle. "-^"^ 

Mc wrote of the villagers of Bongu, ''they want mc to stay with them 

always. I should take one, two, three ov as manv wives as I wish and 
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not to ctMilcin(ii;iic innnu .i\\;i> to Russia aiiuin or an) other .pi. icc." Ik- 
toki lik- men. "I ilo !nu iic^'d a wile Ivcaiisc \vi\es talk uh>\ much and 
are izcncrall) nois\ an'J M.ikiai Joes lun like lhai.'* '" 

I aJy Maclay wrote in her tiiar\. 31 Dcceuibcr 1S9^). 21 months after 
his Jeatii. "No i»ne knows whal a darksome place this wi^rld is to me 
without his lo\e and care and tenderness — he was alisolulelv ^ood as a 
luishand and a rather.**"' 

I-arly in his \ illaLie ciMitact he w role. "I ar\i con\ inced'tliat a knu»viedgf 

• of the language is the only means to (x-conie acquainted with tiie native 

• customs. •*♦' He carried a notebook and sketchbook everywhere he went. 
••.Although I speak the Uon|iu dialect fairly well, newrtheless it would 
still require years to actually bei-ome acquainted with their way of think- 

. in^i and their way of life.***- -In seeking^ the word for "bad** he gave 
them salty, bitter or sour substances to taste' '. In sevking samples of 
hair, he exchanged his own". We also lind him. despite*" his chronic 
malaria and privations, joining in a footrace with live. -To my surprise 
my legs turned out to be stronger and I beat them all**'--. Howevi^r. he 
was no swimmer and eoiHd noCfory^the local rivers without their iielp''\ 

We can sec throughout the records evidence of intensive questioning by 
.Vlikluho-MakUii of individuals and groups and by these in return. Consistent 
with modern sociological aims of education, in particular for the context of 
emergent societies, he' recognised the fundamental importance of relating the 
educational bnUgc to European culture to the villa^ie needs and traditions.- 
stressing agricultural and manujil skills with his descriptions of daily activities. 
Three pointJi of the seven proposed by W. C. Groves in 1936 follow: 

- 3. ^Jhat socicty*s instrument for such adaptation or adjustment is educa- 
tion: education imerpreted in the widest possible sense. 

5. That' a knowledge of the indigenous culture — is,pre-rcqui.site to the 
working out of a system of education fulfilling those requirement.s. 

(). I hat this demands an alliance of the principles of social, anthropology 
and education, and the co-operation of these two in carrying out 
a programme of educational research''. 

These principles have been recommended in the recent TPNG Education 
Department publications and representative gatherings of the community »\ 
hence these resolutions: 

3. Prepare children for the changing society of Papua New Guinea. 

4. Teach children to respect the views of their parents and the village 
community. 

6. Give children practical knowledge so that they will be useful in any 
society. 

12. To teach children how to live a full and useful life: not to be lazy 
;md wait for other;* to do things for them. This can be achieved 
through traditional artifact practice work in school as project work 
and the parents can foster them to work at home like agriculture or 
skill of art and craft. " 
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14, To leach children how to work towards boiler society; thai this can 
be done through seleclinLr good things from tlie old and ailding to 
the new ones which are suitable- for our society in Papua New 
Guinea. 

16. To teach children how to reconstruct llieir cultural heritage through 
practising traditional dancing, folk songs, ilranui and craft, etc.*"^ 

Mikluho-Maklai introduced many exotic plant foods to;he Maklai Coast 
and to the islands of Astrolabe liay'". He also recorded a number of local 
adaptations of European materials such as glass for shaving, a scrap of iron 
for an axe-hcad. nails as drills. " This demonstrates the powers of observation 
and the desire of the natives to acquaint themselves by experience with objects 
which arc for them new'"''. He" also recorded a number of inslanpes of 
parents and children as teachers of skills, the play of children being related 
to the tasks of adults in the social life of the village''-. Likewise various skills 
were capable of <levelopment in suitable educational programmes: observing, 
predicting' \ drawing, manufactures, mime and the use of aids to food- 
gathering and defence'*'. His balanced view of the educational programme is 
revealed here: ' , " 

"In our civilisation specialisation inclines more. and more to the develop- 
menl of only some of our capacities and to a one-sided development, to a 
^ narrow differentiation. — I do not preach the return to the primitive 
level of human development, but at the same time I am convinced hy 
experience that for every person theif physical development shoufcJ run 
more or less parallel and not»be supplanted by the predominance of the 
intellectual development"'"'. ' ' ^ 

Although the teaching' of English is the current important task of PNG 
schools in preparation for ^world-wide relationship'**, P. V, Mcere has given 
credit to missions for pg^scrving the local language in particular situations in 
the interests of educational relevance''". Historically the missions were the 
major instrument of- education from shortly after Mikluho-Maklai'^timc t\) 
1946 when W. C. Groves became Director of Education''?'. The Summer . 
Institute of Linguistics continues to break language frontiers ijsing princfples 
similar to Mikluho-Maklai's. 

The earlier days of -the German and Australian^ administrations saw 
little attention being given to the land rights and other sensitive issues of 
indigenous tradition and culture. The Second World War added its component 
to a confusion of aberrations from Christian and local animistic practices ^to 
give the successive "cargo'' cults'''\ Mikluho-Maklai has not'escaped legendary 
entanglement in these. He rather deserved the foresight of his inter-cultural 
skills to be interwoven into a developing educational programme which might 
have done much for the satisfaction of the villagers for whom he eventually 
gave his life. The extent of this foresight may be understo<id by the following 
extracts from his "Maclay Coast Scheme", (jne of his collection of papers 
held by the Mitchell Library: 

**My first intention is to assist the natives of the Maclay Coast on the 
basis of the already existing indigenous custo,ms and usages, to reach a 
higher and more general stage of Pi^rely native self-government, which 
would extend over a large area, and whereby the various communities 
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(villages) a't present isDlaled WDiild beei^mc* united for the'eimimon 
purpose oi mutual interest and indigenmis legislatiiui. A Native Great 
( Duneil would he esiahlished." p.3S. 

"As the making of roads» bridges, cte/ ctc» the affording i>f greater 
. 'facilities (or landing, the esiahlishinent o( primary sehools. and sonic 
Dlher measures of eommon utility, would be attended with certain 
expense, it would only be fair, that all the community should e-ontrif^ute 
towards said expense, by imposing on all adult males an adequate tax, 
payable in natural produets, or an equivalent of personal service *pro 
^Hjjiinii publieo\ or labour of a corresponding value," p, 39. ' 

"In a short time, the organization of alTairs on the Maclay Coast would 
be so far completed that 1 should be able, on behalf of the Great Council 
of Tamo-Boros. to invite the Government of Great Britain to establish 
a Consulate in this part of New Guinea, which might perhaps even lead 
to the Great Council later on soliciting a British Protectorate over the 
Maclay Coast of New Guinea." . p^l . ^ 

Biological Station at Watson's Bay near Sydney.. 24th November. ISSl, 
7*ljc icier Social Interpreter: 

Mikluho-Maklai's intimate experiences in the villai'os, his philbsiVphical 
interpretation of man's worth and needs, together with his active defence of 
truth''^" and justice'", fitt&d him for the championing the indigenous cause with 
the authorities of Russia, Germany. England and Australia. C, D. Rowley 
records the opposition of Sir Arthur Gordon and the Aboriginal Welfare, 
Society to the annexation by the Australian states of eastern New Guinea*^-.' 
It is also pertinent to record that Mikluho-Maklai had written to Gordon 23 
January 1879 on the needed protection of the rights to their land of his 
friends^ on the-Maklai Coast and from tralfic in arms and intoxicants in the 
South Pacific in general*^'. He had also' met and explored with Rev. J 
Chalmers of the London Missionary Society shortly afterwards and they had 
jointly written to the British Secretary of State for the Colonies in June 1883 
asking for recognition of land-rights, freedom from slavery and protection 
from intoxicants. Germany annexed north-cast New Guinpa on 16 Novefnbcf' 
1884. but before that on 1 October, Mikluho-Maklai had written to Bismarck 
seeking similar protection. He later protested to Bismarck on the annexation 
of the Maklai Coast which was more logically Russian if any European 
influence was allowed. The British Protectorate of South-cast New Guinea 
(Papua) follpwed and boundary arrangements were agreed with tlicrmany 
in 1885. 

' * The appointment of Sir P. Scratchlcy as First Special Commissioner to 
the Protectorate, 6 November 1884, included in Clause II: "And we do 
require you, to the utmost of your power, to promote religion and civilisation 
among the native inhabitants of the Protectorate: and you arc especially to 
take- care 4o protect them in their persons and in the free errgagemcnt of 
their lands and other possessions, and by .^M lawful means to prevent and 
restrain all violence and injuiHice, which may in any, manner be practised or 
attempted against them""^ Rev. J. Chalmers recorded later: 'The smallest 
amount of government interference will be the best, and any attempt to 
Anglicise fhc natives or their customs should be strictly prohibiteJ"'''\ In 
this connection, L. Tolstoy wrote to Mikluho-Maklai: 
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**A.'s far as I know, you arc undoubtedly the first to show by actual 
experience that a human being remains a human being i:veryvvhere, that 
a good, soeihhie creature who must be treated with kindness and 
honesty, not with guns and vodka — your experience with intercourse 
with savages constitutes an epoch in the science which I serve, in that 
science about how men should live with one another''"". 

What was the source of this cirive of Miklulio-Mahai? Hy r;ircly 
permitted himself the distraction of recording his feelings, about his source 
of inspiration or the reason for his abstemious living. His patriotism did not 
blind hi_m to the unnecessary vandalism of the **Vitiaz*' sailors"^, nor to the 
remoteness of Russia's ultimate concern ii) his affairs which led him to ask 
his wife to destroy his manuscripts"''. Whatever he may have acquired of 
Kant's 'sensory.tr<inscendcntalism or Schopenhauer's flight from the grimmer 
realities to asceticism, he also seemed to be in tune with his wife's siqiple 
Christian belief.s''^*. Here are two of a few extracts from his diaries: 

*i only rest completely and am content when •! am alone and in the 
middle of this luxuriant growth. I have ^regrets only when I come 
across problems which, in consequence of my insufficient knowledge, 
I cafinot explain'**^. 

*Thc total silence is broken only by the call of birds and the almost 
continuous song of the cicada. At times a ray of sunlight broke through. 
The vegetation, freshened by the nights rain, at suqh moments seems 
to shine, and. brightens up the walls of my palazzo. The distant 
mountains seem more blue and the silvery sea glitters alluringly in its 
frafiic of greenery. Then once again it gradually grows dim and becomes 
calm, immobile. The eyes are rested also. In a word it is peaceful, 
good — 

Noisy people also did not interfere to-day; no one came. I h^ve been 

thinking that in a state of gr^at peace (true, it is difficult to attain) a man 

can feel perfect happiness. Probably millions of people think thus, but on 

the other hand, millions seek happiness in its opposite. — 

I regret that niy eyes are not adequate to n'otice and see everything 

around me, and that my brain hasn't suf!icient power to understand it 

all"". 

Mikluho-Maklai had some fellow-feeling with Ezekiel: (Ch. 3, v. 15, 
A.V.) 

**ar J.I sat where they sat and remained there astonished seven days." 

Acknowledgements: 

The detail of the evidence quoted could not have been possible without 
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KalcefT of Sydney Teachers College also confirmed other aspects by trans- 
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' r. S. 1 hoiiMsscn. *""Hii>gi.ipliK.il Sketch oi N.'ik' M .- Macl.i v Hn\al dcog Soc, * 
^ * l5iiNh.uK\ IKSZ. . 

I S. lirccnop. " Wlu) I ravels AUuic". K. (i, Miirr.is. S^dnc\. !*>44. 

- N. A. Hiilino\. "N. \. Mikliilio-Maklai. Iho (ircal Russian Iliiinanisi-Seicnlisi" on 
Ilie Lcnlcnaiy uf liis lirsl c\pcdilion li> Ncu (iuinca. Naiika, I cninjjrad. !^>71. 

- Moscnw Acailcniy ol Sciences. *" I he New (iiiinea DiiiVies iif M.-NIaklai arul Kepori 
In Ihe Russian Cicographical Society'*. Moscdvv. P>6I. 

Moscow Acadenu of Swiences. 'Works of N. N. M -Maklai". S4)hrani Sochi iWniva. 

<S volumes). Moscovv . l^>5()-4. 
'\V. H. Johnson. ' Russia's r:iluc*rilional lleiilage", ( arneyie, Pa.. !^>M). 110. 

P. !.. Alslon. "hducalion and the Stale in 1 satist Russia". Stanford. 42H. 
•W. M. K. Johnston, op. cit.. cleiiuced from lahle 3.'>. 2^>t). 

V. I.. Alston, op. cir. 44. 
"ihid., 60. 
^ihid., 44. 

I '•ilMd., .S7. * 
I ' N. A. HutintU . op. cit., }. 
V' \V. H. H. Johnson, op. cit., 
V ' 'N. A. Uutinov, op. cit., 4. ■ 

'N:. .S. I homasscn, op. cit., 4'. 

i';»bid.."5 

''•r. S. Circenop. op. cir., .^6. 

'"These arc listed in H. S. I honiassen in part, in F. S. Circcnup in part anil in' 
the Moscow Academy of Sciences "Works'* in full, inchuling 34 papers and notes 
presented to meetings of the I.inncan .Society of N.S.W.. |«7«-l««6. 

'"Some dates of these add res'ses were IH6H. 1«6^> at Moscow. « Oct. I«7() and ,^0 
Sept. !««:. .'Ihe first of his Sydney addresses vvas 26 Aug. I«7«. 
Diaries. 14 Dec. IH7K 74.- 

His addresses listed in IS and in ^Ielhou^ne. I he co-operation of the Maharajah 
of Juhore. the Kjny of Siani and the tiovernor of the Dutch Fast Indies. 

-'Fetter to A. Dohrn. Director of the /oolonieal Station at Naples, submitted hy T. 
H. Huxley and published in ^Nature". XII. Aug. 26. I«75. 332-3 

--ibid, the letter was written from Johore. 

- - Sydney MaiJ. May 14. \HH\. 

-'Broca, Report. 290. Virchow. Report, 325. Ciegenbaur. Diaries. 13 Dcc.^lS7|. 72.- 

hehr.- visit to the Philippines. Report. 311. 
•■'•Diaries, 20 Dec. I H 72. 214. * 

Diaries, 26 Sept. IH7K |H:27 Fc^. IS72. 111:12 Aug. 1H76, 223. 

P. F. Alston, op. cit.. a number of entries. 

Mikluho-Maklai is a near transliteration of the Russian name, with the "h** having 
the" cfTect of the Scottish "ch* in "loch". He used Ihe French form of. the name 

, in, Australia, "de Miklouho-Maclay**. and this has been retained by hi.s family and 
descendants. It has been conveniently shortened to Maelay for general use. The 
Russian form is retained in the Australian Dietit^nary of Biography (in press). 

-•'F. S. (ireenop. op. cit.. 29. 

'••Report. 2H4-330. 

''Tui is described regularly throughout the first May diary, with -less attention during 

the second. He died between the second and third visits. 
'-He studied the inhabitanls of 13 villages 1H71-2 and of 22 villages IH76.7 in the 

Madang District apart from complementary study during his other travels in the 

South Pacific. Melanesia. Fast Indies and Malaya. 
••■M:)iaries I Oct. IH71, 24. *' 
''ibid. 6 Dec. IH7I. 6H. 
'•'ibid. 25 Dec. 7 F 79, 
, :'Nbid.. 29 Mar. 1H72.M 34. 
-ibid. 20 Sept. IH72. 206. 
•Sbid, 3 Dee, IH7I. 63. 

''••ibid. 13 Aug, IH72. 192-3. • ' ' 

♦««Mikhih(vMaklai wrote to Commodore Wilson, R.N. in Atistralia, 4 Mar. IHH4: 

"You' are perfectly right .^hen you call me a happy man. Indeed. I realise now that 

a woman is able td bring real happiness into the life of a man who never coidd 

believe tha» such a thim: existed." I'. S. (ireenop. op. cit.. 220, 

Diaries. 17 Nov. IH7I. 5H. 
*-'iMd. > Nov. IH72. 2f2. 
'^25 Jan. 1872. 97. 
. "Diaries, r Nov. 1871. 58. 
'•'ibid. 17 Jan. 1873. 94. 

o 
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>«2^^ Mar. \H12, 135. 

*"\V. (i. Cirovcs, "Naliv<y l'iliicalii>n and Cultural C iinlact in Ncnn liuinca". Mclh. tV: 

Oxford Univs. Press.. 1^36. 2.V 
•****VVorking wiih People", I PN(i l-ducation (X*pi. Tcachct I rainin^ Dis jsion, no dale. 
♦'♦"Primary Curriculum Seminar**, PN(i l-ilucation Cia/cUc. <>. ( I ). I\*b. '72, 14-5. 
•"'"Beans, sqUash, mai/c from Tahiti. Diaries IH Oct. IH7I. 41; pumpkin. M) Apr. IK72. 

ibid. lf)2: durian. niangostccn, manyo, breadfruit, oranyc. lemon, cotlcc. pinciipplcs 
. and other useful yarden veyelahles frimi M;»cassar. Mar. ibid. 273. Mai/c. 

Oct. 1H76. also transplanted coconuts, ibid. 22^. 
•^libid. 27 Oct. IH7I.45; 26 Apr. IH72. lf>0; May '1877. ihid, 240. 
••-Diaries 30 June lH72. IH2; ihid. 13 July IH72. IHf>; ibid. M) July *72. W). 
•''»ibkl. 11 July. IH72. IH4: ibid. 31 July. I^>72. 190; ihid. 24 Auy. 1^)12, \^n. 
•*ibid. f>May IH72. 164; ibid. 9 Apr. IH72. 15 I ; ibid. '5-6 Dec. IH76, 22^). 
*-''ihid. 16 Nov. IH7I.' 57. . 

■'♦'K, R. McKinnon. "Schools. Colleges & Society". Aust. Col. \\\. 35. 
f'^P. V. Moere, "Mission Hducalion in P.N.Ci.", Aust. J. l-ducation. 12. (I), Mar. I^)6H. 
50. 

•'•"^K. R. McKinnon. Fducation ^n P.N.Ci.: ^Ihe I wenty Post-W;ir Years", iliid.. 2. 
•'•'•P. Lawrence. "Road Helony Cargo", chapters lU to VMI; R. C. Ralph, "Sbme Notes 

on Fducation in German N.G. '. PNG J. 'of Hd.. 3, 71-7. J. McAulev. AVe are Men 

-".What are You?",.guadrant, 4. (3), l<>60. 70. 
♦;'»**Not wishing to tell a falsehood", Diaries. IH Dec. IH7I. 7H. 

During his S.W. New CJuinen episode, bringing a murderer to justice. Rep. 30.V 
••-C. D. Rowley. 'The New Guinea Villager". Cheshire. Melbourne. hi6H. S9-60. 
"•'F. S. Greenop. op. cit.. tHH-t95. 209-215. • 

•■*''«J. Mayo. "The Protectorate of N.G. 1884-8. An Oddity of Fmpire", in 2nd. Waigani 
Seminar, "History of Melanesia". UPNCiANU. 1969. 20. 

♦'•'•J. ChHiniers. "New Guinea, Past. Present and Future". Proc. Royal Col. Inst.. XVIIJ. 
''1887, 105. ^ 

*''*F. S. Greenop. op. cit. 201. 
Diaries. 29 Dec. 1871. 84. 

''"^A number of entries in Lady Maclay*s 1888 diary.- leave doubt that she complied 

••>»I-ady Maelay's epitaph 'on her husband's yravestoa<r Volkov Cemetery. St. Peters- 
burg reads: "Well done, good and faithful servan^^thou hast, been faithful over a 
few things, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord. "--Come unto Me all ve that labogr 
and are heaviUaden. and t will give you rest." 

""Diaries. 25 Dc'C. 1871. 78-9. 

•Uhid. 8 Fed. 1872, 98-9. 

Some events in Mikiuho-Makkus life and career: 

1846 17 July, born^at Rozhdcstvcn'skoyc, 160 miles SE of St. Petersburg. 

Private tutor, then secondary sehooling at St. Petersburg. 
1864-8 University career at St. Petersburg, Heidelburg, Leipzig, Jena. 

Return to Russia following Canary l.slands excursion. Publications. 

1869 Messina with Dohrn, Red Sea excursion. Contracted malaria, 
y Behr suggests New Guinea. 

1870 Preparation for New Guinea. Voyage from Krondstadt on *'V)itiaz". 
Crossing df Atlantic. Cape Horn. ' 

1871 Peru.* Pacific Islands. Melanesia. New Guinea, 20 September 14 
months. ^ . 

1872 'Mzumrud** voyage through islands to Philippines. 

1873 Hong Kong, Canton, Singapore, Batavia (convalescence). Publica- 
tions. East Indies. S.W. New Guinea. Mikluho-Maklai family 
acquire estate. * " 

1874 East Indies. Batavia (convalescence). Publications. Malay Pphin-* 
sula. * 

1875 Batavia (convalesqing). Publications. 

1876 Islands N.W. and N of New Guinea. New Guinea 16J months. 

1877 10 November "Flower of Yarrow** voyage through islands to 
Philippines, thence through islands west of Borneo to Singapore. 
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HuiiLi Kuiiii. S\ilnc> IS July. L*ro|H:sal ul biolo^iical station to 
l.inncan Sociclv. Association with William Maclcay^ 

Slave trallic campaign. "Sadie I*. C allcr" voyage through Melanesia 
Irom New C aledonia to the l.ouisiades. 

^'1-lk.Migowcr" voyage S.l!. New Guinea and Torres Str, islands. 
'Nth. Queensland. Comparative anatomy studies BrisbiUic. Hthno- 
logical and palaeoiitologieal studies inland in Queensland. 

Bii>l. station. Aust. Museum and Sydney Hospital researches. 

Melbourne. "Vestni'k" to Singapore. "Asia" to Kronsdadt. Moscow. 
Berlin. 

London. *'C'hyebassa'\and "Skobolcv" voyages to islands north of 
N.G. New Guinea. Admiralties. ' Hong Kong. Brisbane. Sydney. 
Biological StuliiMi, 

27 February Marriage to Margaret Clark. liS85 Melbourne. 1886 
Russia. 

London. Svdncv. With lamilv to St. Petersburg. Illness. Death 2 
.April KSSS'. ' . 
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